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Arr. I.—Tue Laws or Symsoric Representation. By the 
Editor. 


Ir was the design of the article in the first number of the 
Journal, on the False Methods that have prevailed of Inter- 
preting the Apocalypse, to show that symbolization is a pe- 
culiar method of foreshowing the future through representa- 
tive agents, actions, and events ; that its distinguishing differ- 
ence from other modes of expressing thought is, that the 
meaning of the signs, instead of being arbitrarily annexed to 
them, depends on themselves, and corresponds to their several 
natures; and that interpreters, heretofore, overlooking this fact, 
have proceeded in their endeavors to explain them on the as- 
sumption that they are used conventionally in the same man- 
ner as letters, spoken and written words, and hieroglyphs, and 
have thence necessarily missed their true signification. That 
the principles on which the two species of signs are employed 
are wholly unlike, is manifest from the fact that all arbitrary 
means of expressing thought, such as voices, words, and hie- 
roglyphs, may be employed in the description and explana- 
tion of symbols ; while symbols themselves and their acts 
can only be used to represent things to which they bear a 
resemblance. Thus the Apocalypse might be translated into 
the hieroglyphs of Egypt by a master of those signs, with as 
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much facility and precision probably, as into the hieratic or 
enchorial methods of writing that were used by the Egyp- 
tians ; or into Hebrew, Syriac, Latin, or any modern lan- 
guage, without in any degree confusing them, or altering the 
principle on which they would then require to be interpreted: 
but no such translation is possible of Christ’s sermon on the 
Mount, or Paul’s epistle to the Romans into symbols; because 
ho sensible objects can be found, that present such an analogy 
to their thoughts that they can adequately express or repre- 
sentthem. Arbitrary signs, whatever their nature may be,— 
whether those of the voice, written words which are employ- 
ed to represent the voice, or hieroglyphs, may be used to 
describe every external object of which we have a knowledge, 
and express every species of thought and feeling of which 
we are conscious ;—symbols can only be used to represent 
agents, acts,and events, that have a resemblance to themselves, 
their actions, and effects. As the principle then on which 
they are employed is thus peculiar, it is manifest that they 
are to be interpreted by a peculiar.law ; and that that law is 
to be deduced from themselves. Do the symbolic prophecies 
then present any indication of the principle on which their 
symbols are to be explained? Do they offer at their thres- 
hold, as it were, a key to the inquirer, by which all their mys- 
teries may be solved? Yes, we answer; the most obvious 
and satisfactory. No rule of philological interpretation is 
capable of more ample demonstration, than the great law by 
which they are to be construed. The axioms and definitions 
of geometry, algebra, or fluxions, are not more adequate to 
the solution of the problems of those branches of knowledge, 
than the means are which the prophecies of Ezekiel, Daniel, 
Zechariah, and John furnish, to the explication of their visions. 
They contain a specific revelation of the mode in which their 
symbols are employed, and of the grounds of all deviations 
from their ¢hief law, that are as equal to the solution of all 
their peculiarities, as the great laws of matter as stated by 
Newton, are, to the explication of the complex phenomena of 
the material universe. The interpreter has but to follow 
them implicitly, and he will find them an infallible guide. 
We shall verify this statement by showing how that revela- 
tion. is made; unfolding the great laws of interpretation 
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which it indicates ; and pointing out and explaining the devia- 
tions that occur from them. 

As the meaning then of symbols is not arbitrary, but is 
founded on a principle, and determinable by some general law, 
it is manifest that there is some relation between the sign and 
that which it signifies, which is common either to all symbols, 
or to all that are of the same class. They must be used in 
one uniform mode, or with no exceptions but such as are 
referable to a general law that springs from their nature. 
Otherwise their nature cannot be the ground of their meaning. 
If, therefore, we find the principle unveiled on which any one, 
or number of a class is used, we must necessarily regard it 
as the principle of all of that order. 

Where then are we presented with that principle? Where 
is there a formal revelation made of the mode in which they 
are used? In THE INTERPRETATIONS, WE ANSWER, WHICH 
ARE GIVEN OF SEVERAL OF THEM, BY THE Son or Gop, 
AND THE ATTENDING ANGELS. The symbols of Daniel, John, 
and the other prophets, consist of two great classes, animate 
and inanimate. Of the former are the Lamb, angels, devils, 
men, souls, animals, and monsters or fictitious creatures. Of 
the latter, are first, the great objects and elements of the 
physical world, the sun, moon, stars, meteors, the earth, seas, 
rivers, islands, mountains, the atmosphere, lightnings, hail, fire, 
trees, grass, rocks: next, objects of art, cities, ships, instru- 
ments of war, articles of commerce, books, lampstands, lamps, 
names, badges, periods of time. To these primary classes, 
are to be added, the conditions and acts, or phenomena of the 
symbols, and the effects that are produced by them, or of 
which they are the subjects. Now of each of these great 
classes, a considerable number are expressly interpreted in 
the prophecies themselves. Among the animated beings thus 
explained are the winged lion, the bear, the winged leopard, 
the ten horned monster, the ram and the goat of Daniel’s 
visions ; and angels, the witnesses, and the seven headed wild- 
beast of the Apocalypse. Of the inanimate symbols taken 
from the natural world, are stars, a tree, and a stone in Da- 
niel ; and in the Apocalypse, waters, incense, and others. Of 
the objects of art, an image in Daniel, and lamp stands, lamps, 
inen, and others in John: and of the acts of the symbols, the 
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smiting of the image, the hewing down of the tree, the ten 
horned wild beast’s devouring and stamping, and others. 

Now of all these interpreted symbols, the first and most 
conspicuous peculiarity is, THAT THE AGENTS AND OBJECTS THAT 
ARE EMPLOYED AS REPRESENTATIVES, ARE NOT OF THE SAME CLASS 
OR NATURE, AS THOSE WHICH IT IS THEIR OFFICE TO REPRESENT. 
If a dynasty of cruel slaughtering and conquering kings is to 
be symbolized, they are not introduced in their own persons, 
but a powerful carnivorous and ferocious wild beast, or pas- 
sionate and domineering domestic animal, is used to represent 
them. In Daniel’s visions the winged lion is the symbol of 
the Babylonian dynasty ; the bear and ram of the kings of 
Media and Persia ; the winged leopard and goat of the Mace- 
donian line of monarchs ; and the wild beast of ten horns of 
the rulers of the Roman empire. That monster invested with 
seven heads, is the symbol of those rulers also inJohn. This 
is expressly declared to be their office. “These great beasts 
which are four, are four kings which shall arise out of the 
earth.” Dan. vii.17. “And the ram which thou sawest hav- 
ing two horns, stands for the kings of Media and Persia ; 
and the rough goat is the king of Grecia,” viii. 20,21; while 
their horns also and the heads of the wild beast of the Apoca- 
lypse, are interpreted as the representatives of kings. “The 
ten horns out of this kingdom, are ten kings that shall arise,” 
Dan. vii. 24. “The great horn that is between his eyes”— 
“the rough goat of Grecia”—“is the first king. Now that be- 
ing broken, whereas four stood up for it, four dynasties shall 
stand up out of the nation, but not in his power,” viii. 21, 
22. “The seven heads are seven kings;” “and ten horns 
are ten kings.” Rev. xvii. 9,10,12. As the heads and horns 
thus symbolize the supreme rulers, the other parts of the 
animals must be regarded as representing other classes who 
hold subordinate and analogous stations in the government. 
The seven-headed and ten-horned wild beast must be taken 
as standing for the whole body of persons whe held civil of- 
fices in the Roman empire. It were false and incongruous to 
make its inferior parts the symbols of mere subjects over whom 
the kings reigned, instead of the subordinate ranks of officials 
whom they employed as the executors of their will. It would 
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be to assume that the head and horns of a wild beast exert 
their peculiar power exclusively on the other parts of its body, 
instead of employing its other parts to execute its will on 
other and inferior animals. But they were not its own ribs 
which the bear held between its teeth; nor was it its own 
body which the ten-horned wild beast broke and devoured : 
but the ribs and bodies of other animals; and the other organs 
of their bodies,—their bones, muscles, limbs, and claws,— 
were the instruments by which they leaped on those animals, 
and subjected them to their power. 

On the other hand, when a nation or vast multitude of peo- 
ple is to be exhibited in distinction from their rulers, they also, 
in place of being presented in person, are symbolized by a 
body of waters, or sea. The waters that surrounded the seven 
hills where the woman sat, we are expressly told, “are peo- 
ples, and multitudes, and nations, and tongues,” and the peoples 
and multitudes over whom the ecclesiastics denoted by the 
woman, exercise their authority. 

When the monarchs of the four great empires that were 
successively to usurp the rights of God, and domineer over his 
people, are to be represented in conjunction, instead of ap- 
pearing in person, or being indicated by a series of separate 
symbols, they are represented by a gigantic image, the head of 
which denotes the dynasty of the first of those empires ; the 
breast and arms that of the second ; the trunk and thighs that of 
the third ; and the legs and feet that of the fourth. That image 
was modelled, probably, after the ideas entertained by Nebu- 
chadnezzar of some gigantic power, and perhaps embodied his 
views of his own dynasty ; and was such as he would have 
erected, had he undertaken to make his dynasty an object of 
worship to his subjects. It was doubtless according to the con- 
ceptions of the Babylonians, the representative of a deified 
hero, or line of such heroes. 


When a messenger or minister of a church is to be repre- 
sented, instead of being exhibited in person, a star is put in his 
place. “The stars are the messengers of the churches.” And 
when a body of Christians who unite in supporting a minister 
of the gospel, and attending on his ministrations, are to be ex- 
hibited, instead of appearing themselves, they are represented 
by a lampstand. 
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In like manner when the Spirit of God is to be exhibited in 
his office as the enlightener of creatures, he is symbolized by 
seven lamps burning before the throne, and shedding efful- 
gence through the temple. 

And if we compare the symbol in these instances with the 
agent which it is employed to represent, we see a correspon- 
dence between them that fits the one to be the representative 
of the other. There is a resemblance between the eager and 
cruel destruction of inferior animals, by such ferocious wild 
beasts as a lion, a bear, a leopard, and a monster uniting in it- 
self the peculiar powers of those animals, and the merciless 
and wanton manner in which such conquerors and tyrants as 
the monarchs of Babylonia, Persia, and Greece, and the rulers 
of Rome assailed, slaughtered, and oppressed the population 
of their empires. There is an obvious correspondence between 
a sea, thrown into commotion by violent winds, and a people 
agitated by political causes, and giving rise by their conten- 
tions to the establishment and domination over them of a suc- 
cession of arbitrary monarchs. There is a likeness between 
the action of a star and lamp in shedding light on the eyes of 
men, enabling them to discern one another and the objects that 
surround them, and pursue the occupations of life; and the 
agency of 2 minister of the gospel in communicating divine 
knowledge to a congregation attending on his ministry, by 
which they perceive their relations to God and one another, 
discern their spiritual condition, and fulfil the duties that are 
incumbent on them as the subjects of his government. There 
is a like analogy between the office of a lampstand, in sup- 
porting a lamp in a proper position to shed its light through 
an apartment; and a congregation uniting in sustaining a mi- 
nister of the gospel in his station as their religious teacher; 
and there is an analogy also between a seven fold lamp flash- 
ing a brilliant light on the eye, and filling a temple with efful- 
‘gence ; and the Holy Spirit pouring truth in dazzling power 
on the minds of those who worship in it, revealing God to their 
perception and realization, and filling them with a sense of 
his glory. 

I. The first great law of symbolization then is, that the sym- 
bol and that which it symbolizes, are of different species or 
orders; and that the relation of the representative to that 
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which it represents, is the relation of analogy. A correspon- 
dence exists between the symbol and that which is symbolized, 
by which the one is fitted to be the representative of the other, 

While, however, this is their general law, there are several 
conspicuous exceptions; and the reason of the deviation in re- 
spect to the most important symbols is, like the primary law 
itself, expressly revealed, and the key thereby furnished for 
the svlution of the others. It is the object of the symbolization 
of the fifth chapter of the Apocalypse, to show that the pecu- 
liar nature, office, and work of the Redeemer are such, that no 
created being is adequate to act as his symbol in the visions. 
A mighty angel cried with a loud voice, “ Who is worthy to 
open the book and louse its seals? And no one in heaven, nor 
on the earth, nor under the earth, was found able to open the 
book, or to look at it,” to see whether he could discover the 
way in which it was to be opened. And the apostle wept 
much because no one was found worthy to open the book, nor 
even to make a trial of his power to open it. And the elder 
said to him: “ Weep not; the Lion of the tribe of Judah has 
prevailed to open the book and loose its seals.” No created 
being then was able or worthy to open the book and loose its 
seals, or even to attempt the task. None had the requisite 
attributes ; none had the requisite rights. To have assigned 
the office to a creature, would have been to treat him as of 
infinite power, wisdom, and authority. None had exerted the 
requisite agency. To have admitted a creature to the office, 
would have been to assume that he had taken on him our na- , 
ture, and died as a sacrifice for our sins. For the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah became qualified for the office, and entitled to 
assume it, by becoming incarnate, and dying for our redemp- 
tion. The living creatures and elders sang, “ Thou art worthy 
to take the book and to open its seals, for thou wast slain, and 
hast redeemed us unto God by thy blood out of every tribe 
and tongue and people and nation, and hast made us to our 
God kings and priests, and we shall reign on the earth.” The 
angels united with them and said with a loud voice, “ Worthy 
is the Lamb who was slain, to receive power, and riches, and 
wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing.” 
And every creature in heaven, and on the earth, and under the 
earth, responded and said, “To him who sits on the throne, 
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and to the Lamb, blessing, and honor, and glory, and domi- 
nion, for ever and ever.” The infinite attributes of the Deity, 
the peculiar nature and sacrificial work of the incarnate Word, 
are therefore requisite to qualify a being to take the book and 
loose its seals. An adequacy to that office, is an adequacy and 
title to receive ascriptions for ever and ever, of glory, and ho- 
nor, and blessing, and dominion, and be worshipped by all 
orders of creatures. To have employed a creature then to 
open the seals, would have been to use him as a symbol of 
Christ in his peculiar attributes as God-man, and peculiar 
office and work as Redeemer ; and would have been therefore 
to assume that there was an analogy between the nature, 
rights, and work of that creature towards men, or some other 
order of beings, and his title to homage on that account ; and 
the nature, rights, and work of Christ towards them, and title 
to supreme worship ;—which would have been an infinite mis- 
representation. It would have been both to deify the crea- 
ture, and to represent that he held an office, and had accom- 
plished a work as mediator between God and men, or some 
other order of fallen beings, resembling the Mediatorial office 
and work of Christ. Truth, therefore, the incommunicable 
prerogatives, the peculiar work of the Lamb, forbid his sym- 
bolization by a creature. 

Ir rue Lams, THEN, IS TO BE SYMBOLIZED AS ACTING A PART 
IN CONDUCTING THE REVELATION, HE MUST APPEAR IN HIS OWN 
PERSON, NOT BY A SUBSTITUTE; AND IF HIS APPEARANCE ON 
EARTH EXERTING THE ACTS OP JUDGMENT OR MERCY THAT BE- 
LONG TO HIS OFFICE IS TO BE FORESHOWN, HE MUST APPEAR IN 
THE VISIONS AS HIS OWN REPRESENTATIVE. In all the visions, 
accordingly, in which a personage appears claiming the attri- 
butes and prerogatives, and exerting the acts that are pecu- 
liar to him and his office, he is shown by indisputable proofs 
to be the incarnate Word himself. Thus the glorious being 
who appeared to the apostle in the first vision, and announced 
himself as The First, and The Last, and The Living, as- 
serts that he had been dead and was alive for ever and ever, 


and had the keys of death and of the grave. There is no’ 


being who is the first and the last and the living, who has 
died, risen to an immortal life, and obtained dominion over 
death and the grave, but the incarnate Word. He stood 
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also in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks, and held 
the stars in his right hand, which are symbols of his presence 
as Redeemer with the churches, and authority over their 
ministers. In his address, too, to the churches, he claims the 
attributes of the Deity, asserts the prerogatives of the Word 
invested with dominion over the church, demands the homage 
due to him as God-man, and promises gifts and threatens 
judgments, which it is his peculiar office as the King of kings 
and Lord of lords to assign to men: and, finally, he expressly 
denominates himself the Son of God, ii. 18. 

In like manner, the Being, who, under the sixth seal, is 
associated with God the Father, and from whom the kings 
and people call on the rocks to hide them, because the great 
day of his wrath is come; isthe Lamb. It is the peculiar 
office of the Lamb to inflict the wrath of the great day on his 
enemies. It is the Lord Jesus who shall be revealed from 
heaven with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking ven- 
geance on them that know not God, and that obey not the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 2 Thess. i. 7, 8. 

The Being, also, chap. xix. 11-16, who leads the armies of 
heaven, judges, and makes war, smites the nations and rules 
them with an iron sceptre, and treads the wine-press of the 
wrath of God, which are peculiarly the work of Christ, has 
his title—King of kings and Lord of lords—inscribed on,his 
vesture, and is expressly declared to be the Word of God. 

On the other hand, all other symbols, that could by possi- 
bility be confounded with him, are discriminated from him in 
the most specific manner. Thus he that sat on the throne is 
everywhere distinguished from the Lamb, who is exhibited as 
standing by it, not as sitting on it; chap. v. 6, 7; vii. 17. 
The ascriptions are to him who sits on the throne, and to the 
Lamb, v. 13. The kings and people desire to hide them- 
selves from the face of him who sits on the throne, and from 
the wrath of the Lamb, vi. 16. The palm-bearing multitude 
offer their acknowledgments to him who sits on the throne, 
and to the Lamb, vii. 10. He is distinguished from the 
Father, whose name is written on the foreheads of the 
hundred and forty-four thousand ; and they are said to bea 
first-fruit to God, and to the Lamb, xiv. 1,4. So, also, xxi. 22, 
23, and xxii. 1-3. On the other hand, the being who offered 
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incense with the prayers of the saints, vili. 3-5, and cast fire 
from his censer to the earth, is expressly said to be an angel. 
The glorious form, also, descending from the sky, whose 
countenance was like the sun, his feet like glowing brass, and 
his head encircled by a rainbow, is denominated an angel, 
x. 1. 

By this great spectacle, then, whose meaning is revealed in 
such dazzling characters, we are taught that the Son of God, 
in place of being represented in the visions by an agent of a 
different order, appears in all instances as his own symbol; 
and that the reason is, that no created agent is adequate to 
represent him; that to employ a creature as his symbol, 
would be to assume that that creature resembled him in attri- 
butes, station, and office, which would be an infinite falsehood. 
Accordingly, wherever the First and the Last and the Lamb 
is symbolized in the Visions, and conducts their evolutions, he 
is the representative of himself; and wherever he is exhibited 
as appearing visibly to the redeemed in heaven, or to men on 
earth, it indicates his personal and visible appearance to them, 
and exertion of the agency denoted by the symbolic acts 
ascribed to him in the prophecy. 

But as truth and congruity, which required this deviation 
from the general law of symbols, must also require it in all 
other instances where an adherence to that law would involve 
their violation—as no representative can be employed that 
carries with it a false ascription of attributes, conditions, pre- 
rogatives, or acts; it is equally certain that if any other agents 
are symbolized in the visions, or any other acts of which no 
analogous representative can be found, they must serve also 
as their own symbols, in place of being exhibited by others of 
a different order. And there are several of that kind; and 
they are, in every instance, like the Son of God, described in 
such a manner as to show who they are. Thus the majestic 
form who appeared seated on the throne in the visions, chap. 
iv., v., is clearly defined to be God the Father, by the title Lord 
God Almighty, by the ascription to him of the creation of 
all things, and by the discrimination of him from the Lamb, 
and from the Holy Spirit; ch. iv. 5,8,11; v. 7,9, 13; vi. 16; 
vii. 10; xiv. 1-4; xv. 3. The same reason that renders it 
unsuitable that the Redeemer should be symbolized by a 
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created agent, obviously renders it improper that God the 
Father should be represented by a creature. It would be to 
imply that the creature is of a nature, station, rights, and 
agency towards creaiures, that resemble those of the Self- 
existent and Almighty ; that he is self-existent, therefore, a 
creator of creatures, and an object, and properly, of homage. 
But no creature possesses such attributes, exerts such acts, 
or sustains such relations. To have substituted a creature, 
therefore, in his place, would have involved an infinite false- 
hood and made an infinite misrepresentation. 

II. A second characteristic of these interpreted symboliza- 
tions is, that the correspondence between the representative and 
that which it represents, extends to all their chief parts; and 
the several elements or parts of the symbol, denote correspond- 
ing parts in that which it symbolizes. Thus the symbolic 
agent denotes an agent or agents, and not anything else: The 
acts of the symbolic agent symbolize analogous acts of those 
who are represented by that agent, and not anything else. 
The effects produced by the symbolic agent, represent effects 
to be produced by those who are symbolized by that agent. 
And the subjects of the acts or influences of the symbol, stand 
for those who are to be the subjects of the acts or influences 
of the agents whom the symbol represents. Thus the great 
beasts: of Daniel’s vision stand for kings; the acts of those 
beasts, for the acts of those kings; and the defeat and destruc- 
tion of the beasts, for the evils and catastrophes of which those 
kings whom they represented were to be the subjects. The 
act of the bear, in lifting itself up, and holding three ribs be- 
tween its teeth, symbolizes the act of the kings of Persia in 
invading other kingdoms, and slaughtering their armies and 
inhabitants. The act of the ten-horned wild beast in breaking 
with its teeth, and stamping with its feet, symbolizes the acts 
of the supreme rulers of the Roman state, in slaughtering and 
trampling down the nations around them: The act of the 
ram pushing westward, and northward, and southward, de- 
notes the acts of the kings of Persia in assailing the nations at 
the west, north, and south. The act of the he-goat in passing 
from the west without touching the ground, represents the 
rapid and resistless march of the king of Greece towards the 
east. The act of the goat in rushing on the ram, breaking its 
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horns, casting it to the ground, and trampling it down, denotes 
the act of Alexander in attacking, defeating, and slaying Da- 
rius, and terminating the Persian dynasty. The breaking of 
the image by the stone cut out of the mountain, symbolizes the 
destruction of those who are represented by the image. The 
hewing down and removal of the tree from its station, denote 
the removal of Nebuchadnezzar from his throne, and banish- 
ment from his palace. The inferior animals that were over- 
powered by the ram, torn by the bear, and broken and tram- 
pled by the ten-horned beast, symbolize the nations that were 
assailed, conquered, and slaughtered by the warriors who are 
denoted by those symbols. The acts ascribed to the symbols, 
whatever they are, are suited to their nature. Ferocious 
beasts kill and devour the animals on which they are accus- 
tomed to prey. The ram and goat contend with each other 
with their horns and hoofs according to their habits. The 
stone that descends from a mountain on the image, breaks it 
to pieces and reduces it to powder. The horseman of the 
second seal, armed with a sword, takes peace from the earth, 
and causes men to kill one another. The horseman of the 
third bearing a balance, exercises authority over grain, oil, 
and wine, on which taxes were levied. 

This method of symbolization, by which agents stand for 
agents, acts for acts, effects for effects, and the subjects of 
effects for subjects of effects, is required by analogy. There 
is a correspondence between agents and agents, and between 
acts and acts, and an adaptation of the one to represent the 
other. But there is no suitableness in an agent to denote an 
act, or an effect. They are wholly unlike in nature and rela- 
tion. There is no suitableness in an agent to stand for the 
subject of an agency. Their relations are the opposites of 
each other. This method is indispensable also, in order that 
a symbolization may be intelligible. Were agents used as 
symbols not only of agents, but indifferently also of acts and 
effects and the subjects of actions, there would be no means of 
determining in what relation any symbol was used; and no 
uniform rule of explication therefore, and thence no certainty 
that any construction, however probable it might appear, ex- 
pressed the true meaning. This law, so clearly indicated in 
all the interpretations that are given in the prophecies, so self- 
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evident, and so essential to a just solution of the symbols, has 
not only never been formally noticed by commentators, but 
has been violated in a large share of their constructions. 

III. In these symbolizations, living agents denote living 
agents, not inanimate objects, nor mere characteristics or quali- 
ties. Thus the four wild beasts of Daniel’s vision, represent 
the supreme rulers of the four great empires: The ram and 
goat symbolize the kings of Persia aud Greece. The birds 
and beasts that were sheltered by the tree, represent the na- 
tions that lived under Nebuchadnezzar’s government. The 
inferior animals killed and devoured by the ten-horned wild 
beast, and assailed and struck down by the ram, symbolize 
the armies and people who were defeated, slaughtered, and 
conquered by the kings of Persia, and the rulers of Rome. 
And this is required by analogy. There is an adaptation in 
a living and voluntary agent, to symbolize such an agent; 
but a voluntary agent has no such suitableness to represent an 
inanimate cause, that in place of moving of its own innate 
power, is but an instrument in the hands of an intelligent being. 
Their natures and their relations are essentially dissimilar. 

IV. All the symbolic agents in these interpreted visions, 
drawn from the created universe, that act in our world, and 
that denote agents of a different order from themselves, denote 
agents of our race. Thus the wild beasts of Daniel’s vision, 
the ram and goat, the inferior beasts which they assail and 
kill, the tree and image, and the horns of the beasts, denote 
kings and conquerors, or the armies and people whom they 
attack and destroy. The stars, lampstands, water, and moun- 
tains, symbolize men. The only material agents among them 
that are not symbols of men, are the seven lamps that denote 
the Holy Spirit, but they are not exhibited as on earth, but 
before the throne of God in heaven. 

V. The names of these interpreted symbols are their literal 
and proper names, not metaphorical titles and descriptions. 
Each symbolic agent was literally what it is denominated. 
The animal that is called a winged lion, was a winged lion; 
the bear a real bear; the winged leopard, a real leopard with 
wings, and the ten-horned wild beast, a wild beast answering 
in every respect to the description of it. The Lamb that had 
been slain, was the Lamb that had been slain ; the angels were 
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angels, and the witnesses were men. This is manifest from 
the acts that are ascribed to them, which are such severally 
as are suited to their nature. It is apparent also from the in- 
terpretations given of them, which imply that the symbols 
were precisely such as the descriptions of them repre- 
sent. It is certain also from the consideration, that if the sym- 
bols were not what they are denominated, we then have no 
means of knowing what they were; and thence cannot know 
that those which are interpreted have any adaptation to sym- 
bolize what they are said to represent, nor what it is which 
those are suited to symbolize of which no interpretation is 
given. 

If their names are used metaphorically, not literally, then 
their real nature is concealed from us. They are not what 
they are called ; and we have no means of knowing what they 
are. We only know what they in some relation resemble. 
To interpret them, therefore, must be impossible. We cannot 
know their meaning, while ignorant of their nature. Self-evi- 
dent and important as this truth is, it has wholly escaped the 
notice of commentators, and been violated in a great share 
of their explications. They have treated the names of sym- 
bols, very generally, as metaphors, and implied accordingly 
that their nature is unknown, and their meaning undisco- 
verable. 

VI. In several of these instances a single agent symbolizes 
a body and succession of men. Thus the fourth wild beast of 
Daniel, denotes the body and succession of the rulers of the 
Roman empire, from the first institution of that state, to the 
time when they are to be destroyed at the advent of the Son 
of God. This is shown by the representation that the prophet 
beheld the beast, till on the coming of the Almighty it was 
slain, and its body given to the burning flame. It represents 
therefore a succession of men exercising rule in that empire, 
for more than two thousand and five hundred years. The 
winged lion, the bear, and the leopard, denote-the dynasties, 
also, of Babylonia, Persia, and Greece, as long as they con- 
tinued ; as is seen from the prediction that as concerning the 
rest of the beasts, their dominion should be taken away— 
though their lives should be continued for a season and time. 
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They denoted those dynasties therefore through the whole 
succession to their end. The he-goat, in like manner, sym- 
bolized the original and secondary dynasties of the Greek 
empire through their whole series, as is indicated by the inter- 
pretation of the first horn as denoting the first dynasty, and 
the four that succeeded it, as standing for the four dynas- 
ties that inherited the empire on the extinction of the first. 
So also the seven golden candlesticks or lampstands, symbolize 
the seven churches of Asia as long as they continued to exist, 
as is shown by Christ’s addresses, in which he forewarns them 
of the administration he was to exercise over them, whatever 
their conduct or condition should at any period be. The 
witnesses also symbolize a body and succession ; as is seen by 
their being interpreted as representing the same persons, as 
are denoted by the olive trees and candlesticks; and by the 
period during which they are to utter their testimony. In 
these symbolizations, then, the representative agents, acts, and 
periods, bear but a slight proportion to those for which they 
stand. Individuals symbolize long successions ; a few persons, 
great numbers; single acts a series and multitude ; and short 
periods, periods that are proportionably long. 

VII. Characteristics of symbols, denote analogous charac- 
teristics of the agents which those symbols represent. Thus the 
strength of the iron in Nebuchadnezzar’s image, symbolized the 
strength of the Roman rulers whom that part of the image 
denoted ; the brittleness of the clay, the weakness of those 
whom the clay represented ; and the terribleness of the ten- 
horned wild beast, the terribleness of the Romans whom 
it symbolized. The splendor of the Rainbow Angel, repre- 
sented the dignity, conspicuousness, and glory of the Reformers 
whom he symbolized ; and the sackcloth of the witnesses, the 
humbleness and sorrowfulness of those whom they repre- 
sented. 

These several laws are thus clearly involved in the inter- 
pretations that are given us by the Revealer, the angels, and 
the prophets. No rules of philology have a more ample demon- 
stration. And as those interpretations are A REVELATION of 
the mode in which the symbols that are explained are used, 
the laws by which they are framed are revealed laws, and are 
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to be taken, therefore, as revealed laws of the several classes 
of symbols universally to which they belong. They are as 
adequate to their end, as fully entitled to our implicit faith, 
and as obligatory as any other part of the revelation. The 
symbols that are explained are sufficiently numerous, and of 
sufficient variety, to indicate that their laws are the laws of 
symbols universally. The whole number of symbols employed 
in the Scriptures, is four hundred and fifteen. 


. Abyss in the earth. Rev. ix. 1, 2, 11; xx. 1, 3. 

. Abyss of waters. Rev. xi. 7; xvii. 8. 

. Air. Rev. ix. 2; xvi. 17. 

. Altar of incense. Ezekiel xli. 22. Rev. viii. 3,53 ix. 18; 
xiv. 18. 

. Altar of sacrifice. Ezek. ix. 2; xl. 47. Rev. vi. 9; xi. 1. 

. Ancient of Days. Daniel vii. 9-13. 

. Ancients of Israel. Ezek. viii. 11, 12; ix. 6. 

. Angels. Daniel vii. 10. Rev. v.11; vii. 1, 2,113 viii. 
3-5; ix. 15; x. 13 xii. 7,8; xiv. 6, 8, 9, 15, 18, 19; 
XVill. 1; xix. 17. 

. Angels that have fallen. Rev. xii. 7, 8, 9. 

. Angel of the star and pit. Rev. ix. 1, 11. 

. Apostles. Rev. xviii. 20. 

. Arches. Ezek. xl. 16, 22, and many others. 

. Ark of the covenant. Rev. xi. 19. 

. Armageddon. Rev. xvi. 16. 

. Armies of heaven. Rev. xix. 14, 19. 

. Armies of the kings and wild beast. Rev. xix. 19. 

. Artisaus. Rev. xviii. 22. 

. Attendants, as assisting priests or servants. Zech. iii. 4, 
5, 7, 8. 

. Balance. Ezek. v.1. Rev. vi. 5. 

. Bands. Ezek. iv. 8. Daniel iv. 15, 23. 

. Bank of the river. Ezek. xlvii. 7,12. Rev. xxii. 2. 

. Barley. Rev. vi. 6. Ezek. iv. 9. 

. Battering rams. Ezek. iv. 2. 

. Battle. Rev. xvi. 14; xx. 8. 

. Bay. Zech. vi. 3. 

. Beans. Ezek. iv. 9. 
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29. 
30. 


Bear. Daniel vii. 5. 

Beasts of the field, or common beasts. Daniel iv. 12, 14; 
Viii. 4. 

Beasts that are wild and carnivorous. Rev. vi. 8. 

Beast, wild, a monster of ten horns. Daniel vii. 7, 8, 11, 
20-24. 

Beast, wild, a monster of seven heads and ten horns. Rev. 
xi. 7; xiii. 1-10, 12, 17, 18; xiv. 9, 11; xvi. 2, 138; 
xvii. 3, 7-17; xix. 19, 20; xx. 4, 10. 

Beast, wild, of two horns. Rev. xiii. 11-17. 

Belly and thighs of Nebuchadnezzar’s image. Dan. ii. 32. 

Birds. Daniel iv. 12,14. Rev. xix. 17, 18, 21. 

Bitter. Rev. x. 9, 10. 

Black. Zech. vi. 20. Rev. vi. 5, 12. 

Blood. Rev. viii. 7, 8; xiv. 20; xvi. 4; xvii. 6; xviii. 24; 
xix. 2. 

Bodies of men. Rev. xviii. 13. 

Bodies, dead, of the witnesses. Rev. xi. 8, 9. 

Bondmen. Rev. vi. 15; xiii. 16; xix. 18. 

Bones. Exek. xxxvii. 1-14. 

Books. Daniel vii. 10. Rev. xx. 12. 

Book of seven seals. Rev. v. 1-5, 9. 

Book of life. Rev. xiii. 8; xvii. 8; xx. 12, 153; xxi. 27. 

Book, little. Rev. x. 2, 8, 9. 

Bow. Rev. vi. 2. 

Bowl of the golden candlestick. Zech. iv. 2, 3. 

Branches. Daniel iv. 12, 14,21. Zech. iv. 12. 

Brass. Daniel ii. 32. 

Bread. Ezek. iv. 9. 

Breastplate. Rev. ix. 9, 17. 

Breast and arms of Nebuchadnezzar’s image. Daniel 
ii. 32. 

Breath. Ezek. xxxvii. 6, 8,9, 10. Rev. xiii. 15. 

Breadth. Ezek. xl. 5, 6, 13, and many others. Rev. 
xxi. 16. 

Bride. Rev. xix. 7, 8. 

Bridles. - Rev. xiv. 20. 

Camp. Ezek. iv. 2. Rev. xx. 9. 

Candlestick of seven lamps. Zech. iv. 2, 3, 11. 
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59. 


60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
. Censers. Ezek. viii. 11. Rev. viii. 3-5. 
65. 
66. 


67. 
. Cherubim of four faces. Ezek. i. 5-15; ix. 3; x. 2, 3. 
69. 


70. 
71. 
72. 


73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 


77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 


83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 


87. 
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Candlesticks of one lamp, or light. Rev. i. 12, 13, 20; 
xi. 4. 

Carpenters or workmen. Zech. i. 20, 21. 

Cattle. Rev. xviii. 13. 

Cavalry. Rev. ix. 16. 

Caves. Rev. vi. 15. 


Chain. Rev. xx. 1. 

Chambers of the court of the temple. Ezek. xl. 7, 10, 12, 
16, 17, 21. 

Chariots. Zech. vi. 1-3. Rev. xviii. 13. 


Cherubim wrought on the doors and walls of the temple. 
Ezek. xli. 18-25. 

Cheenix. Rev. vi. 6. 

Cinnamon. Rev. xviii. 13. 

City, Jerusalem. Ezek. viii. 3; ix. 1, 4,8; xl.2. Rev. 
xi. 2. 8; xiv. 20. 

City, great Babylon. Rev. xvi. 19; xvii. 18; xviii. 1-24. 

Cities of the nations. Rev. xvi. 19. 

Clay. Daniel ii. 33-35, 41, 43. 

Cloud of fire, of God’s presence and glory. Ezek. i. 4; 
x. 3, 4. 

Cloud enveloping the angel. Rev. x. 1. 

Cloud, white. Rev. xiv. 14-16. 

Clouds of heaven. Daniel vii. 13. 

Clusters ofa vine. Rev. xiv. 18. 

Coals of fire. Isaiah vi. 6,7. Ezek. x. 2, 6, 7. 

Command, annunciation, decree, cry, or warning uttered 
aloud. Daniel iv. 14-17, 23. Rev. vi. 10; viii. 13; 
xiv. 7-9, 15, 18; xvi. 1; xviii. 2, 4-20; xix. 17, 18. 

Commanders of thousands. Rev. vi. 15; xix. 18. 

Corners of the earth. Rev. vii. 1. 

Court, the outer court of the temple. Ezek. xl. 17, 20, 
31, 34, 37; xlii. 1,7, 8,9. Rev. xi. 2.. 

Court, the inner of the temple. Ezek. xl. 23, 27, 28, 
32, 44; xliii. 5. 

Creatures, the living. Rev. iv. 6-9; v. 6, 8, 14; vii. 11; 

xiv. 3; xix. 4. 
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88. Creatures of all orders in heaven, on the earth, and under 


the earth. Rev. v. 13. 


89. Crowns. Zech.vi. 11. Rev. iv. 4,10; vi.2; ix. 73 xii. 1; 


xiv. 14. 


90. Cubit. Ezek. xl. 5, 7,9, 11-15. Rev. xxi. 17. 
91. Cup. Rev. xiv. 10; xvi. 19; xvii. 4; xviii. 6. 
Darkness. Rev. xvi. 10. 


93. Day. Ezek. xii. 4,7. Rev. viii. 12; xii. 10. 

, 94. Days. Ezek. iv. 4-6. Rev. ix. 15; xi. 3,9, 11; xii. 6. 
95. Dead, small and great. Rev. xx. 5, 12, 13. 
96. Death as a place of the dead. Rev. xx. 13, 14. 


97. 


Denarius. Rev. vi. 6. 


98. Desert. Ezek. xlvii. 8; Rev. xii. 6, 14; xvii. 3. 


99. 


100. 
101. 
102. 


103. 
104. 
105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 








115. 
116. 
117. 
118, 


Devil or Satan. Zech. iii. 1,2; Rev. xii. 7-9; 12, 18; 


xx. 2, 3, 7, 10. 

Dew. Daniel iv. 15, 23, 33. 

Diadems. Rev. xii. 3; xiii. 1; xix. 12. 

Dragon of seven heads and ten horns. Rev. xii. 8, 4 
15; xiii. 2,4; xvi. 13. 

Door. Ezek. xli. 2, 3, 11, and others. 

Dust. Rev. xviii. 19. 

Earth. Rev. vi. 13; vii. 1; viii. 5; x. 23; xii. 163 xiii. 
3; xiv. 6; xvi. 2. 

Earth, the new. Rev. xxi. 1. 

Earthquake. Rev. vi. 12; viii. 5; xi. 18, 19; xvi. 18. 

Elders. Rev. iv. 4,10; v. 8, 14; vii. 11; xi. 16; xiv. 
3; xix. 4. 

En-gedi. Ezek. xlvii. 10. 

En-eglaim. Ezek. xlvii. 10. 

Epha. Zech. v. 6. 

Evening. Ezek. xii. 4, 7. 

Evenings—mornings. Daniel viii. 14. 

Eyes. Daniel vii. 8; Zech. iii. 9; iv. 10; Rev. iv. 6; 
v. 6. 

Euphrates. Rev. ix. 14; xvi. 12. 

Face. Rev. i. 16; ii. 7; x. 1. 

Fiery in color. Rev. ix. 17. 

Fire. Daniel vii. 10, 11; Rev. viii. 5,7; ix. 17, 18; xi. 

5; xiii. 13; xiv. 10; xvi. 8; xvii. 16; xviii. 8; xx. 
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147. 
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149. 
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152. 
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Firmament. Ezek. i. 22, 23; x. 1. 

Fish. Ezek. xlvii. 9,10; Rev. viii. 9; xvi. 3. 

Fishers. Ezek. xlvii. 10. 

First and Last, the. Rev. i. 11, 17, 18. 

Fitches. Ezek. iv. 9. 

Flesh of man. Ezek. xxxvii. 6,8: Rev. xix. 18, 21. 

Flesh of horses. Rev. xix. 18. 

Flour. Rev. xviii. 13. 

Forts. Ezek. iv. 2. 

Foundations of walls. Rev. xxi. 14, 19. 

Fountains. Rev. viii. 10; xvi. 4. 

Frankincense. Rev. xviii. 13. 

Freemen. Rev. vi. 15; xiii. 16; xix. 18. 

Fruit. Ezek. xlvii. 12; Daniel iv. 12, 14, 21; Rev. 
xviii. 14; xxii. 2. 

Furlongs. Rev. xiv. 20; xxi. 16. 

Gabriel. Daniel viii. 16. 

Gates of the city New Jerusalem. Rev. xxi. 12, 13, 15, 
21, 25. 

Gates of the city Old Jerusalem. Ezek. ix. 2. 

Gates of the court of the temple. Ezek. xl. 6. 

Garments, filthy. Zech. iii. 3. 

Garments, white. Daniel vii. 9; Rev. iv. 4. 

Garments. Rev. xvi. 15. 

Garments, red. Rev. xix. 13, 16. 

Gentiles. Zech. i. 21; Rev. xi. 2. 

Girdle of gold. Rev. i. 13; xv. 6. 

Goat. Daniel viii. 5-8, 21. 

God the Father. Rev. iv. 2, 3, 8, 11; viii. 2,45 xi. 16, 
17; xv. 3,4; xix. 46. 

God of Israel, and Glory of the God of Israel. Ezek. x. 
4; xi. 22, 23; xliii. 2, 4, 5. 

Gog and Magog. Rev. xx. 8, 9. 

Gold. Daniel ii. 32; Rev. xvii. 4; xviii. 12,16; xxi. 
18, 21. 

Gospel, a book. Rev. xiv. 6. 

Grass. Rev. viii. 7; ix. 4. 

Grave. Rev. vi. 8; xx. 13, 14. 

Green things. Rev. ix. 4. 

Grizzled. Zech. vi. 3, 6. 
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165. 
166. 
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172. 


173. 


174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
18). 
181. 


182, 
183. 
184. 


185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 





Hail. Rev. viii. 7; xi. 19; xvi. 21. 

Hair, white. Daniel vii. 9; Rev. i. 14. 

Hair of the prophet. Ezek. v. 1, 2. 

Hair of women. Rev. ix. 8. 

Half hour. Rev. viii. 1. 

Half atime. Daniel xii. 7; Rev. xii. 14. 

Harlot. Rev. xvii. 1-6, 15-18; xix. 2, 3. 

Harps. Rev. v. 8; xv. 2. 

Harvest. Rev. xiv. 15. 

Head of Nebuchadnezzar’s Image. Daniel ii. 32. 

Heads of beasts. Daniel vii. 6; Rev. xiii. 1,3; xvii. 3, 
7, 9. 

Heart. Daniel vii. 4. 

Heat. Rev. xvi. 9. 

Heaven. Rev. vi. 14; xii. 1, 3,83; xxi. 1. 

Heaven opened. Rev. iv. 1; xix. 11. 

Heavens, new. Rev. xxi. 7. 

Height. Daniel iv. 11; Rev. xxi. 16. 

Horseman. Zech. i. 8-11; Rev. vi. 2, 4, 5, 8. 

Horns. Daniel vii. 7, 8, 20, 24; viii. 3-9, 20-22; Rev, 
v.63 xiii. 1, 115 xvii. 3, 12, 16. 

Horses. Zech. i. 2-8; vi. 2-8; Rev. vi. 2, 4, 5, 83 
xvill. 18; xix. 11, 14, 18, 21. 

Horses with lions’ heads. Rev. ix. 17. 

Host of heaven. Daniel viii. 10, 11. 

Host—an army or multitude. Daniel viii. 12. 

Hour. Rev. ix. 15. 

Hyacinthine. Rev. ix. 17. 

Image of Jealousy. Ezek. viii. 3-5. 

Image, Nebuchadnezzar’s. Daniel ii. 31-33. 

Image of the wild beast. Rev. xiii. 14, 15; xiv. 9, 11; 
xv. 2; xvi. 2; xix. 20; xx. 4. 

Incense. Ezek. viii. 11; Rev. viii. 3. 

Inkhorn. Ezek. ix. 2. 

Inhabitants of the earth. Rev. vi. 10; viii. 18; xii. 123 
xiii. 8, 14; xiv. 6; xvii. 8. 

Inhabitants of heaven. Rev. xiii. 6. 

Iron. Daniel ii. 33-35, 40-43. 

Islands. Rev. vi. 14; xvi. 20. 

Joshua the high priest. Zech. iii. 1-3, 6-9; vi. 11. 
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Key. Rev. ix. 1; xx. 1. 

Kingdom. xvi. 10; xvii. 17. 

Kings. Rev. vi. 15; xvii. 2, 10, 12; xviii. 3; xxi. 24. 

Kings from the sun rising. Rev. xvi. 12. 

Knife. Ezek. v. 1, 2. 

Lake of fire and brimstone. Rev. xix. 20; xx. 10, 14, 
15. 

Lamb, the. Rev. v. 6, 8, 12; vii. 9,17; xiv. 1; xvii. 14, 

Lamps burning before the throne of God. Rev. iv. 5. 

Land of Israel. Ezek. xl. 2. 

Leaves of the tree of life. Ezek. xlvii. 12; Rev. xxii. 2. 

Length. Ezek. xl. 11, 20; Rev. xxi. 16. 

Lentils. Ezek. iv. 9. 

Legs and feet of Nebuchadnezzar’s image. Daniel ii. 
33. 

Leopard with wings. Daniel vii. 6. 

Light. Rev. xviii. 23; xxi. 11, 24; xxii. 5. 

Lightnings from the throne of God. Rev. iv. 5. 

Lightnings in the earth’s atmosphere. Rev. viii. 5; xi. 
19; xvi. 18. 

Likeness of a man. [Ezek. i. 26,27; viii. 2,3,4; Daniel 
viii. 15. 

Line. Ezek. xl. 3; Zech. ii. 1. 

Linen, white and pure. Ezek. ix. 2,11; Rev. xv. 6; 
XViii. 12, 16; xix. 8. 

Lion with wings. Daniel vii. 4. 

Locusts. Rev. ix. 3-11. 

Man like brass, or an angel. Ezek. xl. 3. 

Man. Zech. ii. 1, 4. 

Manchild. Rev. xii. 2, 4, 5. 

Marish. Ezek. xlvii. 11. 

Mark on the forehead. Ezek. ix. 4. 

Mark of the wild beast. Rev. xiii. 17, 18; xiv. 9, 11; 
xv. 2; xvi. 2; xix. 20; xx. 4. 

Marriage. Rev. xix. 7. 

Men. Ezek. viii. 16; ix. 2; Rev. viii. 11; ix. 15, 18; 
xill. 13; xxi. 3, 4. 

Men not having the seal of God on their foreheads. 
Rev. ix. 4, 5, 6, 10. 

Men who have the mark of the beast. Rev. xvi. 2. 
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221. 
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230. 
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233. 
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250. 


251. 
252. 
253. 
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Men, great, rich, mighty. Rev. vi. 15. 

Men of name. Rev. xi. 13. 

Merchants. Rev. xviii. 3, 11, 15, 23. 

Merchandize. Rev. xviii. 11, 12. 

Michael. Rev. xii. 7. 

Midheaven. Rev. viii. 13; xiv. 6; xix. 17. 

Millet. Ezek. iv. 9. ; 

Mitre. Zech. iii. 5. 

Month. Rev. ix. 5, 10, 15; xi. 2; xiii. 5. 

Moon. Gen. xxxvii. 9. Rev. vi. 12; viii. 12; xii. 1; 
xxi. 23. 

Mount. Ezek. iv. 2. 

Mount Zion. Rev. xiv. 1. 

Mountain. Ezek. xi. 2. Daniel ii. 35,45. Rev. vi. 15. 
16; xvi. 20; xvii. 9; xxi. 10. 

Mountain burning. Rev. viii. 8. 

Mountain of brass. Zech. vi. 1. 

Mouth. Daniel vii. 20. Rev. xiii. 5, 6. 

Multitude. Rev. vii. 9; xvii. 15. 

Nails of brass. Daniel vii. 19. 

Name of God. Rev. xiii. 6. 

Name of the Father. Rev. xiv. 1; xxii. 4. 

Name of the Lamb. Rev. xiv. 1. 

Name of the Word which no one knows. Rev. xix. 12. 

Name of the King of kings and Lord of lords. Rev. 
xix. 16. 

Name of the wild beast. Rev. xiii. 17. 

Name of the harlot. Rev. xvii. 5. 

Names of men. Rev. xiii. 8; xvii. 8. 

Names of blasphemy. Rev. xiii. 1; xvii. 3. 

Names of apostles. Rev. xxi. 14. 

Names of the tribes of Israel. Rev. xxi. 12. 

Nations. Rev. vii. 9; ix. 9; xiii.7; xiv. 6,8; xvii. 15; 
xviii. 3; xix. 15; xx. 3,8 ; xxi. 243; xxii. 2. 

Nets. Ezek. xlvii. 11. 

Night. Rev. viii. 12; xii. 10. 

Number. Rev. vii. 4,8; ix. 16; xx. 8. 

Number of the wild beast and its name. Rev. xiii. 17, 18. 

Odors. Rev. v. 8; xviii. 13. 

One like a Son of Man, but who is divine. Daniel vii. 

13, 14; Rev. i. 13. 
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One like a son of man, who is not divine. Rev. xiv. 14, 

Oil. Rey. vi. 6; xviii. 13. 

Ointment. Rev. xviii. 13. 

Olive trees. Zechariah iv. 3, 11, 14; Rev. xi. 4. 

Pale. Zech. i. 8. Rev. vi. 8. 

Palm branches. Rev. vii. 9. 

Palm trees carved. Ezek. xl. 16, 22, 26, 31,37; xli.18, 26. 

Pan. Ezek. iv. 3. 

Pearls. Rev. xviii. 12, 16 ; xxi. 21. 

Peoples. Rev. vii. 9; xi. 9; xiii. 7; xiv. 63 xviii. 15. 

Persons of both sexes‘and all ages. Ezek. ix. 6; Rev. 
xiii. 16. 

Pictures of beasts, reptiles, and idols. Ezek. viii. 10. 

Pillar. Ezek. xl. 49. 

Pilots. Rev. xviii. 17. 

Pipes of the golden candlestick. Zech. iv. 2. 

Pit. Rev. ix. 12. 

Porch. Ezek. xl. 7, 9, 48, 49. 

Posts. Ezek. xl. 9, 14. 

Prince of the host. Daniel viii. 11, 25. 

Prophet John. Revelation x. 8, 11. 

Prophet, the false. Rev. xvi. 13; xix. 20; xx. 10. 

Purple. Rev. xvii. 4 ; xviii. 12, 16. 

Rainbow. Ezek. i. 28; Rev. iv. 3; x. 1. 

Ram. Daniel viii. 3-7, 20. 

Red. Zech. i. 8; vi.2. Rev. vi. 4,12; xii, 3. 

Reed. Ezek. xl. 3,5; Rev. xi. 1; xxi. 15. 

Ribs. Daniel vii. 5. 

River of life. Ezek. xlvii. 1,6. Rev. xxii. 1,2. 

Rivers. Rev. viii. 10 ; xvi. 4. 

Robes, white. Rev. i. 13; vi. 11; vii. 9, 13, 14. 

Rocks. Rev. vi. 15, 16. 

Roll. Zechariah v. 1-4. 

Sackcloth. Rev. xi. 3. 

Sacrifice, daily. Daniel viii. 11, 12, 13. 

Sailors. Rev. xviii. 17. 

Saints. Rev. xiii. 7. 

Salt. Ezek. xlvii. 11. 

Sanctuary. Daniel viii. 11, 13, 14. 

Scarlet. Rev. xvii. 3, 4. 
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Sea. Ezek. xlvii. 8: Daniel vii. 2,3: Rev. vii. 13 viii. 
8,9; x. 2; xiii. 1; xvi. 3; xviii. 17,19; xx. 13. 

Sea of glass. Rev. iv. 6; xv. 2. 

Seals. Rev. v. 1, 2, 5; vi. 1, 3, 5, 7, 9,12; viii. 1; xx. 3. 

Seal of God. Rev. vii. 2; ix. 4. 

Sealed, the 144,000. Rev. vii. 2,8; xiv. 1, 5. 

Sceptre of iron. Rev. xii. 5; xix. 15. 

Seed, or offspring. Rev. xii. 17. 

Seraphim. Isaiah vi. 2, 3, 6, 7. 

Servants of God. Revelation vii. 3, 8 ; xxii. 3. 

Sheaf. Genesis xxxvii. 7, 8. 

Sheep. Revelation xviii. 13. 

Shinar. Zech. v. 11. 

Ships. Rev. viii. 9 ; xviii. 17, 19. 

Shore of the sea. Rev. xiii. 1. 

Sickle. Rev. xiv. 14-19. 

Silk. Rev. xviii. 12. 

Silver. Daniel ii. 32: Rev. xviii. 12. 

Sinews. Ezekiel xxxvii. 6, 8. 

Skin. Ezekiel xxxvii. 6, 8. 

Smoke. Rev. viii. 4; ix. 2,3, 17,18; xiv. 11; xv. 8; 
xviii. 9, 18; xix. 3. 

Song. Rev. xiv. 3; xv. 3, 4. 

Sound of wings. Rev. ix. 9. 

Sound of a millstone. Rev. xviii. 22. 

Souls. Rev. vi. 9; xviii. 18; xx. 4. 

Spice. Rev. xviii. 13. 

Spirits, unclean. Rev. xvi. 13, 14. 

Stars of heaven. Genesis xxxvii. 9; Daniel viii. 10; 
Rev. vi. 18; viii. 12; xii. 1, 4. 

Stars held in Christ’s hand. Rev. i. 16, 20. 

Star, burning. Rev. viii. 10. 

Star that had fallen. Rev. ix. 1. 

Stairs and steps. Ezek. xl. 6, 31, 34, 37. 

Sticks. Ezek. xxxvii. 16, 20. 

Stings. Rev. ix. 10. 

Stone from the mountain. Daniel ii. 34, 45. 

Stone of seven eyes. Zech. iii. 9. 

Stones, precious. Rev. xviii. 12, 16; xxi. 18, 20. 

Street. Rev. xi. 8; xxi. 213; xxii. 2. 
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Stuff. Ezek. xii. 4. 7. ¢ 

Stump of atree. Daniel iv. 15, 23, 26. ¢ 

Sulphur. Rev. ix. 17, 18; xiv. 10. 

Sulphurous in color. Rev. ix. 17. 

Sun. Ezek. viii. 16: Rev. vi. 12; viii. 12; ix. 23 xii. 1; 
xvi. 8; xix. 17. 

Sunrising, or east. Rev. vii. 2; xvi. 12. 

Supper, marriage. Rev. xix. 9. 

Supper, of God. Rev. xix. 17. 

Sweet. Rev. x. 9, 10. 

Sword of two edges. Rev. i. 16; xix. 15, 21. 

Sword, common. Rev. vi. 4, 8. 

Tabernacle. Rev. xiii. 6; xxi. 3. 

Tables. Ezekiel xl. 39, 40, 41, 42. 

Tails. Rev. ix. 10, 19. 

Talent of lead. Zechariah v. 7. 

Tears. Rev. vii. 17; xxi. 4. 

Teeth. Daniel vii. 7, 19; Rev. ix. 8. 

Temple in heaven. Rev. xi. 19; xiv. 15,17; xv. 5, 6, 
8; xvi. 17. 

Temple in Jerusalem. Isaiah vi. 1,4; Ezek. viii. 14; 
ix. 3, 6, 7; x. 3, 4; xl. 5; xli. 1; Rev. xi. 1, 2. 

Tenth of the city Babylon. Rev. xi. 13. 

Threshhold. Ezek. xl. 6. 

Things dainty and splendid. Rev. xviii. 14. 

Throne of God. Isaiah vi. 1; Ezekiel i. 26; x. 1; Dan. 
vii. 9; Rev. iv. 2; xii. 5; xvi. 17; xx. 11; xxii. 1,3, 

Thrones. Rev. iv. 4; xx. 4. 

Throne of the wild beast. Rev. xvi. 10. 

Thunders trom the throne of God. Rev. iv. 5. 

Thunders in the earth’s atmosphere. Rev. viii. 5; xi. 
19; xvi. 18. 

Thunder voices seven. Rev. x. 3, 4. 

Tile. Ezekiel iv. 1. 

Times. Daniel iv. 16, 23, 25, 32; Rev. xii. 14. 

Toes of Nebuchadnezzar’s image. Dan. ii. 41, 42. 

Tongues. Rev. vii. 9; xi. 9; xiii. 7; xiv. 6; xvii. 15. 

Tree. Daniel iv. 10, 14. 

Trees. Rev. vii. 1,33; viii. 7; ix. 4. 

Tree of life. Ezekiel xlvii. 7, 12; Rev. xxii. 2. 
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368. 
369. 


370. 
371. 
372. 
373. 


374. 
375. 


376. 
377. 
378. 


379. 
380. 
381. 
382. 
383. 
384. 
385. 
386. 
387. 
388. 
389. 
390. 
391. 
392. 


393. 
394. 
395. 
396. 


397. 


398. 
399. 





Tribes. Rev. xi. 9; xiii. 7; xiv. 6. 

Tribes of Israel. Ezekiel xliii. 7; xlvii. 18; xlviii. 
1-8, 23; Rev. vii. 4-8. 

Trumpets. Rev. viii. 2, 6-13; ix. 1, 14; xi. 15. 

Ulcer. Rev. xvi. 2, 11. 

Valley. Ezekiel xxxvii. 1, 2. 

Vessels of ivory, wood, brass, iron, and marble. Rev. 
xviii. 12. 

Vials of gold. Rev. v. 8. 

Vials of wrath. Rev. xv. 7; xvi. 1-4, 8, 10, 12, 17; 
xvii. 1; xxi. 9. 

Victors over the wild beast. Rev. xv. 2—4. 

Vine. Rev. xiv. 18, 19. 

Voice from heaven. Rev. x. 4,8; xi. 12; xiv. 2, 13; 
xvi. 17; xviii. 4; xix. 53; xxi. 3. 

Voice, loud. Rev. x. 3; xix. 6. 

Voice of musicians. Rev. xviii. 22. 

Voice of bridegroom. Rev. xviii. 23. 

Voices in heaven. Rev. xi. 15; xix. 1. 

Voices from the throne of God. Rev. iv. 5; xix. 5. 

Voices on earth. Rev. viii. 5; xi. 19; xvi. 18; xix. 6. 

Wall of a house. Ezekiel xii. 5. 

Wall of the city—New Jerusalem. Rom. xxi. 12-20. 

Wall of the temple. Ezekiel xli. 6, 9, 12. 

Wall of the court of the temple. Ezekiel xl. 5. 

Watcher, or holy One. Daniel iv. 13, 14, 17. 

Water to drink. Ezekiel iv. 11. 

Water cast forth by the dragon. Rev. xii. 15. 

Waters of life from the temple and throne. Ezek. xlvii. 
1-6; Rev. xxi. 6. 

Weapon of slaughter. Ezek. ix. 1, 2. 

Wheat. Rev. vi. 6; xviii. 13. 

Wheels. Ezek. i. 16, 21; Daniel vii. 9. 

White. Dan. vii. 9; Zech. i. 8; vi. 3; Rev. vii. 9, 18; 
xiv. 14; xv. 6; xix. 8, 11, 14; xx. 11. 

Wind. Ezek. xxxvii. 9; Dan. vii. 2; Zech. v. 9; Rev. 
vii. 1, 2. 

Windows. Ezek. xl. 16, 22; and many others. 

Wine. Rev. vi. 6; xviii. 13. 
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400. Wine of fornication. Rev. xiv. 8; xvii. 2; xviii. 3. 
401. Wine of the wrath of God. Rev. xiv. 10; xvi. 19. 
402. Wine press. Rev. xiv. 19, 20; xix. 15. 

403. Wings. Dan. vii. 4,6; Rev. xii. 14. 

404. Witnesses. Rev. xi. 3-12; xvii. 6. 

405. Woman clothed with the sun. Rev. xii. 1. 

406. Woman in an Epha. Zech. v. 7. 

407. Women weeping. Ezek. viii. 14. 

408. Women with wings. Zech. v. 9. 

409. Wood. Rev. xviii. 12. 

410. Word of God. Rev. xix. 11-16; 19-21. 

411. Workers at the sea. Rev. xviii. 17. 

412. Wormwood. Rev. viii. 11. 

413. Worshippers in the temple. Rev. xi. 1. 

414. Wound deadly. Rev. xiii. 3, 12. 

415. Year. Rev. ix. 15; xx. 2-7. 


Their whole number is thus four hundred and fifteen. Se- 


veral of those which occur in the description of Ezekiel’s 
temple, great Babylon, the new Jerusalem, and others that are 
complex, might be omitted, it will perhaps be thought, as in- 
volved in those symbols; but as the horns of the fourth beast, 
the ram, and the goat, of Daniel’s visions, and the heads and 
horns of the wild beast of the Apocalypse, are treated in the 
interpretations given of them by the attending angels, as 
standing for corresponding parts of the political organizations 
which those animals severally represent ; and as like peculiar 
offices are assigned to the different parts of several other sym- 
bols, we have taken it as the law of all those whose principal 
members are enumerated and described as peculiar. Thus 
while Nebuchadnezzar’s image, as a whole, represented dy- 
nasties ; the head, the breast and arms, the belly and thighs, 
the legs and feet, denoted different dynasties ; and the metals 
and clay of which they were formed, indicated their several 
characteristics. While the tree symbolized Nebuchadnezzar ; 
the branches and leaves which constituted its beauty, denoted 
the gorgeous dress, the magnificent badges, and splendid ar- 
ray, with which he was adorned; and the fruit, the political 
benefits which he bestowed on his subjects. The wings of 
the lion and leopard indicated the powers of rapid motion, 
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overleaping obstacles, and resistless aggression, that were to 
distinguish the monarchs those animals represented ; the iron 
teeth and brass claws of the fourth wild beast, the extraordi- 
nary strength to grasp and devour, which the Roman rulers, 
denoted by that monster, were to possess; the stings of the 
locusts, the deadly instruments the conquerors they symbol- 
ized were to use to torture their victims; the lion heads, and 
serpent tails of the horses of the sixth trumpet, the ferocity of 
the Turks as warriors, and the venom of the false teachers 
with which they were to harass and destroy those who fell 
under their dominion. 

These symbols are all, it should be noticed, either agents or 
causes in some relation of effects, or else subjects of agency ; 
and are all perceptible by the senses ; or cbjects of sight, hear- 
ing, touch, taste, or smell. Their acts and the effects they 
produce, such as the breaking of the image, the hewing down 
of the tree, the wild beast’s stamping, the contest of the ram 
and goat, the famine and pestilence by which the rider of the 
pale horse slays men, the gift by the dragon of authority to 
the wild beast, the blasphemy of the wild beast, the sorrow and 
mourning of great Babylon, are not included, though they are 
as really symbolical as the agents themselves. We have 
omitted them because to several of the symbols that are inter- 
preted, no actions are formally ascribed; such as the stars, 
candlesticks, lamps, robes, and waters of the Apocalypse ;— 
their agency, or the office they fill, being left to be inferred 
from their nature; and because, their enumeration is not ne- 
cessary in order to determine their law, as it is sufficiently 
shown in those interpretations of symbols whose agency is 
mentioned, in which there is an explication of their acts, as 
well as of that-which they themselves represent. Of these, 
ninety-one are directly interpreted. 

Thus (1), the sheaves of Joseph’s dream are expiained as 
symbolizing him and his eleven brethren; (2) and the sun, 
(3) the moon, (4) and the eleven stars as representing his 
father, mother, and brothers ; Gen. xxxvii, 7,8. (5) The like- 
ness of the appearance of a man beheld by Ezekiel, is inter- 
preted as the Lord and the glory of the Lord ; Ezek. i. 28 ; ii. 
1,4: (6) the tile with a picture drawn on it of Jerusalem, 
as the symbol of that city; (7) the fort; (8) the mount; (9) 
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the camp ;(10) and the battering rams, as representatives of 
their own orders: (11) a pan as put for the wall; (12) the 
prophet, as personating the king and people of Jerusalem: 
(13) the wheat, (14) barley, (15) beans, (16) lentiles, (17) 
millet, (18) fitches, (19) bread, (20) and water, on which he 
subsisted, as standing severally for theirs: (21) the days 
during which he lay on his right and left side, as representing 
years; iv. 1-1]; (22) the hair shorn from his head, as a sym- 
bol of the people of the city ; (23) the knife, of the sword; 
(24) the fire, of famine and pestilence ; (25) the wind, of the 
enemies who were to carry them into captivity—v. 1-4, 12, 
13: (26) his stuff or furniture, as denoting theirs; (27) the 
wall of his house, as representing the wall of the city—xii. 
1-12 : (28) the valley in which the bones were seen by him, 
as the graves of the Israelites; (29) the wind, as symbolizing 
the Spirit of God ; (30) the stick on which Judah was writ- 
ten, as representing the Jews; (31) and that on which Joseph 
and Ephraim were written, as standing for the Israelites— 
Xxxvii. 1-14, 16-22; (32) and the city and temple beheld by 
him in vision, of the place of God’s residence with men—xliii. 
7: (33) The image of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream as a whole, is 
interpreted as the symbol of a succession of dynasties; (34) 
and the head, (35) the breast and arms, (36) the belly and 
thighs, (37) and the legs and feet, as symbols of the separate 
dynasties of that succession ; (38) the clay, as denoting the 
people who were to be admitted to a share in the government 
of the iron dynasty; (39) the stone from the mountain, as 
symbolizing the kings whom God is to establish in his king- 
dom—Dan. ii. 31-45; (40) the tree, as denoting Nebuchad- 
nezzar—iv. 10, 11, 22; (41) its height and beauty, as repre- 
senting his greatness and conspicuousness, 11,12, 20-23 ; (42) 
its fair leaves and branches, as symbolizing his splendid habi- 
liments and: badges, 12, 20, 21; (43) the beasts of the field, 
and birds, as standing for his subjects, 12, 21,22: (44) and 
times, as the representative of times, iv. 16, 23, 25, 32 ; (45) 
the winged lion, (46) the bear, (47) the winged leopard, (48) 
the fourth beast, (49) the ten horns of the fourth beast, (50) 
and its eleventh horn, as symbols of dynasties of kings, vii. 
3-8, 18-24 ; (51) the Ancient of days, asthe Most High, vii. 9, 
10, 18, 22, 25, 27 ; (52) the ram, (53) the goat, (54) the horns 
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of the ram, (55) the great horn of the goat, (56) the four horns 
that succeeded its great horn, (57) and its fifth horn, as sym- 
bols of kings, viii. 3-9, 19-23 ; (58) the host of heaven, as de- 
noting the holy people, or people of God ; (59) the prince of 
the host, as the Prince of princes, or Christ, viii. 10, 11, 24, 25; 
(60) and evenings—mornings, as the representative of a pe- 
riod of time, viii. 13, 14: (61) The horsemen seen by Zecha- 
riah, are interpreted as symbolizing those whom God sent 
forth to traverse the earth, as ministers of the gospel doubt- 
less, and the effect of whose ministry was, that the earth sat 
still, or its population was at rest, i. 8-11: (62) the four 
horns are explained as symbols of those who scattered Judah, 
Israel, and Jerusalem, who doubtless were the Babylonians, 
Persians, Greeks, and Romans, i. 18, 19; (68) the four car- 
penters or workmen, as representing those who were to cast 
out or dethrone the dynasties symbolized by those horns, i. 20, 
21; (64) the stone with seven eyes is exhibited asthe symbol 
of Christ the Branch, iii. 8, 9; (65) the two olive trees, or 
their two branches, as standing for anointed ones, or priests, 
iv. 11-14; (66) the roll of a book, asthe representative of a 
curse, v. 1-3 ; (67) the woman enclosed in the epha, as an apos- 
tate, v. 5-8 ; (68) the four chariots, as denoting the four spirits 
or messengers of God, who go forth through the earth, and 
like the horsemen of the first vision produce quiet, and denote 
therefore ministers of the gospel doubtless, vi, 1-8 ; (69) and 
Joshua the high priest wearing several crowns, as a type of 
the man whose name is the Branch, who is Christ, who should 
establish his kingdom on earth, and reign as king and priest on 
his throne, vi. 11, 12, 13. 

Of those explained in the Apocalypse, (70) the First and 
Last; (71) the Lamb; (72) and the Word, are exhibited as 
the Son of God representing himself, i. 17, 18; v. 5-13; xix. 
11-16; (73) the candlesticks as symbols of the seven 
churches ; (74) the stars as the messengers of the churches, 
i. 20; (75) the seven lamps before the throne, as denoting 
the Holy Spirit, iv. 5; (76) the seven eyes, also of the Lamb 
as symbolizing the Spirit of God, v. 6; (77) odors as repre- 
senting the prayers of the saints, v. 8 ; (78) the palm bearing 
multitude as men in the body who survived the great tribu- 
lation, vii. 9, 13-17; (79) white robes as denoting that 
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those who wore them are justified by the blood of the Lamb, 
vii. 14; xix. 8; (80) incense as representing the prayers of 
the saints, viii. 3,4; (81) the two Witnesses, who are in- 
terpreted as standing for the same persons as the two olive- 
trees and candlesticks, which are elsewhere explained as sym- 
bolizing churches and their teachers, xi. 2-4; i. 20; Zecha- 
riah, iv. 11, 14; (82) the wild beast of seven heads, as the 
symbol of civil rulers, xiii. 7; (83) the heads of the wild beast 
as denoting kings, xvii. 9, 10; (84) its horns also as repre- 
senting kings, xvii. 12; (85) the seven hills on which the 
harlot sat as symbols of kings, xvii. 9, 10; (86) waters as 
denoting peoples, and multitudes, and nations, and tongues, xvii. 
15; (87) fine white linen as the righteousness of the saints, 
xix. 8; (88) the souls that sat on thrones, as denoting the 
risen and glorified saints, xx. 4, 5,6; (89) the Lamb’s wife, 
as the symbol of the justified saints, xix. 7,8; (90) the New 
Jerusalem, as denoting, like the Lamb’s wife, the risen and 
glorified saints, xix. 7, 8, 14; xxi. 9, 10; (91) the lake of 
fire and brimstone, as symbolizing the place of the second 
death, xx. 14, 15. 4 

(93) There is also, in the ascriptions of the living creatures 
and elders an indirect interpretation of the personage on the 
throne, as God the Father, representing himself, iv. 2, 3,8, 11; 
(93) and of the living creatures; (94) and elders, as sym- 
bols of the spirits of the redeemed of our race, v. 8, 9, 10; 
(95) of Michael and his angels, who are shown to be repre- 
sentatives of believers on earth, by the song that follows their 
victory over the dragon and his angels, which: exhibits them 
as overcoming their enemies by the blood of the Lamb, by 
the word of their testimony, and by their not loving their 
lives unto death, which identifies those whom they symbolized, 
as the witnesses of Jesus, xii. 7-11; (96) of the sea, (97) 
rivers, (98) and fountains of waters of the second and third 
trumpets, (99) and the sea, (100) rivers, (101) and fountains 
of the second and third vials, as denoting peoples. As the 
waters that were seen surrounding the seven hills of Rome, 
are interpreted of the peoples, and multitudes, and nations, 
and tongues of that empire, over whom the kings denoted by 
the horns of the wild beast reigned; the sea must be taken 
as a symbol of one, or one great division of those nations; 
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and rivers and fountains of others of its peoples and tribes. 
And this is expressly authorized by the ascription of right- 
eousness to God in the judgment of the third vial poured on 
the sea, which is exhibited as inflicted on men, xvi. 5-7 ; (102) 
the earth as wondering after the wild beast, and as corrupted 
by the fornication of the great harlot, which imply that it is 
the symbol of men, xiii. 3; xix. 2; (103) great Babylon, 
which is shown to be the symbol of the same order and body 
of persons as are represented by the woman borne on the 
wild beast, by the song of exultation at her destruction, in 
which she is called the great harlot; by their having the same 
name, great Babylon; and by the express interpretation of the 
woman as the great city that had empire over the kings of 
the earth, xvii. 5, 18; xix. 2; xviii. 2, 21,24; (104) and the 
armies of heaven, which are shown to be the risen and glori- 
fied saints, by their being clothed in fine linen, white and 
pure, which is the symbol of the righteousness of saints, 
xix. 8, 14. 

To these are to be added the interpretations that are given 
of the characteristics, acts, and catastrophes of several of the 
most conspicuous of the symbols: (105) Thus the bowing of 
the sheaves to Joseph’s sheaf, (106) and the obeisance to him 
of the sun, moon, and stars, are interpreted of the homage of 
his brethren to him, Genesis xxxvii. 7-10 ; (107) the applica- 
tion of the coal of fire to Isaiah’s lips, as denoting the removal 
of his sins ; as the cross the instrument of Christ’s death, which 
the fire of the altar typified, is the means of removing the 
sins of those who believe in him, Isaiah vi. 7; (108) Ezekiel’s 
laying siege to Jerusalem, as representing its being besieged 
by the Babylonians, iv. 2,3; v. 7-17; (109) the laying of 
the iniquity of the house of Israel and of Judah on him, as 
symbolizing the infliction of judgments for their sins on them, 
iv. 3-5; v. 7-10; (110) his eating and drinking by measure, 
as denoting their distribution of food and water by measure 
when besieged, iv. 9-12, 16, 17; (111) his dividing the hair, 
of their being divided into three parts, v. 1, 12; (112) his 
burning it, (118) smiting it with a knife, (114) and scattering 
it to the wind, as symbolizing their being consumed by pesti- 
lence and famine, slain with the sword, and carried into cap- 
tivity, v. 1-4, 12; (115) his carrying out his stuff, as denoting 
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their carrying out theirs, in preparation for flight ; (116) his 
digging through the wall, their making a passage for them- 
selves out of the city, xii. 3-12 ; (117) the resurrection of the 
dry bones to a natural life, as symbolizing the resurrection of 
the dead of Israel to a spiritual and immortal life, xxxvii. 1-14; 
(118) the union of the sticks, as indicating the union of Judah 
and Israel in one kingdom, xxxvii. 15-22; (119) and God’s 
presence in the temple at Jerusalem, of his presence with his 
holy people on earth, xliii. 2-7; (120) the mixture of the clay 
with the iron of the image, as symbolizing the admission of 
the people of the ten kingdoms denoted by the ten toes, to a 
share with the kings in political power, Daniel ii. 33, 34, 41, 43; 
(121) the inadhesion of the iron and clay, as representing the 
want of union between the monarchs and their people who 
held the elective franchise, ii. 41, 42, 43; (122) the breaking 
of the image by the stone cut out of the mountain, is inter- 
preted of the rulers of the Roman and other empires repre- 
sented by the image, ii. 44, 45; (123) the blowing away by 
the wind, of the pieces into which the image was broken, of 
the total removal of the rulers denoted by the image, by the 
kings whom God is to establish in his kingdom, ii. 35, 44, 45; 
(124) the growth of the tree, of Nebuchadnezzar’s growth in 
power, iv. 20, 22; (125) its height and beauty, of his great- 
ness and conspicuity, iv. 20-22; (126) the hewing down of 
the tree, of his being removed from his throne, iv. 23-25; 
(127) the cutting off its branches, shaking off its leaves, and 
scattering its fruit, of his being deprived of his badges and 
glory as a monarch, iv. 14-23, 25; (128) the change of his 
heart to the heart of a beast, of his loss of his understanding, 
iv. 16,34, 36; (129) the preservation of the stump of the roots 
in the earth, of his being preserved as the rightful monarch 
of the empire, iv. 15, 23, 26; (130) the exposure of the stump 
to the weather like the beasts of the field, and its being wet 
with the dew of heaven, of his being exposed in the open air 
and wet with the dew like the beasts of the field, iv. 23-25, 33 ; 
(131) his having his portion with the beasts of the field, of his 
eating grass with them, iv. 23, 25, 32, 33 ; (132) the emergence 
of the beasts from the sea, of the rise and establishment of the 
kings whom they denote, vii. 3,17; (133) the fourth beast’s 
devouring, breaking in pieces, and stamping its prey, of the 
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devouring, crushing, and treading down the nations of the 
earth by the rulers of the fourth empire, vii. 7, 19, 23 ; (134) 
the rising of the fourth beast’s little horn, of the rising of an 
eleventh king, vii. 8, 24; (135) the plucking up by it of three 
horns, of the conquest by it of three kings, vii. 8, 24; (136) 
its speaking great things, of its speaking words against the 
Most High, vii. 8,25; (187) the slaying of the beast, and 
burning its body, of the destruction of the rulers whom it de- 
notes, vii. 26; (138) the investiture of one like the Son of 
Man with dominion over all nations, of the investiture of 
Christ and the establishment of his kingdom on earth, in which 
his risen saints are to reign with him, vii. 13, 14, 18, 27; (139) 
the eleventh horn’s making war with the saints and prevail- 
ing against them, of its having dominion over them and 
wearing them out, vii. 20, 21, 25; (140) the rise of four horns 
on the he-goat in place of the great horn that was broken, of 
the rise of four dynasties, instead of that represented by the 
great horn, viii. 8, 22; (141) the rise out of one of these of 
the little horn, the rise of another king or dynasty of fierce 
countenance, vili. 9, 23; (142) the growth of the little horn 
to greatness, of the advancement of that king to great power, 
Vili. 9, 10, 24; (143) its casting down of the host of heaven, 
and of the stars and stamping on them, of that king’s destroy- 
ing the mighty and the holy people, or people of God, viii. 10, 
24; (144) its magnifying itself against the prince of the host, 
of that king’s standing up against the Prince of princes, viii. 
11,25; (145) the removal of Joshua’s filthy garments, and 
clothing him with others, as denoting his justification, Zecha- 
riah iii. 3, 4; (146) the flight of the roll as representing the 
diffusion of a curse over the earth, (147) the setting four 
crowns on the head of Joshua the high priest, as showing 
that the man Jesus Christ, whose name is the Branch, should 
grow out of his place, and should sit and rule on his throne, and 
be a priest on his throne, vi. 11, 12, 18; v. 1-4; (148) and the 
living of the souls that sat on the thrones, or their rising to 
life, of the first resurrection, Revelation xx. 4, 5, 6. 

Thus while the whole number of the symbols of the dreams 
of Joseph and Nebuchadnezzar, and of the visions of Ezekiel, 
Daniel, Zechariah, and John, is four hundred and fifteen, there 
are one hundred and forty-eight interpretations given; one 
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hundred and four of the symbols themselves ; ninety-one of 
which are direct and explicit, and thirteen indirect and partial; 
and forty-four that are direct and explicit of their acts and 
catastrophes. They are most amply sufficient, therefore, in 
number, variety, and importance, to indicate that the laws by 
which they are framed, are the laws universally of the seve- 
ral classes of symbols to which they are applied. The pro- 
portion of the explications is indeed very great, and sets the 
principles on which the symbols are used in a noonday light. 
Had we been furnished with but a fifth or tenth of the number, 
they would have been enough to show the grounds on which 
they proceed, and place us under obligation to take them as 
our guides; but these form a revelation of such amplitude and 
grandeur, as to excite surprise and wonder that it had not 
been before seen, and make doubt impossible. No reason 
exists for declining to take them as exemplifying the laws of 
symbols universally. There are no other laws of symboliza- 
tion revealed in the prophecies, nor any symbols that are 
known to be employed on different principles. All the re- 
presentative agents and acts of inspired dreams, and all sym- 
bolic actions and parables, that are interpreted in the sacred 
volume, are explained in accordance with these. 

Thus in Joseph’s dream—which deserves a fuller notice— 
that his sheaf rose and stood upright, and that his brothers’ 
sheaves did obeisance to his by bowing or falling prostrate, 
according to the Eastern mode of homage, which was regarded 
as indicating that he was to have authority over them, was 
expounded according to these laws. The name of the sym- 
bol was its literal and proper name, not a metaphor. The 
symbols denoted agents, and agents of a different species from 
themselves. The act of the symbols making obeisance, de- 
noted analogous acts of the persons whom they represented. 
Each symbol that worshipped, represented the family, doubt- 
less, of the brother whom it symbolized, as well as the brother 
himself; as their families, as well as themselves, were, in fact, 
on the fulfilment of the dream, under the authority of Joseph, 
and regarded him with awe and submission. Joseph’s sheaf, 
likewise, may be regarded as a representative of his family, 
who shared in the honors and influence to which he was 
exalted. In like manner, in the explication of his dream that 
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the sun, moon, and eleven stars made obeisance to him, they 
are interpreted as symbols of Jacob, Rebecca, and his eleven 
brothers ; and the stooping of those bodies as representative 
of an analogous act of those whom they symbolized. 
Pharaoh’s dream, and that of his butler and baker, are not 
to be regarded as inspired. They dreamed them as mere 
men, and as pagans; not as prophets. Their deviations from 
analogy, therefore, are not exceptions to the laws of symbols. 
Yet the interpretations given of them, are, in most particulars, 
in accordance with those laws. Thus the dream of the butler 
is explained in conformity with their general law, with the 
exception, that the symbols are used as representatives of their 
own kinds, instead of agents and acts of an analogous order. 
The names of the symbols are their literal and proper names. 
The agents symbolized agents; the subjects of agency, the 
grapes and cup, represented those subjects; their acts repre- 
sented acts. The three branches were used as symbols of 
three days, doubtless because it was customary to use the 
grapes of a branch for the wine of a day, and because the 
quantity of grapes on each branch was such as was ordinarily 
used for that purpose, or as was adequate to furnish a cup of 
wine. The grapes were doubtless taken fresh from the vine 
every day, immediately before being pressed, and were pressed 
in the presence of Pharaoh, or immediately before being pre- 
sented to him. It is probable that, in the dream, the branches 
were taken from the vine successively, and naturally, there- 
fore, indicated the acts of three days. His not proceeding to 
express the wine, and present it, till he had gathered the third 
branch, was a natural token, therefore, that it would not be 
till the third day that he would be restored to his office, and 
resume his service in the presence of the monarch. These 
symbols were used to represent themselves, from the neces- 
sity of such a symbolization, in order to show that the butler, 
Pharaoh, and the acts of his peculiar office, were the persons 
and acts that they denoted. Had the mere symbol of a king, 
as a horn, for example, been used in place of Pharaoh, it would 
not have been clear that Pharaoh was the king whom it 
represented. Had such a symbol of a king been employed, 
which denotes a monarch merely in the relation of supreme 
power, no symbol used by the law of analogy could have 
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represented the presentation of a cup of wine. It would have 
been unnatural to present wine toahorn. It would have been 
equally impossible, had a wild beast been used as a symbol of 
a king ; as it would have been unnatural and preposterous to 
present a cup of wine to a beast. There was a like necessity, 
also, that the butler should represent himself, that it might be 
seen that he was the person symbolized. Had a different 
person been employed, it would not have been apparent that 
the butler was the individual whom he represented. The 
use of a different person would have indicated that a different 
person was to act in that office. It was equally requisite that 
the peculiar instruments and acts of his office should be em- 
ployed—a vine, branches loaded with ripe clusters, Pharaoh’s 
wine cup, the pressure of the wine from the grapes into the 
cup, and the presentation of the cup to Pharaoh, in order to 
show that he was to be restored to the station of butler; not 
put into another office. There are no other representatives 
that could have indicated his being restored to that office, and 
exerting those peculiar acts. 

The baker’s dream also is, with one exception, explained on 
the same principles. He symbolizes himself in the act of 
bearing the baskets. The three baskets are used as symbols 
of three days, doubtless like the branches of the vine, because 
it was customary to present only one basket of meats on a 
day. His preparing three baskets in succession, therefore, 
or seeming to have prepared them, before he placed them on 
his head, was a natural indication that three days would pass 
before the event would take place, which the dream was 
designed to foreshow. The birds symbolized themselves, and 
their act in eating the meats, their act in devouring him. 
But why, in place of symbolizing himself, is he here repre- 
sented by the meats, and the birds exhibited as devouring 
them, instead of him? It is doubtless because to have used 
him here as the symbol of himself, would have been to repre- 
sent him as living, and conscious of their preying on him, 
which would have been a false symbolization. As it was not 
till after his execution that they were to assail him, and he 
was therefore to be passive and insensible under their attacks, 
it was necessary, in order to adjust the representation to that 
fact, that an unconscious symbol should be used in his place. 
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There is, however, in the interpretation given of Pharaoh’s 
first dream, a wider deviation from a fundamental law of sym- 
bols—living creatures being used as the representative of the 
lands of Egypt in their annual cultivation. The reason is, 
that the dream is an uninspired natural dream, and framed 
according to the ideas with which Pharaoh and his priests 
and magicians were familiar; the figure of the ox or cow 
being employed by them as the hieroglyphic of the lands of 
Egypt under their annual cultivation. "Adrzxije wev xai bung cop 
Borov duroig 6 Adu: ditwrse dudrer yg re during xai yewpying xal ceopng 
é Bog. Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. v. p. 567. It was to them, there- 
fore, a suitable emblem, of their cultivated lands, and the fatness 
and leanness of the kine, of their fruitfulness and unfruitfulness. 
The advance of the kine from the Nile, denoted the emergence of 
their fields from the annual flood of that river, on the adequacy 
or inadequacy of which the fruitfulness of the season in a 
great degree depended. The kine, doubtless, went up from 
the river in succession, and thereby aptly denoted the emer- 
gence of the land from the flood in seven successive years. 
The good favor of the kine symbolized the full crops of the 
earth during the years in which they were its representa- 
tives. The lean kine were, for a similar reason, appropriate 
emblems of deficient crops. The devouring of the seven fat 
by the seven lean kine, denoted that the inadequacy of the 
crops of seven years would cause the consumption of the 
fruits of the seven years of plenty ; in which there is a want 
of correspondence between the representative and that which 
it denotes ; as it was not in fact the unfruitful earth that eat 
the fruitful, nor the famine years that devoured those that 
were plentiful. That unnatural and unsuitable act of one 
symbol towards the other was employed to show that the 
deficiency of the seven famine years was to be supplied from 
the seven fruitful, doubtless because the dream was framed in 
accordance with the Egyptian custom of using arbitrary em- 
blems in their hieroglyphic representations. 

The signs of his second dream were used much more con- 
formably with analogy. As the seven ears of corn grew on 
a single stalk, and were arranged therefore, doubtless, in a line 
one above another, not in a cluster, they were apt emblems of 
the growth of seven successive years ; inasmuch as naturally, 
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only a single ear of wheat grows on a stalk. If they grew in 
succession, each of the last six after its predecessor was 
matured, they had a still more obvious adaptation to denote 
the growth of seven successive years. The seven thin and 
blasted ears, sprung up it would seem above the good ears, 
on the same stalk, and probably like the former in succession, 
and in their growth, drew their nourishment from the others, 
and at length absorbed them, which was indeed a deviation 
from nature, as the growth of fourteen ears on the same stalk, 
was a deviation from nature, but was a most emphatic emblem 
of the consumption of the produce of fruitful, because of the 
inadequate crops of unfruitful years. 

These deviations from analogy, therefore, are not excep- 
tions to the laws of symbolization, as the dreams themselves 
were not inspired ; and the representatives were not employ- 
ed on the principle of symbols, but of arbitrary hieroglyphics. 
There are no such departures from analogy in the use and in- 
terpretation of the symbols of the prophets. Thus in Ezekiel’s 
symbolization of the siege of Jerusalem, chap. iv. v., the agents 
and acts are used and explained in conformity with the laws 
of interpretation that are revealed in Daniel and John. The 
picture drawn on the tile represented the city. The prophet 
while lying in a fixed position for a long period, personated 
the inhabitants while besieged. The iron pan stood for the 
wall, and the battering rams, fort, and mount, for the means 
employed by the besiegers to capture the city. His eating 
and drinking by measure symbolized the care with which 
their stinted food would be distributed to the inhabitants ; and 
the days were put for years. Here agents are symbolized by 
an agent; acts represent acts ; implements are used to denote 
implements ; distressing conditions, events, and necessities, to 
denote similar conditions and necessities ; and a picture of the 
city to symbolize the city itself; and symbols of their own 
kind are in some of these instances used, obviously, because no 
others were adapted to denote that Jerusalem and its popula- 
tion were to be the subjects of those peculiar events. A 
mere symbol of a city besieged, would not have shown that 
Jerusalem was the city that was intended by it. There are 
no analogous acts by which the siege and assault of a city by 
the usual implements of war, could be signified. There are no 
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conditions or acts but those that are peculiar to a famine, that 
could symbolize those conditions and acts. There is no other 
symbol of a long period of time, so appropriate, as a shorter 
period that is divisible by the same number. 

In the interpretations that are given in Zechariah, agents of 
one species are universally explained as representing agents 
of another, and acts of one kind, as denoting acts of another. 
Christ’s parable of the sower also, which is the only one that 
is symbolic, is interpreted by ‘him in accordance with these 
laws. An agent in one sphere of life, is employed to per- 
sonate other agents in another. The sower represents 
teachers of the gospel. The seed which he is employed in 
sowing denotes the word of the gospel, which its preachers 
are employed in teaching. His act in sowing, represents 
their act in teaching. The ground of different kinds into 
which he casts the seed, symbolizes the hearers of different 
kinds to whom they communicate the word of the gospel. 
The fowls that devour the seed, falling by the way-side, 
symbolize devils—living agents standing for living and in- 
telligent agents—and their acts for acts of the agents whom 
they represent. The heat withering the plants on the thin 
soil, and the thorns choking those among which they sprang 
up, representing temptations, cares, and riches, which prevent 
superficial and worldly hearers from obeying the word ; and 
the fruit of the good ground, denoting the obedience of those 
in whom the word produces its proper effects. In all Christ’s 
other parables also, and all the allegories of the ancient 
prophets, which are not symbolizations, but extended com- 
parisons merely, and employed only for the purpose of illus- 
tration, the chief of these rules are universally observed ; 
agents always denoting agents ; actors in one sphere, those in 


- another ; acts representing acts, and effects standing for effects. 


As then there is no example in the Scriptures of a contra- 
dictory, or different method of interpreting symbols, no 
grounds are furnished by the explanations which they give, 
for the assumption that they are not all used in accordance 
with these laws. 

Next. There are none of the symbols that are uninter- 
preted in the prophecies themselves, that can be shown to be 
employed on any other principles than those are, which are 
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explained to us. There is no symbolization in which it can 
be proved, or rendered probable, that agents do not stand for 
agents and acts for acts, causes for causes, and effects for 
effects. It is self-evident indeed, that no symbolization in 
which the representative was not used in accordance with 
that law, could be interpretable, inasmuch as there would be 
no natural and settled relation between the symbol, and that 
which it was employed to denote. If a symbolic agent 
denoted agents, acts, and effects, indifferently, as its use would 
be wholly arbitrary, not founded on its nature, its nature 
would furnish no clue, in any particular instance, to the rela- 
tion in which it was used. It is wholly unjustifiable, therefore, 
and unphilosophical, to assume that they embrace any other 
species than those which are known. We are no more at 
liberty to presume that there are species of symbols in Ezekiel, 
Daniel, Zechariah, and John, besides those whose nature we 
know, than we are to presume that there are doctrines, rites, 
or modes of revealing to us the divine will, of which we have 
no indication whatever. To make such an assumption, were 
to add to the words of the prophecy in the most causeless 
and lawless manner. 

Thirdly. These are shown tp be the true and the sole laws 
of symbolization also, by the consideration that they are the 
only laws by which a largeshare of the uninterpreted symbols 
can be explained, consistently with the truth of the prophecies. 
Thus there is a large class that admit no explication that can 
be verified, except on the ground that the agents and acts 
that are foreshown, are of a different species from those by 
which they are represented. 

1. Such are death and the grave under the fourth seal. 
No personage or succession of persons like him who was 
seated on the pale horse, armed with the sword, famine, and 
pestilence, aided by wild beasts, and followed by a grave, or 
graves, has ever strode over the Roman empire, and killed by 
those agents one third of its population. No grave had ever 
the power of moving from place to place in the track of a 
horseman. ‘To suppose that that which they severally re- 
present, is of the same species as the symbol, is to suppose not 
only that the symbolization has not been accomplished, but 
that it cannot be without a stupendous, a most repulsive, and 
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a most needless miracle. What necessity could there be that 
a grave, or graves, of such dimensions as to contain one third 
of the population of the Roman empire, should follow the 
horseman, and receive the bodies of those whom he destroyed ? 
What wonder was ever wrought that approached such a 
movement in magnitude? All the earthquakes that have 
convulsed the globe, were less in comparison with it, than the 
light ripple of a calm stream, compared to the towering 
waves of the ocean when lashed to fury by contending 
tempests. Such a yawning gulf traversing the empire, and 
plowing through the cities, would absorb the living as well as 
the dead, and their habitations as well as those who occupy 
them. 

Both the horseman and the grave must of necessity, there- 
fore, in order to a credible interpretation, be taken as symbol- 
izing orders that differ from themselves; and there is no 
obstacle whatever to such a construction. The horseman 
was a corporeal and human being, manifestly from his riding a 
horse, and using a sword and wild beasts; as those are acts 
which none but bodied beings and men exert in our world. 
There is an analogy between the body and the mind; be- 
tween a destroyer of bodies and a destroyer of souls; and 
between the acts of a cruel and bloody despot by which he 
kills his subjects; and the acts of ecclesiastical tyrants, by 
which they destroy the souls of their flocks. There is an 
analogy also between the grave into which the bodies of the 
dead are cast, and hidden from sight, and the invisible world 
into which souls are precipitated when put to a spiritual death. 
The law of analogy thus furnishes a solution that is natural; 
free from all objections, and that has been verified on a stu- 
pendous {scale in the Roman world. A ferocious and tyran- 
nical emperor who destroyed his subjects in vast crowds by 
the sword, by famines, and by pestilences engendered by his 
misrule, and by wild beasts to which he cast the victims of 
his malice, is used as a symbol of an order of usurping and 
remorseless ecclesiastics, who, by suppression of the truth, 
false teachings, tyrannical legislation, and persecution through 
the civil rulers, work a resembling destruction of the souls of 
their people ; depriving them of the healthful nutriment of the 
gospel, poisoning them with erroneous doctrines, forcing them 
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by authority and violence to apostasy, and consigning them 
thereby to the gulf of eternal death. As this explication is 
natural, obvious, in accordance with the other parts of the 
prophecy, consistent with the rest of the Scriptures, exempt 
in every relation from difficulty, has been verified in the 
agency of thousands and millions of ecclesiastics for many 
ages in the Roman world, and is the only interpretation that 
answers these conditions, and has been verified, it has all the 
marks that a solution can be required to possess to entitle it 
to be received by us as the true interpretation. We are un- 
der as absolute obligation to accept it as the truth, as we can 
be to accept any other that is taught us by the most ample 
evidence. None but the most prejudiced, captious, and law- 
less, will be disposed to reject and doubt it. 

2. Such, also, are the symbols of the first trumpet. No 
tempest of hail and fire mingled with blood ever descend- 
ed on the Roman empire and burned a third part of it, 
and a third part of the trees, and all green grass; nor 
is it credible that such a fiery whirlwind is to sweep over 
that territory. It would destroy all the inhabitants, and all 
animals exposed to it on the earth and in the air, and render 
the fulfilment of other predictions of the prophecy impossible. 
Those symbols must be taken, therefore, as representing dif- 
ferent classes of agents. And there are classes to which they 
present an obvious resemblance. We know from the repre- 
sentation that “the earth wondered after the wild beast,” 
and was corrupted by the fornication of the great harlot 
—an act and effect that are peculiar to intelligent beings 
—that it is used in the prophecy as the symbol of the 
inhabitants of the earth, and the Roman earth which the visions 
respect. The inhabitants of a third part of the Roman em- 
pire, then, are the subjects on whom the agents denoted by 
the hail, fire, and blood acted. There is an analogy between 
the agency of such a devouring tornado on the earth, trees, 
and grass, and the action of an invading, slaughtering, and 
destroying army on the population of an empire; and there 
are no other agents, acts, or subjects of action, of which the 
Roman empire has ever been the theatre, that present a re- 
remblance to the symbol. The Gothic hordes that invaded 
Thrace, Greece, Illyria, Italy, Gaul, Spain, and Africa, in the 
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fourth and fifth centuries, exerted a slaughtering and destroy- 
ing agency on the population that corresponded most conspi- 
cuously, both in kind and degree, to the symbols thus inter- 
preted. We have all the evidences, therefore, that can entitle 
it to be received as their true interpretation. If rejected, it 
must be on grounds that would make it equally proper to re- 
ject all other constructions, and be equivalent to an assumption 
that the prophecy is inexplicable. 


3. In like manner, the symbols of the second trumpet are 
incapable of a satisfactory explication, except by the law of 
analogy. No burning mountain ever descended into the 
Mediterranean or any other sea within the limits of the Ro- 
man empire, changed one third of the waters into blood, and 
destroyed one third of the fish and one third of the ships. 
Nor is it to be supposed that such an event is ever to take 
place. There are no explosive elements with which we are 
acquainted accumulated in such a quantity at one point in the 
earth, as would be adequate to throw up a vast mountain from 
its base and project it into the sea. It would be a stupendous 
miracle. But there isan analogy between the symbolic dejection 
of such a volcanic mountain into the sea, and destruction by it of 
fish and ships, and a sudden and novel invasion of an empire 
by an extraordinary people, conquering a province, establish- 
ing a separate and independent government, and sending out 
from their capital slaughtering and devastating armies into the 
surrounding regions. _ And as waters are interpreted in the 
prophecy as the symbol of peoples and multitudes and na- 
tions and tongues, we know that the sea into which the moun- 
tain descended denotes a nation of the Roman empire, and 
that the agents symbolized by the mountain must be agents 
therefore that acted on a people of that empire ; and thence 
. that the blood into which the sea was changed was represen- 
tative of their blood. And such agents were the Vandals who 
conquered the Roman provinces in Africa in the fifth century, 
established an independent government there, consigned im- 
mense numbers of the inhabitants to death by the sword, and 
made frequent incursions into the islands of the Mediterra- 
nean, and into Italy and Greece, slaughtering the people, 
sacking and burning the cities,and spreading the country with 
devastation. And there is no other class of actors, and no 
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other species of agency, that answers in that manner to the 
symbols. In the consideration, then, that there is no other 
explication that is not wholly ineligible, and that this has all 
the elements that can entitle a solution to be received as legi- 
timate, we have all the reasons that we can with propriety 
ask, for regarding this as the true interpretation. 

4. There is a like necessity for construing the symbols of 
the third trumpet, as denoting agents of orders that differ from 
themselves; as no star ever fell on the rivers and fountains of 
the Roman empire, and embittered one third of their waters 
so as to render them deadly, and cause the death of many who 
drank them. The waters must again be taken as symbols of 
peoples and tribes, and the star as a body of foreigners making 
a descent on them, and inspiring them with a spirit of resist- 
ance, and a passion for war and conquest, like that by which 
they became destructive to those who afterwards undertook 
to appropriate them to their use by conquest; and the 
symbolization thus construed, had a conspicuous fulfilment in 
the fifth century. The descent of Attila on the skirts of the 
empire, conquest of the tribes along the Danube and Rhine, 
and in the north of Italy, and conflicts with the Franks, Ostro- 
goths, Alans, and Romans, who united in resisting him, infused 
into them as a new element, a spirit of independence and love 
of war and conquest like his own, which led them ever after, 
on the one hand to oppose all invasions of their territories by 
new bands from the north, and on the other, by their establish- 
ment as independent nations, to endeavors for many ages to 
conquer one another, that generally resulted in a vast destruc- 
tion of the invaders. The French, English, Spaniards, Ger- 
mans, and Italians, have been animated with hostile feelings 
towards each other, and engaged in almost incessant wars for 
more than twelve hundred years, and Italy has often been their 
battle ground. 

5. The same rule must be followed in the interpretation of 
the fourth trumpet. No stroke was ever inflicted on the sun, 
moon, and stars, by which one third of them became dark, so 
that the day shone not through a third of it, and the night like- 
wise ; nor is such a stroke to be expected. No being but 
God could produce such an obliteration of those luminaries. 
It would be a vast miracle, and a miracle that would neither 
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have any rational object, as far as we can perceive, nor be 
reconcilable with the end for which he created and upholds 
those bodies. Nor can we see how an obliteration of one 
third of their luminous surface, would prevent their shining 
during one third both of_the day and night, even if they all 
revolved on their axes once in twenty-four hours. There 
would be no period during which they would absolutely cease 
to shine; and the apparent diminution of their light would be 
far less than one third. If, as is probably the meaning of the 
expression, “the day could not shine, the third of it, and the 
night likewise,” be that the day could not shine, nor the night 
on one third of the empire, it is still equally impossible to see 
how a literal obliteration of one third of those bodies, should 
prevent them altogether from shining on one third of the em- 
pire. According to the laws of light, it would not deprive 
any one third of the empire of the sun’s rays, or those of the 
moon and stars, more than any other. They must, of necessity, 
therefore, be taken.as standing for agents, objects, and effects 
of a different nature from themselves. And as the earth is 
interpreted in the prophecy as the symbol of the people of the 
Roman empire, the sun, moon, and stars, must be agents that 
stand in an analogous relation to them of dignity, office, and 
influence, and as the symbols therefore of the rulers of that 
empire. The stroke on the sun, moon, and stars, then, by which 
one third of them was darkened, so that no light was shed on 
one third of the empire, indicates a stroke on the supreme and 
subordinate ruders of one third of that empire, by which they 
were prevented from exerting their official power, and the 
people deprived of the cheering and cherishing influences they 
had been accustomed to enjoy from them. The relations of 
the sun, moon, and stars to the earth, are analogous to those 
of the monarch, senators, and great officers of an empire to 
the people at Jarge ; and a stroke on one third of those bodies, 
by which they should be prevented from shining on one third 
of an empire, would present a resemblance to the deprivation 
of its rulers of their power of protection and government, and 
subjection of their subjects to the darkness of revolution and 
anarchy. 

6. The same rule must be followed in the interpretation 
of the angel flying through midheaven, and denouncing the 
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woes of the last three trumpets. No such agent has ever 
been beheld traversing the upper atmosphere of western Asia, 
northern Africa, and Europe, and uttering such a warning to 
those who dwelt in those regions. He must be taken asa 
representative of men of conspicuous station and influence, 
who proclaimed the approach of great judgments, and the end 
of the world, to the people of the empire, during the period 
between the events symbolized under the fourth and fifth 
trumpets. And that there were many in the fifth and sixth, 
and beginning of the seventh century, who looked for the 
speedy overthrow of the eastern empire, on which the evils 
of the first and second woe were chiefly inflicted, and the 
advent of Christ to judge the world, is well known. The 
works of Gregory the Great abound with such predictions and 
presentiments, and indicate that they were the common ap- 
prehensions of the age. 

7. No explication can be given of the symbols of the fifth 
trumpet, that will not confound the prophecy, and make it 
wholly incredible that it can be verified, except on the ground 
that they represent agents and acts of orders that differ from 
themselves. No star has ever fallen to the earth enveloping 
an intelligent agent, who with a key opened an abyss, and let 
out a smoke that darkened the air and sun, from which an in- 
finite swarm of monsters emerged, flew into the neighboring 
countries, and with the sting of scorpions tormented the men 
who had not the seal of God on their foreheads. It is not 
credible that any such anomalous creatures are ever to appear 
in our world. They must be regarded as symbolizing agents 
of a different species, such as have actually existed and ex- 
erted an agency in the Roman empire ; and their peculiarities 
indicate that they represent human beings. They had the 
hair of women, which implies that they were effeminate and 
perhaps a portion of them of that sex. They had the teeth 
of lions which denote ferocity. They had crowns which are 
the badge of persons in supreme authority, exerting dominion. 
Their figures or aspects were like those of horses caparisoned 
for battle, which is a token again that they were warriors. 
The sound of their wings resembled the noise of an army of 
chariots rushing to battle, which implies that their number 
was great; and they had a king,—indicating that they were 
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to be the followers of a single chief through the whole of 
their career. They had the stings of scorpions, and exerted 
their torturing power on men who had apostatized. And there 
is a conspicuous and striking analogy between such a race of 
monster shapes, suddenly emerging from an abyss or cloud, 
flying into neighboring lands, and assailing and torturing the 
bodies of men ; and a ferocious nation, suddenly rushing in 
vast hordes of both sexes from their native ‘seat into other 
countries, destroying great multitudes with the sword, as lions 
devour the animals on which they prey, establishing a des- 
potic sway over those who survive, terrifying them by their 
presence, torturing them by the perpetual threat of inflictions, 
like scorpions that are in the attitude of striking, and infusing 
into their minds a false religion as poisonous to the soul, as 
the venom of asps is to the body. And such were the Sara- 
cens. They were warriors. They were as ferocious, bloody, 
and merciless as wild beasts. They migrated in vast num- 
bers of both sexes to the countries which they conquered. 
They exercised a despotic sway over those whom they 
subjected to their dominion. The nations over whom they 
tyrannized were apostates from God. They taught and prac- 
tised a religion that is as deadly to the soul, as the poison*of 
scorpions is to the body. They tormented those who fell un- 
der their power by cruelty, oppression, intolerance, the insult 
of the doctrines and rites of their churches, the inculcation 
and practice of a false religion, the seduction or compulsion 
of their children to Mahometanism, and the subjection of 
myriads and millions of them to the degradation and misery 
of slavery, to their appetites and ambition. They were all 
the disciples and followers of Mahomet, the founder of their 
religion and empire. They thus present in all these relations 
a manifest correspondence to the symbols. They were as 
novel and singular as warriors and religionists as the scorpion 
monsters were extraordinary, by which they were represent- 
ed: and they are the only nation that has exhibited those pe- 
culiarities and exerted such an agency. We have, therefore, 
in these singular and emphatic coincidences, all the demonstra- 
tion we can under any circumstances expect or need, that 
the Saracens are the agents whom the locusts represent. 

8. There is a like necessity for following that rule in the 
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interpretation of the symbols of the sixth trumpet. There 
have never been any horses in the Roman world that had 
heads like lions, and tails formed of serpents, and that breath- 
ed fire, smoke, and brimstone from their mouths, and killed 
with them a third of the population of the empire. There 
never have been any riders of such horses, that bore fiery 
hyacinthine and sulphureous breastplates. Those who sat on 
the horses must denote men, obviously from their bearing the 
badge of warriors, and from there being no other order of 
agents, that put men to death by smoke, fire, and brimstone, 
or instruments that are analogous to them. The men whom 
the horses were to slay with fire, smoke, and brimstone, must be 
literal men also, inasmuch as there is no other order of beings 
in our world who worship idols, that can be put to a corporeal 
or spiritual death. The representation that the slaughters 
were wrought by the horses in place of the men, implies that 
they were to employ novel terrific and destructive engines in 
their battles, instead of fighting hand to hand with swords, jave- 
lins, and arrows, as was usual in wars anterior to the use of fire- 
arms. And such warriors were the Turks, who in successive 
armies invaded the Roman empire from the eleventh to the 
fifteenth century, employed muskets and artillery in their bat- 
tles, slaughtered immense multitudes of the people, and exer- 
cise over them a civil dominion to the present day. Their 
implements of destruction were as novel and extraordinary, as 
the symbols by which they were represented. Their num- 
bers were immense. They terrified and tortured their vic- 
tims by a religion as offensive and deadly to their souls, as 
serpents were to their bodies. And no other warriors of such 
characteristics and exerting such agencies, have since the fall 
of the Saracens invaded Persia, Babylonia, Syria, Egypt, Asia 
Minor, Thrace, and Greece, and exerted over them such a 
dominion, and maintained it to the present day. There is the 
most ample certainty that if the vision has been accomplished, 
they are the agents whom it represents. The only other na- 
tions that invaded the empire and established governments in 
it subsequent to the Saracens, were the Scythians who took 
possession of Hungary in the ninth century, and the Northmen 
who invaded England, France, Spain, Sicily, and Italy, in the 
tenth; but they, instead of teaching a new religion antagonis- 
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tic to that of the church, became nominally Christians. They, 
moreover, caused no such immense slaughters as answer to a 
third of the population of the Roman empire. They employ- 
ed no new and extraordinary engines of destruction, and they 
long since ceased to be a woe. The Turks continue their 
empire, and are likely to continue it for a long period ; and are 
still a woe to the apostate churches of Asia, Africa, and Europe, 
under their dominion. We have in this reference of the sym- 
bol, therefore, all the elements of correspondence that can be 
required, to entitle it to be received as the true explication. 

9. No such being has appeared in the Roman empire, as the 
angel descending from the atmosphere, clothed with a cloud, 
having a rainbow round his head, setting his right foot on the 
sea and his left on the land, and crying with a lion voice. No 
such angel is likely to appear in the world. If the vision is 
accomplished, he must be a representative of men, who are the 
only intelligent agents that appear conspicuously on the earth, 
and utter loud and exciting voices to multitudes of impas- 
sioned listeners, and teach them from the word of God, that 
Christ’s kingdom is not to be established on earth till the time 
of the seventh trumpet. And the reformers were such men. 

10. No seven thunders were ever heard uttering an intelli- 
gible response to such an angel’s cry, and announcing the ad- 
vent of the Son of God, and establishment of hi$ kingdom on 
earth, as at hand. They must be taken therefore as the voices 
of impassioned multitudes, who were excited by those whom the 
angel symbolized, to give expression to their views respecting 
the speedy institution of Christ’s kingdom: and the loud and 
tumultuous predictions of the crowds who followed Munster 
and other enthusiasts of that age, that the kingdom of heaven 
was at hand, were such utterances. We have in these extra- 
ordinary coincidences, therefore, and in the impossibility of 
finding any other agents or events that correspond to the sym- 
bols, ample grounds for the conviction that the reformers and 
their successors are the persons denoted by the angel; and 
that the loud expressions by those fanatical crowds of the 
belief that the powers denoted by the wild beast and false 
prophet were immediately to be destroyed, and the reign of 
Christ on earth commence, are the utterances symbolized by 
the thunders. 
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11. Such also is the woman clothed with the sun, having 
the moon under her feet, and a crown of twelve stars on her 
head. No such majestic being, or succession of beings, has 
been seen in the heavens. Nor is it credible that there is to 
be, as it would involve the creation of a new race, and of pro- 
portions so vast as to confound the imagination. Of what im- 
measurable bulk must a being be, the distance of whose feet 
from her body, was equal to that, either real or apparent, of 
the moon from the sun: and of her feet from her head, equal 
to that of the moon from the stars? for if the stars were visi- 
ble to the prophet, as they must then have been between him 
and her head, her head must have been even more distant than 
they. Whence would such a gigantic agent derive her sub- 
sistence? Where would her husband station himself? How 
could she and the rest of her seed—as they are afterwards 
represented—live on the earth? She must of necessity be 
taken as representing agents, not like herself in stature, con- 
dition, and agency, but of a different and analogous order. 
She symbolizes, not a woman, or succession of women, but a 
community of the worshippers of God; as is shown by her 
subsequent flight, and residence in the desert:—a body as vast 
in comparison of a single church, or congregation of worship- 
pers, as as TA was, compared to an ordinary woman of 
our race. Her man-child symbolizes a race of princes whom 
the church desired to elevate to the imperial throne, and her 
endeavors to bear, the efforts and struggles of the church to 
cause the investiture of such a dynasty : and the vision had its 
fulfilment in the endeavors of the church, in the latter part-of 
the third and beginning of the fourth century, to procure the 
elevation of Constantine and his family to the throne of the 
empire. This solution is natural. There is a proportion be- 
tween the greatness of the symbolic agent, and the vast body 
whom she symbolized ; and between the splendor with which 
she was invested, and the beauty and conspicuousness of their 
character ; and there was an analogy between her desires and 
acts, and those of the church at that period, in respect to the 
exaltation of a line of princes to power, who should, like Con- 
stantius Chlorus, exempt the church from persecution, and 
repress its enemies. 

12. There are similar obstacles to the interpretation of the 
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dragon as the symbol of an agent, or agents like itself. No 
such monster has ever been seen in the heavens, standing 
before such a woman, and striking down with its tail one third 
of the stars to the earth. Nor is it credible that such a crea- 
ture is ever to exist. The moon, on which it probably stood, 
is totally inadequate to serve as a support to a beast of such 
gigantic dimensions, as to strike one third of the stars with its 
tail ; and this earth is still more inadequate to receive and sus- 
tain such an infinite number of stars. Accumulated around it 
as a centre, they would form a globe whose surface would 
sweep at an immeasurable distance beyond the circuit of our 
solar system. It must of necessity, therefore, be taken as the 
representative of agents of a class differing from itself in na- 
ture, station, and agency; and agents that exert the acts its 
own actions symbolize, towards that community and its impe- 
rial offspring, which the woman and her man-child represent. 
It is amply shown by analogy, and by the resemblance of the 
dragon to the wild beast, in respect to the number of its heads 
and horns, which are interpreted of supreme rulers and kings, 
that it symbolizes that combination and succession of rulers of 
the Roman empire, that preceded the ten contemporaneous 
kingly orders that are especially represented by the wild beast. 
And there is an analogy between the nature, station, and 
agency of the dragon towards the woman, and the nature and 
conduct of the rulers of the Roman empire towards the church, 
at the close of the third and beginning of the fourth century. 

13. It is equally impossible to form any construction of the 
man-child, and his elevation to the throne of God, except by the 
law that the symbol is of a different order from that which it 
represents, No such gigantic child, as he must have been, if 
proportioned to the woman, has ever been seen in our heavens, 
or in our world. Compared to him, the sons of Anak, and all 
the giants that ever strode the earth, put together, would be 
less than the slightest insect that floats the air is, compared to 
those giants. Nor has any such offspring of such a woman 
been caught up to heaven, and to the throne of God; nor is it 
credible that any such being is to exist, and be exalted to that 
station. One reason of the employment of these stupendous 
symbols, that carry on their front the most gigantic proofs that 
they cannot represent agents like themselves, probably was, 
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that the students of the prophecy might be withheld from such 
false and preposterous explications, and compelled to look for 
a different rule of interpretation. The man-child must be re- 
garded, therefore, like the woman and dragon, as representing 
an order of agents that differ from himself; and that act in a 
sphere, and exert an agency, that differ from those which are 
ascribed to him. It was the design of the woman that he 
should rule the nations with an iron sceptre, as the risen and 
glorified saints are to rule them in their reign with Christ, 
chap. iii. 28; but instead of that, he was caught up to heaven 
and to the throne of God; that is, was exalted to his place, 
by the imputation to him of God’s peculiar rights and preroga- 
tives, and ascription to him of supreme dominion over the 
church, which it belongs only to God to exercise. And there 
is an adaptation in the greatness and singularity of the sym- 
bol, to represent the daring impiety of those who arrogate the 
place of God in respect to men, and assert an authority over 
them above his. And this symbol, thus explained, had its ful- 
filment in Constantine and his imperial successors, to whom 
supreme dominion over the church, and over God’s rights and 
laws in regard to it, was first ascribed by the prelates whom 
Constantine took as his guides, and then on the ground of 
that ascription usurped by him and his successors. 

14. It is in like manner impossible to interpret the vision of 
the woman endeavoring to escape from the devil who pur- 
sued her, receiving the gift of the wings of a great eagle, fly- 
ing into a desert, and subsisting there through twelve hundred 
and sixty days, on the assumption that those symbols are speci- 
mens of the agents and events which they represent. No 
such winged woman ever existed in the Roman empire, and 
fled from such a pursuer into such a wilderness. 

15. It is equally incredible that the seven-headed dragon 
that cast water out of its mouth to overwhelm the woman, 
symbolizes an agent or agents like itself. No such monster 
exerting such an act towards such a woman,’ ever existed in 
the world. 

16. No such opening of the earth as the prophecy describes, 
ever took place in that empire, to absorb such a flood cast out 
of the mouth of such a dragon, in order to drown such a 
winged woman, in a flight from the devil. To suppose that 
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those symbols denote agents and acts like themselves, would 
be to suppose not only that the vision has not been fulfilled, but 
to imply that it is never to receive a verification. It would 
involve miracles that are wholly improbable, from their in- 
finite disproportion to our world, and that are incredible from 
their having no rational object. What could be more absurd, 
than that even such a dragon should, with what water it 
could cast from its mouth, undertake to drown a woman whose 
head was among the stars ; or if her dimensions were reduced 
soas to bring her into proportion with the earth, as they 
probably were, yet as the dragon’s were doubtless shrunk in 
an equal degree, it would, on the supposition that they denote 
agents like themselves, seem far less natural that the dragon 
should use water as the instrument of intercepting her flight, 
than its jaws and tail. It was because a very novel and ex- 
traordinary species of means was to be employed to arrest 
those whom the woman represented, and prevent their escape 
from the presence and power of those denoted by the dragon, 
that the dragon was exhibited as using water instead of its 
teeth and tail, which were the organs it would naturally have 
employed to seize or obstruct its prey; and because the aim 
symbolized by the act of the dragon, was not absolutely to de- 
stroy those represented by the woman, but to involve them in 
their own element, and bring her thereby under their control, 
as the dragon, could he have cast the river of water on the 
woman, would have brought her into its own element, and 
subjected her to its power. 

But the explication of these symbols is easy and natural, if 
they are taken as representatives of agents and acts of dif- 
ferent orders. There is an analogy between such a woman 
giving birth to offspring, and a body of worshippers con- 
tinuing their community by succession. There is an analogy 
between such a woman flying from the devil, and a body of 
pure worshippers endeavoring to withdraw from the society 
of deceitful and tempting apostates. There is a resemblance 
between the attempts of a monster dragon to destroy such a 
woman, by casting a flood of water from its mouth, and the 
endeavors of usurping and apostate rulers to sweep away a 
body of pure worshippers by a torrent of false doctrines and 
superstitious and idolatrous rites. There is a likeness be- 
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tween the opening of the earth and absorption of such a flood, 
and the reception so generally by the multitude of the doctrines 
and superstitions of the rulers, as to render it impossible to them 
to distinguish and reach the individuals that shunned them. And 
these symbols had a conspicuous verification in the age of 
Constantine and his successors, in the endeavors of the pure 
worshippers to withdraw from the nationalized church ; in the 
efforts of the rulers to involve them in the torrent of super- 
stitions and idolatries with which they deluged the empire, 
and in the escape of individuals and small bodies into seclu- 
sion and obscurity, because of the general and apparently uni- 
versal acquiescence of the people in the views of the rulers. 

17. No such creature has appeared in the world as the two 
horned wild beast that spake as a dragon, caused those who 
inhabit the Roman empire to worship the first wild beast, 
worked great wonders before them, and induced them to make 
an image to the beast. , 

18. No image of a seven headed and ten horned wild beast 
has ever been erected by the inhabitants of that empire, that 
was by the two horned beast made to breathe and speak, and 
cause that as many as would not worship it, should be put to 
death. In order to a credible explication, the two horned wild 
beast must be taken as the representative of a combination 
and succession of men in authority, who act a part towards 
their subjects, like that of a wild beast towards the animals on 
which it preys; andthe image must be explained as the re- 
presentative of a body, and succession of men, organized after 
the model of the combination of civil rulers denoted by the 
seven headed and ten horned wild beast ; and thus interpreted, 
the first has its counterpart in the civil and ecclesiastical 
rulers of the Papal state ; and the other in the Catholic hier- 
archies that acknowledge the pope as their head. 

19. No angel has ever been seen flying through mid-heaven, 
having the everlasting gospel to preach to all nations, and cry- 
ing with a loud voice, Fear God, and give him glory, and wor- 
ship him that made the heavens, and the earth, and the foun- 
tains of water. He must be interpreted as the representative 
of men, to whom God has committed the office of preaching 
the gospel to all nations; warning them of the approach of 
his judgment, and exhorting them to worship him, who is the 
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creator of all things, and alone has the rights of deity ; not 
men, nor demons, nor idols. 

20. No vial of wrath has been poured on the land of the 
Roman empire, causing an evil and noxious ulcer on the men 
who have the mark of the wild beast, and who worship its 
image. It must be interpreted of some resembling mental ex- 
citement or malady ; and had its accomplishment in the mor- 
bid views and heated passions of the nations of Europe at 
the French revolution. 

21. No vial has been poured on the sea that changed it to 
blood, like the blood of the dead, and destroyed everything 
that had life in it. The waters must be expounded here, as 
they are interpreted by the angel in the vision, chap. xvii. 
of peoples, and multitudes, and nations, and tongues: and the 
blood therefore as theirs, shed by each other’s hands. 

22. No vial has been poured on the rivers and into the foun- 
tains of waters that changed them to blood. Those waters 
must in like manner be interpreted of peoples, and nations, and 
their conversion to blood be regarded as indicating the 
slaughter of multitudes of the nations in insurrections and 
wars. 

23. No vial has been poured on the sun that caused it to 
scorch men with fire. The sun must be interpreted of some 
agent, or combination of agents, that receive an extraordi- 
nary power of injuring and harassing men in some analogous 
manner; and such men are oppressive and bloody rulers, 
who rob, annoy, and devour their subjects by a despotic 
sway ; and it had its accomplishment in the rulers of France 
especially, and of the nations conquered by the French, at 
the period of the revolution, and the imperial reign that fol- 
lowed. ' 

24. No vial has been poured on the throne of the wild beast, 
filling its kingdom with darkness, and causing men to gnaw 
their tongues for pain. As the wild beast is to be interpreted 
as the symbul of civil rulers, its throne must denote their 
official station; the disappearance of light from their king- 
dom, of some analogous deprivation of their subjects ; and 
their gnawing their tongues, of a resembling mental self-tor- 
ture. 

In all these instances we are thus constrained by the na- 
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ture of the symbols to regard them as denoting agents and 
acts of a different order from themselves. We also in all 
of them find agents and acts of different species, that present 
to them such correspondences as are required by analogy: 
and that such agents have appeared in the Roman world, and 
exerted agencies in analogy with those ascribed to the sym- 
bols. We have all the evidence, therefore, that can reasonably 
be demanded, and that can naturally exist, that the laws by 
which we have interpreted these symbols are their true 
laws. 

Fourthly, On the other hand, there are several important 
symbols that, like the Lamb, the First and Last, the Word of 
God, and the Lord God Almighty, who is, and who was, and 
who is to come, of the Apocalypse; and the Ancient of days, 
and one like the Son of Man of Daniel, are required to be 
interpreted as standing for themselves, or agents of their own 
order, from the impossibility of finding any agents of an ana- 
logous species whom they can represent. 

1. Thus the living creatures and elders, chap. iv.—v., must 
be taken as symbols of redeemed spirits of our race of their 
own orders. They are themselves redeemed spirits of our 
race, manifestly from their acknowledgment of their redemp- 
tion by the blood of the Lamb out of every tribe, and tongue, 
and people, and nation, and ascription to him of their offices 
as kings and priests, and appointment to reign on the earth. 
They represent those, therefore, who are redeemed of the hu- 
man race. To suppose that they do not, but are symbols of 
adifferent but resembling order of creatures, isto imply that there 
isanother order of beings, for whom Christ has wrought a work 
of redemption like that which he has accomplished for men, and 
who have been redeemed by him from a condition of sin and 
ruin, like that from which the ransomed of men are deli- 
vered through his blood ; and exalted by him to offices of 
dignity in his kingdom, like the royalty and priesthood con- 
ferred onthe spirits of just men made perfect-; and who are te 
reign as such in some world like the earth ; for all these ele- 
ments of correspondence are requisite to constitute such an 
analogy, that the spirits of the redeemed of our race could 
with truth and propriety serve as symbols of a different order 
of beings. But we know there is no such resembling order 
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of creatures. There is no other race besides ours, between 
whom and God, Christ is mediator. There is no other order 
of creatures, embracing tribes, and tongues, and peoples, and 
nations, whom he has redeemed by his blood, or in any other 
analogous way. There are no other individuals whom he 
has raised from sin, condemnation, and ruin, to the station of 
kings and priests, and appointed to reign inglory with him 
over their native world. To assume that the living creatures 
and elders represent any other than the redeemed of our race, 
is to assume, therefore, that the visions embody a stupendous 
falsehood. The same considerations that rendered it neces- 
sary that the Lamb should serve as his own symbol, render 
it necessary also that those justified spirits from our world 
should serve only as symbols of the redeemed of our race. 
And they are symbols of the redeemed spirits of our race ; 
not of men who are still in the body. This is seen from the 
consideration that the vision is not prophetic, or representa- 
tive of acts that were to be exerted at a future period, but 
merely preparatory to the revelation of future agencies and 
events, which began on the opening of the first seal. This 
vision is no more predictive than the appearance of Christ to 
the apostle in the first vision; the opening of a door in 
heaven ; or the ascription by the living creatures, chap. iv., of 
glory, and honor, and thanks to him who sat on the throne. 
It is seen also, from their exhibition of themselves, as already 
redeemed out of every tribe, and tongue, and people, and na- 
tion, and made kings and priests unto God. It is indicated 
also by their censers, which were filled with incense, which 
are the prayers of the saints; showing that they then exer- 
cised the priestly office, and presented memorials before God 
of the prayers of the saints. The prayers symbolized by 
the incense were of course, therefore, prayers offered by saints 
in a different scene from the temple where the incense is pre- 
sented. They cannot both, then, be on earth. If the prayers 
are offered on earth, the priests who offer the symbols of them 
must be in heaven, in God’s immediate presence. Men in the 
body, moreover, sustain no such offices in the immediate pre- 
sence of God, and offer no such memorials of the worship of 
men on earth. 

And finally, they symbolize the whole body of redeemed 
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spirits of men who were in heaven at that period, not them- 
selves merely. This is seen from their representation that 
they were redeemed out of every tribe, and tongue, and peo- 
ple, and nation. Instead of but twenty-eight, the number of 
the living creatures and elders united, the number at present 
of all the tribes, and peoples, and nations that speak essentially 
different languages, is between three and four thousand. 
There was probably an equal number at the period of the 
vision. To assume, moreover, that they represent men on 
earth who exercise a priestly office, is to imply that those 
whom they represent are of as different a nature and condi- 
tion from those whose prayers they symbolize before God, as 
the spirits of the just made perfect are from the earthly 
priests whom they are supposed to represent. But there is 
no such difference of nature and condition between ministers 
of the church on earth and those to whom they minister, as 
answers to the difference of those ministers from the living 
creatures and elders. Instead, they and their flocks are the 
same in nature, condition, and character. They are all on 
probation ; they are all sinful ; they are all sentenced to death. 

In whatever relation they are contemplated, therefore, it is 
manifest that the living creatures and elders cannot be em- 
ployed to symbolize beings of another race than ours, nor 
beings of our race of a different state and relation to God from 
themselves; but must represent the spirits of the redeemed 
from our world in heaven; and doubtless the whole body 
who had at the epoch of the vision ascended to the divine 
presence. 

2. In like manner it is manifest that the spirits of the 
martyrs under the fifth seal are symbols of spirits of their 
own order, not of agents of a different species: nor of any 
other spirits of our race, except such as have died as martyrs 
for Christ. They are expressly declared to be the souls of 
those who had been slain on account of the word of 
God, and on account of the testimony which they held: 
and are shown to be souls of persons of our race by their 
inquiry, how long before God would judge and vindicate 
their blood from those who dwelt on the earth. They 
are the souls, therefore, of persons of our race, who have been 
put to death as the-disciples of Christ. It is manifest, there- 
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fore, that they cannot symbolize beings of a different order. 
That would imply that there was or was to be a different 
race of beings, who were to be put to death for the word of 
God and a testimony which they maintained, and in a world 
resembling our earth; that there was or was to be another 
race of bedied beings, therefore, who should fall ; for whom 
salvation should be provided by a mediator; some of whom 
were to be regenerated, become witnesses for God, and suffer 
martyrdom for their fidelity to him. But that we know 
would be a boundless misrepresentation. There is no other 
bodied race that has fallen, and been redeemed like mankind ; 
over whom an administration is exercised, like that under 
which men have been placed since the proclamation of the 
gospel; of whom multitudes have been sanctified, and many 
who have been most distinguished for their fidelity to God 
persecuted and put to death. It were the grossest violence 
to the prophecy to interpret it as implying such false- 
hoods. 

Nor can they be regarded as symbolizing men in the body. 
They have no adaptation to represent them. They are un- 
like in mode of existence, relations to God, and the nature of 
their duties. Besides, there are no events in the life of men 
in the body that correspond to the gift of a robe to the spirits, 
and admission of them to rest. The saints here do not rest 
while their brethren are put to death. The supposition is sole- 
cistical, and is contradictory to the prophecy, which every- 
where represents the saints while in the body, as exposed to 
great trials. They must be taken, therefure, as symbolizing 
spirits of their own order, and no other :—-souls of our race, 
and of those who had been put to death as witnesses for God ; 
not those who had dicd in any analogous or differing mode. 
And the consideration that if the souls of martyrs were to be 
symbolized as appearing in the divine presence, and uttering 
the appeal which is ascribed to them, there is no conceivable 
symbol of a different species from themselves, by which they 
could be represented without involving such a misrepresenta- 
tion, is sufficient demonstration that it is as symbols of their 
own order only that they are used. 

3. So also those in the vision, chap. xx. 4-6, who sat on 
thrones, and the souls of those who had been beheaded for the 
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testimony of Jesus, and for the word of God, and whoever 
had not worshipped the wild beast nor its image, and had not 
received the mark on their forehead and on their hands are 
to be taken as symbols of their own order. All the symbolic 
agents of the vision undoubtedly were souls. All who had 
been put to death, and who had not worshipped the beast nor 
its image, are expressly declared to be such; and the dis- 
crimination of them all from the rest of the dead, who lived not 
till after the thousand years, implies that all the others were. 
Their being seated on thrones and investiture with kingly 
authority, are not symbols of their resurrection ;—that is a 
wholly different event ;—but of that literal exaltation of the 
saints to thrones and power, which isimmediately to follow their 
resurrection. That it is at that period that it is to take place, 
is shown by the representation that they lived and reigned 
with Christ the thousand years; and that their living or being 
restored to life is the first resurrection. Souls were employed 
as symbols, instead of redeemed persons in glorified bodies, 
doubtless, first because the souls of the dead alone are to be 
united to bodies that are glorified by a resurrection. The 
bodies of living saints are to be glorified by transfiguration. 
And next because none but those who are raised from death 
will at that period be exalted to thrones, and reign with Christ. 
Those who are then living will not be transfigured till a later 
period, and perhaps a distant one. This is implied in the 
blessing pronounced on those who have part in the first re- 
surrection ; and the representation that they shall be made 
priests unto God, and reign with Christ the thousand years, 
which indicate that those rewards are to be conferred on them 
at that epoch. 

They symbolize the whole body of the redeemed, who shall 
have died at the coming of Christ to raise his saints. This 
would be justly assumed from the vision itself, had we no 
other ground for the construction ; as no reason can be dis- 
covered by us why any part of the holy dead should not then 
be raised. It is implied in the representation, that they who 
partake in that resurrection are holy and blessed, because the 
second death has no power over them. As the second death 
has no power over any who have died in Christ, all who have 
died in Christ, and are freed from liability to the second death, 
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are to share in the first resurrection. We are expressly as- 
sured also by the song of the heavenly host at the seventh 
trumpet, that all the holy dead are then to receive their re- 
ward. “The time of the dead is come to judge, and to give 
the reward to thy servants, the prophets, and the holy, and 
those who fear thy name, small and great.” We are taught 
also, 1 Thessal. iv. 14-16, that them that sleep in Jesus, God 
will bring with him when he comes to raise the saints, and 
that the dead in Christ are to be raised before the transfigura- 
tion of the living; and | Corinth. xv. 23, that they that are 
Christ’s shall be raised’ at his coming. 

They must be taken, therefore, as symbols of the holy dead 
who are to be raised in glory at the coming of Christ, exalted 
to thrones in his kingdom, and reign with him a thousand 
years. There is no other class of persons whom they can 
represent. They are not symbols of men in the natural body. 
We are precluded from such a construction by the interpreta- 
tion given of them, as subjects of the first resurrection. The 
statement that their living is the first resurrection, is not ex- 
planatory of the symbolization itself; as it is not a resurrec- 
tion that is symbolized, but an exaltation to thrones and 
investiture with power, in order to reign with Christ. 
That interpretation is declaratory merely that the life 
which they live is a life on which they enter by a re- 
surrection from death in glory. The saints, therefore, whose 
ascending thrones and receiving kingly power is fore- 
shown, are those only who are to rise to an immortal and 
glorious life at Christ’s advent, not persons who are then 
living in the natural body. The holy who are to be in the 
body on earth at his coming, and continue in it, are not to be 
seated on thrones and invested with authority. There would 
be none over whom they could reign, as all who survive the 
judgments to be inflicted at that period on the apostate are to 
be and become holy. And the nations who are sanctified, 
instead of reigning with Christ, are to be the subjects, of his 
rule, and the rule of his risen saints, and are to walk in the 
light of the New Jerusalem, in place of being of the glorified 
saints whom that city symbolizes. There is. no intimation in 
the prophecy that any but those who are raised from the dead 
are at that period to receive crowns, and be made kings and 
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priests unto God. The assurance in respect to those who 
come out of the great tribulation and have washed their robes, 
and purified them in the blood of the Lamb, is, that they shall 
not hunger any more, nor thirst any more, neither can the 
sun strike them, nor any heat, but that the Lamb shall guide 
them, and shall lead them to the fountains of the waters of 
life, and God shall wipe every tear from their eyes ;—not that 
they shall be exalted to thrones, and reign as kings and 
priests. 

The elevation of the souls of the holy dead to kingly power, 
has no adaptation to symbolize an exaltation of men in the 
body to thrones and a reign with Christ. There is no analogy 
between them. The state of souls, their relation to God, and 
the life on which they are to enter at their resurrection, are 
essentially unlike those of men in the body. There, moreover, 
would be no subjects over whom men in the natural body 
could reign. Of whom could they be kings? Not of un- 
sanctified men; for all nations are to become holy. The 
tabernacle of God is to be with men, and he shall dwell with 
them ; and they shall be his people, and God himself shall be 
with them; their God. Not of the sanctified; for if the sym- 
bol denotes the elevation of the holy who are in the natural 
body to thrones, it must be taken to denote the elevation of 
all such ; and they would be without subjects. Such a con- 
struction, therefore, is against the clear teachings of the pro- 
phecy, as well as in contradiction to the explanation given in 
the vision itself, of the life which those represented by the 
symbol souls were to live, as a life by a resurrection from 
death. 


Nor can the symbolization be taken as representing the: 


elevation of any other order of beings than of our race to 
thrones and a reign with Christ. That would imply that there 
is another order of beings who have fallen and died like men, 
who are to be exalted to thrones and a reign with Christ by a 
resurrection, and for whom Christ, therefore; has wrought a 
redemption analogous to that which he has accomplished for 
us,—which would be a stupendous misrepresentation. 

We are required, therefore, by every consideration, to 
interpret the souls of the vision as symbols of the holy dead 
at their resurrection ; and their investiture with kingly power 
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as foreshowing the investiture of the risen and glorified saints, 
at that epoch, with a kingly sway over those who are still in 
the natural body. 

4. In like manner, in the vision of the binding of Satan, 
chap. xx. 1-3, the description given of him and of the object 
or effect of his binding, shows that he must be taken as the 
symbol of himself and his own order. He is expressly defined 
as the devil and Satan, and the design of his binding and im- 
prisonment is said to be, that he might not seduce the nations 
during the thousand years. He cannot represent any order 
of agents except his own; as there is no different and analo- 
gous order that seduce the nations. There are no other fallen 
angels. He has no adaptation to symbolize men in the body. 
His powers, the mode of his influence, and his designs, are 
essentially unlike theirs. That he cannot represent them is 
seen, moreover, from the consideration, that there is not to be 
a class of men, during that period, who will be disposed to 
seduce the nations. They are generally, if not universally, to 
be holy, and “are to serve God day and night in his temple. 
None of those who are to be in the body are to be bound and 
imprisoned, in order to be prevented from seducing their 
fellow men. And, finally, if Satan were employed as a sym- 
bol of a different and analogous order of agents, then the law 
of symbolization would require that the interception of his 
tempting agency should represent the interception in an equal 
degree.of a different and analogous agency. But there is no 
different and analogous agency by which nations are seduced. 
There is no seduction but to revolt from God; there is no 
agency prompting to sucha revolt but a tempting agency. 
The impossibility, therefore, of finding a differing and analo- 
gous agent, or a counterpart to his agency and the effect of 
his binding, renders it necessary to interpret him as a symbol 
of himself and his order. 

5. We are expressly taught that the witnesses are symbols 
of men in the body like themselves, by the interpretation 
given of them as denoting the same agents, as the olive trees 
and candlesticks, or lampstands. The lampstands are inter- 
preted by Christ as denoting churches—bodies of believers 
who unite in worshipping together, and attend on the ministry 
of the same teachers; and the olive trees in the vision of 
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Zechariah are interpreted as symbols of the teachers of 
churches. ‘They distilled the-oil into the seven eups of the 
golden candlestick in the temple. The light diffused through 
the temple, when the oil was kindled, symbolized the light of 
the Holy Spirit, who flashes the truth taught by the ministers 
of the word on the minds of believers with divine power, and 
makes it the means of their spiritual illumination and advance- 
ment in wisdom and virtue. This is the explication given of 
that vision. “ Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord God of Hosts.” “What are these two olive 
trees upon the right side of the candlestick and upon the left 
side thereof? .... These are the two anointed ones”—or 
priests—* that stand by the Lord of the whole earth.” Chap, 
iv. 6, 11,14. These interpretations, therefore, show that the 
witnesses are symbols of men in the body like themselves, and 
of their own order. There is no other order of whom they 
can be symbols. There is no different and resembling class 
of agents in the body who act as witnesses of Jesus. There 
is no different and resembling death to which faithful witnesses 
for God can be subjected. There is no resurrection of which 
such men put to death can be the subjects, but a literal resur- 
rection and to an immortal and glorious life. To assume that 
they are not symbols of men like themselves, and filling iden- 
tically the same office, suffering identically the same death, 
and obtaining identically the same resurrection, and exalted 
in the same manner to heaven, but of a different and resem- 
bling order, is to assume that some other world than ours is 
to be the scene of the predicted slaughter and resurrection; 
and that there is another world, therefore, whose inhabitants 
have revolted, though in a form differing from ours; where 
there is a continual contest between the faithful and apostates, 
that corresponds to the conflict here ; and where the obedient 
are, for their fidelity to God, put to a death bearing an analogy 
to the death of martyrs here ; and to be raised to a life ofa 
different species, yet resembling the immortal and glorious 
life of those of our race, who are to be raised from the grave. 
But that were a false assumption. It would be a stupendous 
misrepresentation of the prophecy, to exhibit it as making 
such a revelation respecting another world, another bodied 
race, another work of redemption, another species of corporeal 
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death, and another kind of resurrection to a glorious and 
immortal life. 

6. There are adequate indications that the glorious being 
seated on a white cloud, with a sickle in his hand, chap. xiv. 
14-16, is a symbol of beings of his own order. He was not, 
as many have supposed, the Son of God. That is manifest 
from the absence of all the badges and titles that are peculiar 
to him; and is demonstrated by his being directed by an 
angel to thrust his sickle and reap the earth. It is incom- 
patible with the nature and station of the Son of God to be 
directed by an angel. Angels are his ministers, not his 
teachers and guides. He was of a human form. He is 
expressly said to be like a son of man ; that is, like one of our 
race. He was undoubtediy, therefore, one of our kind; yet 
he was not in the natural and mortal body. That is shown by 
his being compared to a son of man, or man in the natural 
body. That, had he been in the natural body, would have 
been to compare him with himself, which would give us no 
information, and would be absurd. He was a man, then, in a 
body; but in a body differing from the natural and mortal 
body. His body, accordingly, must have been a glorified 
body, as that is the only other species which saints are to 
possess; and he was, therefore, a person of our race raised 
from death in an immortal and glorious form. This is still 
more apparent from the consideration, that the phrase, like a 
son of man, is used to denote the risen and glorified Saviour, 
chap. i. 13. As that comparison was applied to him in his 
glorified humanity, it is to be regarded as showing that this 
being, also, was raised and glorified in the same manner. 
This is indicated, also, by his crown ; none but the saints who 
have passed from this life, and are justified, receive crowns. 
They are bestowed—not on men in the natural body,—but 
on those who are faithful unto death and overcome, and on 
their being constituted kings and priests unto God. 

He must be taken, therefore, as a symbol of beings of his 
own, not of a different and merely resembling order. He can- 
not be a symbol of a class of men in the natural body. A 
risen and glorified saint is not a suitable symbol of men in the 
body, inasmuch as there are no men in the natural body, who 
are raised to a new and higher nature, and office towards God, 
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analogous to the exaltation of the nature of the risen and glo- 
rified saints. Angels are used as symbols of men; but they 
are unaltered from their original nature ; and they personate 
men in the natural body, and possessing none but natural fa- 
culties, though men of superior powers, station, and influence, 
such as commanders of armies, and reformers of the. church, 
whose superiority to the great body of those whom they influ. 
ence, is in a degree like that of angels to men. In order that 
a class of men should present such a correspondence to risen 
saints, that such a glorified being could serve as their symbol, 
it would be requisite that they should have undergone some 
different but analogous change and elevation of nature. But 
there neither is nor can be any such class of men. The sup- 
position is self-contradictory. That this symbol cannot per- 
sonate men in the natural body, is seen also from the relation 
in which men are to be the subjects of his agency. It is on 
men and the sanctified, that the acts symbolized by reaping 
are to be exerted; and like grain, they are to be subjected to 
their agency whom he represents, in a passive relation. They 
are to be gathered by force from the scene in which they live, 
and placed in another, for preservation and appropriation to 
the end for which they are sanctified. But men are not the 
passive subjects of any analogous agency from fellow men in 
the natural body. The counterpart of a physical agency, isa 
moral one. But there is no moral agency by which men are 
passively transferred from one scene to another, in a manner 
symbolizing the reaping of a grain field by a risen and glori- 
fied saint, stooping from a cloud. 

He personates beings of his own order therefore undoubt- 
edly ; and his agency is symbolic of the gathering of the saints 
who are living at the coming of Christ, which is foretold in the 
prediction, Matt. xxiv. 31, that he shall send his angels or 
messengers, and gather together his elect from the four winds. 

7. The explication given of the palm-bearing multitude, 
chap. vii. 13-17, presents also ample indications that they are 
symbols of their own, not of a differing order of agents. They 
are shown to be of our race, by their having come out of the 
great tribulation, and washed their robes in the blood of the 
Lamb ; yet they are not risen and glorified saints, as they are 
discriminated from the living creatures and elders who are 
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symbols of the redeemed who have died. They represent a 
different order of the race, therefore, from those denoted by the 
living creatures and elders. They, however, are sanctified, 
as they have purified their robes in Christ’s blood. They are 
justified and freed from the dominion and curse of sin, as is 
indicated by their ascription of salvation to God, which implies 
that it is accomplished ; by their palm branches, which are the 
symbols of joyful victory; and by their white robes, which 
are the badges of justification before God. They have entered 
on a new and glorious life. They have come out of the great 
tribulation, and are never more to suffer trials, but are to serve 
God day and night in his temple, and God is to dwell with 
them. And they are in bodies, and natural bodies, as is seen 
from the representation that they are of every nation, and 
tribe, and people, and tongue, as they were during the great 
tribulation ; and from the promise that they shall not hunger 
any more, nor thirst any more, neither can the sun strike 
them, nor any heat, which are affections of which none are 
capable except those who are in the natural body. They are 
to live in our world ; otherwise the promise of exemption from 
hunger, thirst, and heat, would have no appropriateness. And 
their period is to be after the advent of Christ, and commence- 
ment of his visible reign on earth, as is shown by the promise 
that he shall guide them, and lead them to the fountains of the 
waters of life. They denote the saints, therefore, undoubtedly, 
who are to live at the coming of Christ, who are to be gather- 
ed by the risen and glorified saints symbolized by the majestic 
being seated on a white cloud, and are to continue in the na- 
tural body, and live a perfect and blessed life until transfigured. 
This is confirmed by the coincidence of the predictions in re- 
spect to them, with the representations given of the inhabitants 
of our world, after the creation of the new heavens and new 
earth, and the descent of the new Jerusalem. They are al- 
most identical. “Behold the tabernacle of God is with men, 
and he shall dwell with them, and they shall be his people, and 
God himself shall be with them, their God. And God 
shall wipe every tear from their eyes; and death shall be no 
more, nor shall sorrow, nor crying, nor toil be any more: for 
the former things have passed away ;” xxi. 3, 4. 

8. It is for a similar reason that men of peculiar professions, 
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and ranks, and armies, and nations, are introduced in person 
in some of the visions, in.place of being represented by the 
symbols of a different species, that-are on other occasions em- 
ployed to represent them. It is either because they are’ to be 
exhibited as acting as individuals, instead of large bodies or 
communities, such as waters, rivers, and fountains are employ- 
ed to denote ; or else because they are to be exhibited as ez- 
erting acts that are peculiar, and cannot be represented by 
any other symbol than themselves, such as calling to rocks to 
fall on them, going in succession to view the bodies of the 
slain witnesses, or gnawing their tongues for pain ; or because 
they are to be represented as in the immediate presence of the 
Lamb, where they are to act and be treated as individuals, not 
as communities. 

Thus under the sixth seal, after the earth, the sun, the moon, 
the stars, heaven, mountains, and islands, had been used as 
symbols, “the kings of the earth, and the great men, and the 
commanders of thousands, and the rich and the mighty, and 
every bondman and freeman,” are introduced in their own 
persons, and represented as hiding themselves in the caves and 
in the rocks of the mountains, and saying, “ Fall on us, and 
hide us from the face of Him who sits on the throne, and from 
the wrath of the Lamb; for the great day of his wrath has 
come, and who is able to stand?” And the reason, doubtless, 
is, that those symbols represented them as bodies, and as act- 
ing in their relations to one another ; but they were now to be 
exhibited as individuals irrespective of their civil offices, or 
subordination to civil rulers, and as acting with a direct refer- 
ence to Christ. The termination of their relations as rulers 
and ruled, and the dissolution of their civil organization, had 
been already symbolized by the rolling up of the heavens, and 
the removal of the mountains and islands from their places. 
It would have involved a false symbolization, therefore, still to 
have employed a representative that exhibited them as retain- 
ing those relations. And no such symbol could have indicated 
their peculiar acts to be foreshown, which they are to exert 
from terror and despair, at the advent of Christ to inflict on 
them his wrath. In order to exhibit them, therefore, as they 
are to exist as individuals, after their political xelations are 
dissolved, and as acting from alarm and dismay at the pre- 
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sence of the Avenging Word, who is to judge and punish 
them as individuals, it was necessary that they should appear 
in their own persons, 

There was a like necessity, under the third trumpet, for the 
introduction in their own persons of the many men that died 
of the waters because they wereembittered. Individuals only 
out of masses and communities, or nations, were to die by the 
cause denoted by the embittered waters—not whole nations, 
or communities. To indicate, therefore, those individuals, 
peoples and nations were presented in the vision, and many 
individuals of them exhibited as dying. There is no other 
method of discriminating a large number killed promiscuously 
of all ranks, from the whole ; as ali symbols of a different or- 
der, such as the sun, moon, stars, and seas, represent them as 
ranks, or communities, not as individuals. 

So also under the fifth trumpet, while the agents of the 
judgments are represented by locusts, those whom they were 
to torture, are exhibited not by a symbol of a different order, 
but in their own persons, as the men who have not the seal of 
God on their foreheads ; and the reason, doubtless, is, that they 
were individuals only, of a vast community, and of a peculiar 
character ; who, therefore, could not be represented as indi- 
viduals and a class by symbols of such a community. To 
distinguish them as apostates from God, and discriminate them 
from others with whom they were intermixed, it was necessa- 
ry that they should be represented by symbols of their own 
order. Such a symbolization was requisite also, to exhibit the 
peculiar passions and actions, to which their tortures were to 
prompt them. No symbol of a different order could indicate 
their seeking death, and not finding it; and their desiring to 
die, and death’s flying from them. ‘They are affections and 
acts of which no other order of beings are capable. It would 
be solecistical to exhibit an animal as desiring to die ; as it 

would imply that it knew what death is, which is impossible. 
Under the sixth trumpet, also, both those who were to be 
slain, and those who were to survive, are exhibited in their 
own persons; and the reason obviously is, that the agents of 
that woe were warriors, whose office was to kill. Concinnity, 
therefore, required that the symbols of those on whom they 
were to exert their slaughtering agency, should be corporeal 
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creatures capable of being putto death. If a sea might have 
been used as a symbol of those they were to conquer, and a 
crimsoning of its waters as a symbol of great slaughters, yet 
cavalry could not act on its remote surface; and fire, smoke, 
and brimstone, are not suitable agents to imbue it with that 
color. Their exhibition in person was necessary also, both to 
indicate the destruction of one-third of them taken promiscu- 
ously from the whole body; and to show the impious part 
which they who survived were to continue to act. No sym- 
bol of a different species could naturally represent those who 
were not slain, as not discontinuing the worship of demons 
and idols, the perpetration of murders and thefts, and the 
practice of licentiousness and sorcery. 

In the vision of the war of Michael and the devil, after the 
Christian and Pagan parties had been symbolized by those 
great leaders and their subordinate angels, the victors whom 
Michael and his army represent, are introduced in person, as 
exclaiming, “ now is the salvation, and the power, and the 
kingdom of our God, and the authority of his anointed, for the 
accuser of our brethren, who accused them before our God 
day and night, is cast down. And they overcame him by the 
blood of the Lamb, and by the word of their testimony ; and 
they loved not their life unto death ;” and the reason is, that 
the acts they were to foreshow, and the events they were to 
celebrate, could not properly be symboiized by the angelic 
orders. Angels could not say of themselves that their bre- 
thren had been accused before God, and had overcome their 
accuser by the blood of the Lamb, and had not loved their lives 
unto death. Those are trials, acts, and affections, of which 
men alone are capable. In order, therefore, to foreshow them, 
it was necessary that men should be the symbols of whom 
they are predicated. 

In like manner, while the true worshippers, who fled into 
the desert, are symbolized by the woman to whom the wings 
of a great eagle were given; and her persecutars at that period 
by the dragon; her offspring, who remained scattered through 
the empire, are exhibited in their own persons; and the 
reason is, that it was as individuals that they were to be per- 
secuted by the civil rulers denoted by the dragon ; not asa 
community; for they probably were not generally united in 
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conmmunities or churches ; and because the acts by which they 
are described, are such as could not be symbolized, except 
by acts of their*own order. There are no acts of a dif- 
ferent species by which individuals can be exhibited, as keep- 
ing the commandments of God, and holding the testimony of 
Jesus. 

In chap. xiii.while the rulers of the ancient and modernempire 
are symbolized by the dragon and wild beast of seven heads 
and ten horns, the population over whom the rulers denoted 
by the wild beast reigned, are exhibited in their own persons, 
because the acts ascribed to them are such as could not be 
represented by the usual symbol of a people. They wor- 
shipped the dragon, because it gave authority to the wild beast. 
And they worshipped the wild beast, saying, “ who is like to 
the wild beast and who is able to war with it?” The natural 
phenomena of seas, rivers, and fountains, the usual symbols 
of nations acting in concert, cannot represent acts of worship, 
or expressions of admiration. Ascriptions of the rights of 
God, supreme authority, and resistless power, can only be 
made in language ; and concinnity in this instance required that 
they should be uttered by men. It would have been incon- 
gruous to have employed angels, or beasts, as their represen- 
tatives. The saints in the former vision are introduced in 
their own persons, in order to show their peculiar character. 
As the worshippers of the beast symbolized themselves, it was 
requisite, in order to distinguish them, that the worshippers of 
God also should symbolize themselves. No symbol of a dif- 
ferent class could exhibit them in their peculiar character and 
relations as martyrs. 

In the vision of the two horned wild beast, and the image 
also, while those symbols are employed to denote combinations 
and successions of men in power, the people over whom they 
exercise authority are introduced in their own persons; and 
because the acts ascribed to them are such as are peculiar to 
that people, and cannot be represented by acts of a different 
order. They are led to worship the first wild beast, which 
had received a deadly wound and lived. They are deceived 
by the wonders that are wrought by the two horned wild 
beast, and prompted by it to make an image of the first wild 
beast, and worship it; and the small and the great, and the 
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rich and the poor, and the free and the enslaved, are induced 
to give themselves a mark on their foreheads, or on their hands. 
These are acts which no other class eould represent, and 
which no other agents could properly be exhibited as exerting, 
in order to foreshow that they were to be exerted by the in- 
habitants of the Roman empire. 

While an angel flying through mid-heaven is employed to 
symbolize men, who are to go forth having the everlasting 
gospel to proclaim ; those who dwell on the earth, to whom 
they are to address their message, and every tribe, and tongue, 
and people, and nation, are exhibited in their own persons ; 
and the reason is, that no symbol of a different species could 
be employed, to whom that message could with propriety be 
addressed. It would be incongruous to summon the earth, a 
sea, or rivers and fountains, to fear God and give him glory; 
or exhort them to worship him, who made the heaven, and the 
earth, and sea, and fountains of water. It would be incon- 
gruous to address such a summons to angels ; as the gospel is 
not designed for them ; the hour of their judgment is not come ; 
and they do not require a solemn warning and command to 
withhold them from worshipping creatures in place of God. 
Such a message cannot with propriety be addressed to any 
but intelligent beings; nor to any intelligences, but men, for 
whom the message it symbolizes is designed. 

For the same reason, the message of the third angel is ad- 
dressed to the men in person for whom it is designed, instead 
of a symbol of a different species ; while other classes and 
combinations of men whom the vision respects, in place of 
appearing in their own persons, are represented by the angel, 
the wild beast, and the image. A denunciation of punish- 
ment for worshipping the beast, or its image, could not with 
propriety be addressed to a symbol that is incapable of such 
a homage. It is suited only to intelligences, and intelligen- 
ces that dwell in the presence, and act in a relation to the 
agents symbolized by the wild beast and image, and that are 
under temptation to worship them. It is of necessity, there- 
fore, addressed to men in person ; as they alone act in a relation 
to the civil and ecclesiastical rulers, who are represented by 
those symbols. 

So under the first vial, while the land, the ulcer, the wild 
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beast, and the image, are used as symbols of things of a differ- 
ent order, those who are the subjects of the ulcer;are present- 
ed in their own “persons, first because they are persons of a 
peculiar class included in the general body denoted by the 
land, and exerting acts towards the wild beast and image, that 
cannot be represented by a symbol of a different nature: and 
next, because from the nature of the symbolic plague, it was 
necessary that it should be exhibfted as inflicted on their bodies, 
not on a different class of corporeal beings, in order that it 
might be seen that their minds were to be the seat of. the evil 
which it symbolized. Their bodies are the counterpart of 
their minds. A bodily disease, is a natural symbol of a men- 
tal disorder ;—a corporeal plague of a spiritual one; and the 
death of the body, of the death of the soul. But no such 
analogy exists between the bodies of animals, or any other 
corporeal nature, and the minds of men, that an ulcer on the 
one, could be used as a symbol of false and heated opinions 
and excitements to violent passion in the other. 

In like manner, under the third vial, those who were at first 
represented by the rivers and fountains of waters, are then 
spokenof in person, as men who had shed the blood of saints and 
prophets ; and the reason is, that that is a characteristic that 
could not be indicated by rivers and fountains, nor any other 
symbol besides men of their own order. 

Under the fourth vial, the agents that inflict the plague are 
symbolized by the sun ; but those who are the subjects of it, 
are presented in person ; in order to show that that which 
the scorching heat denoted, excited them to blaspheme God ;— 
an act which could not be indicated by any except an intelli- 
gent symbol, and could not with propriety be ascribed to any 
intelligences, but men themselves who were to blaspheme 
God because of that plague. 

They are for the same reason introduced directly under the 
fifth vial, while the wild beast is employed to represent the 
civil rulers, whose deprivation of glory and power excited 
them te gnaw their tongues and blaspheme. No symbol of a 
different order could exhibit them in their peculiar relations 
to those civil rulers, and exerting those peculiar acts. 

In the vision of the unclean spirits, the kings whom they 
are to gather to the great battle, are exhibited in their own 
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persons, while the spirits themselves and the wild beast and 
false prophet, symbolize species that differ from themselves : 
and it is doubtless in order to distinguish those kings, from 
the others that are symbolized by the horns of the wild beast, 
and show that they are monarchs of nations that are without 
the Roman empire, which could not be indicated by repre- 
sentatives of a different kind. So also in the same vision, 
they who watch and keep their garments are introduced as a 
class and as individuals, because they could not be represented 
as individuals and of that peculiar character by any general 
symbol. 

In like manner, under the seventh trumpet, while lightnings, 
and voices, and thunders, and an earthquake, great Babylon, 
her cup, the cities of the nations, every mountain and island, 
and hail, are used as symbols of things of a different order, 
the men who blaspheme are exhibited in person, because there 
is no other adequate method of representing them as exerting 
that act. 

There was a similar necessity for the introduction in person 
of the kings and the saints in the vision of the woman great 
Babylon, chap. xvii. The acts of the kings towards her, 
and her becoming drunk with the blood of the saints, could 
not be indicated except by the presence of persons of those 
orders; while the woman herself and the wild beast, were 
used as symbols of agents of a wholly different species. 

In like manner in the vision, chap. xviii., while the woman, 
the great city, the great merchants, artisans, sailors, the bride- 
groom and bride, and the various kinds of merchandise of 
the great city, are employed as symbols of orders that differ 
from themselves ; the people of God who are summoned to 
come out of her, are addressed in person, because no symbol 
of a different class, could be employed to represent them. 

In the vision of the Word of God, chap. xix. 11-16, while 
the sword proceeding from His mouth, and the wine press, 
are employed to denote things of different species, the nations 
who are to be smitten with that sword, are designated as 
such, instead of being represented by a symbol of another 
kind ; because no other symbol could properly be exhibited 
as smitten by that sword. 

In the summons of the birds to the great battle, and the 
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description of that contest, the classes of persons that are to 
be slain, and the horses, are exhibited by their own orders ; 
while the wild-beast and false prophet serve as symbols of 
combinations of men of other classes. As their death is to 
be a literal death, no symbol could represent it, but a literal 
death. There is no other infliction to which the bodies of 
men and horses are subjected, that presents to it an analogy. 

So in the vision of Satan’s release from prison, the nations 
whom he is to seduce, and Gog and Magog, are exhibited 
themselves, instead of being represented by other symbols, 
because no other symbols could properly represent them, 
either as the subjects of Satan’s tempting influences; or of 
death inflicted by the immediate hand of God. 

And finally, it is for a similar reason, that in the visions of 
the new heaven, the new earth, and the new Jerusalem, men 
are introduced in person. They are then to act in an im- 
mediate relation to God, and to God as visibly present; and 
God is to act immediateiv and visibly towards them; no 
symbol, therefore, of a different order could properly represent 
them in those relations. There is no other class of agents 
that exist and act in resembling circumstances. None of the 
usual symbols of men, could be represented as exerting the 
peculiar acts, or enjoying the blessings that are ascribed to them. 
Seas, rivers, fountains, land, lampstands, stars, cannot exer- 
cise acts, or be the subjects of phenomena, analogous to the act 
of seeing God, and offering him worship, or that present any 
resemblance to the exemption of men from hunger, thirst, and 
heat, and wiping every tear from their eyes.* 

In all these instances the law of sameness instead of ana- 
logy, is thus to be followed in the explication of the symbols, 
and for a reason essentially like that for which the Lamb acts 
as his own representative; the inadequacy of symbols of 
different species to exhibit men as individuals, or peculiar 
classes, and as exerting the distinguishing acts that are as- 
cribed to them ; and it furnishes an easy, natural, and satisfac- 
tory solution, of all these deviations from the general law of 
the prophecy. 

* Those whe wish to see the constructions of the whole series of symbols to 


which these laws lead, are referred to an Exposition of the Apocalypse, by the 
Editor. 1 vol. 8vo. Harper & Brothers, New York. John Wiley, London. 
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We have then all the proofs that the subject could naturally 
admit, or that can reasonably be required, that the laws of inter- 
pretation indicated in the solutions givenin the prophecies 
themselves, are the laws universally of symbols; and as fully 
entitled to reception, and of as absolute authority, as any other 
part of those revelations. Every species of proof unites in their 
support, that could contribute to their confirmation. They 
have the express sanction of inspiration. They are suited to 
the nature of the symbols, and solve all their difficulties. 
They are the only laws by which they can be consistently 
explained. The results to which they lead are in harmony 
with the other revelations made in the Scriptures. The solu- 
tions which they present of a large part of the symbols, are 
demonstrated to be true by the most indisputable and con- 
spicuous facts of history. Such agents, as when interpreted 
by these laws, are represented by the symbols of the first six 
seals, the first six trumpets, the first six vials, the rainbow 
angel, the prophet measuring the temple, the witnesses clothed 
in sackcloth, the woman, dragon, and manchild, Michael and 
the devil, the wild beasts of ten horns, and of two horns, the 
image, the angel having the everlasting gospel, and great 
Babylon, are known with absolute certainty now to exist, or 
to have existed in earlier periods ; and now to exert, or to have 
exerted in former times, the acts that are ascribed to them. 
The number of persons and actions that thus verify these 
laws is immense ;—tmillions of millions of millions, probably,— 
transcending all our powers of enumeration, and bearing to us 
the characters of an absolute infinity. To suppose, therefore, 
that though they lead to results that are demonstrated by sucha 
multitude of facts, they yet are false laws, is to suppose not 
merely what is proportionably improbable, but what is 
absolutely impossible; for it would be to suppose that there 
are, or are to be, two sets of agents and actions embracing a 
vast series and an incalculable number, each of which is an 
exact counterpart according to analogy of these symbols; 
which is as false and impossible as that beams and millions of 
beams of light should at the same moment cast equal and op- 
posite shadows from the same objects. There is but one 
counterpart of the body, and that is the mind. There is but 
one death that presents an analogy to the death of the body, 
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and that isa spiritual death. There is but one counterpart to 
a famine of food for the body, and that is a famine of spiritual 
sustenance. There is but one counterpart to the natural 
world, and that is the political ; there is but one to the political 
world, and that is the ecclesiastical. To suppose that in these 
and other instances there are two sets of agents, that es- 
sentially differ from each other, and yet present such a re- 
semblance to the symbols as is required in order to analogy, 
is in effect to suppose that there are two earths, two races of 
men, two Redeemers, two works of redemption, two hells, 
two heavens, two Deities, and an infinite number of other 
absolute impossibilities. 

These laws then are to be received like other parts of the 
prophecies, as a revelation from God, and implicitly followed. 
No question of interpretation is less open to doubt. No 
teaching of the prophetic Scriptures is demonstrated by a 
greater amplitude of evidence. None besides is so necessary 
to be received, in order to avoid a misconstruction of the 
symbols, and misrepresentation of the divine designs. We 
commend them, therefore, most earnestly to the consideration 
of the people of God. They have the highest claims to their 
serious and thorough study. It is indispensable, indeed, that 
they should understand them, in order that they may fulfil the 
duties to which they are called. Their reception will involve 
a greater revolution in the interpretation of the Scriptures, 
and a greater change in the views of the church, than any 
that has taken place since the Reformation. The knowledge 
of them, and the results to which they lead, is peculiarly im- 
portant to those in the sacred office ; as without it, it is no ex- 
travagance to say, they can have no adequate views of the 
rights of God, of his administration over the world, of his 
designs, or of the duties of his people. It is essential to those 
who are engaged in communicating the gospel to apostate 
and heathen nations, that they may no longer proceed in a 
false reliance on the means they employ, cherish unauthorized 
expectations of success, or be discouraged by the extraordi- 
nary obstructions and catastrophes, which are allowed to in- 
tercept and baffle their endeavors. It is of the utmost 
moment to those, especially, who are called to maintain the 
testimony of God against the-anti-Christian powers, that they 
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may discern both who those powers are, and what that testi- 
mony is, and cease to misdirect and pervert their labors, as 
many are now doing, by countenancing and. supporting the 
wild beast, instead of testifying against its usurpations ; and 
receiving the cup of the Babylonian sorceress, and presenting 
it to others, in place of dashing it from her hand, and de- 
nouncing its poisoned elements to their people. 





Arr. I. Tue Lire or Jesus, critically examined by Dr. 
David Freidrich Strauss, translated from the fourth edition, 
in three volumes, London, 1846. 


Tue Lire or Jesus Curist, in its historical connexion and his- 
torical development, by Augustus Neander, translated from 
the fourth German edition by John McClintock and Charles 
E. Blumenthal, professors in Dickinson College: Harper 
& Brothers, 1848. By rue Eprror. 


Tue present age is often denominated the age of progress; 
and it is by many, and perhaps most, either confidently assert- 
ed, or carelessly imagined, that the church has advanced as 
largely in its peculiar sphere of culture, as the literary, the 
scientific, or the political world. Were the question, however, 
impartially tried, whether those of the present day who are 
devoted to the study of the sacred word, and who speculate 
and write on theology, have on the whole a juster understand- 
ing of the subject of their profession, and hold a larger share 
of truth and a smaller sum of error than their predecessors a 
century ago, it is very far from being either certain or proba- 
ble that the verdict would confirm the popular persuasion. 
Instead, the more thoroughly the state of theological know- 
ledge and faith in the several branches of the church is scruti- 
nized and understood, the more clearly we apprehend it will 
be seen, that considering the whole circle of truths which the 
question affects, no absolute progress whatever has been made ; 
that the improvements that have taken place in some depart- 
ments, have at least been counterbalanced by retrogradations 
in others ; and that in the aggregate, as numerous, as palpable, 
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and as fundamental errors are now held; and Christianity as 
inadequately understood, and as fatally perverted, as at any 
period since the Reformation. In what branch of theological 
knowledge has any essential advance been achieved? The 
response which the learned themselves would generally return 
would probably be—in the interpretation of the Scriptures. 
And undoubtedly great progress has been made in developing 
and demonstrating the laws of the sacred languages, ascertain- 
ing their usages, and perfecting the means of determining the 
grammatical sense of the text. And that is a real and most 
important improvement. Great, however, and creditable as 
it is, it is as obvious as it is singular, that it has proved almost 
wholly barren of the effects which we should naturally have 
anticipated from it. There is no fact more indisputable and 
conspicuous in the history of modern cultivation, than that the 
improved philology of the last seventy-five years has had no 
efficient beneficial influence on the faith of its cultivators. 
So far from it, those who have become most celebrated for 
their skill in the mastery of its intricacies, and the largeness of 
their attainments, have been the most distinguished either for 
the misconception or the rejection of Christianity. This is a 
very significant fact, and fraught with an effective confutation 
of their views, who are indulging the expectation of a speedy 
conversion of the world to Christ, from the superiority of the 
enginery with which the ministers of his word are now fur- 
nished. Let a catalogue be made of the great and fundamen- 
tal errors that are now held by large numbers, and set oft 
with all the embellishments of learning, and urged on the faith 
of the multitude with all the arts of eloquence and zeal, and they 
will be found to be as numerous and portentous as at any 
earlier period. There are as many, for example, in the sacred 
profession now, as at any former time, who deny the person- 
ality of the Deity, and either resolve him into a mere idea, or 
else confound him with his works. Pantheism has a very 
considerable body of open advocates ; while there is probably 
a much greater number who, without being aware of it, are 
deeply infected with its principles. There are as many proba- 
bly now as there have ever been, who disbelieve the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, and the divine origin of Christianity 
VOL. I.—NO. I. 17 
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By far the greater number, it is generally acknowledged, of 
both the Protestant and Catholic clergy of the European con- 
tinent, are substantially infidels. Of those who admit the 
divine original of Christianity, there are as many probably as 
there have been in any age, who reject or misrepresent its 
most essential truths ;—who entertain false views of Christ’s 
person ; who misconceive the object of his mission ; who mis- 
judge of the nature of his religion; and who build their hope 
of salvation on mistaken grounds, both in respect to him and 
themselves. In those branches of learning also—the philosophy 
of the intellect, the conscience, the will, and the affections,— 
which exert the most important influences on theology, as great 
errors are now entertained, as have ever prevailed. There 
was probably never a greater proportion of the speculative 
than at present; who hold that the freedom of the will is of 
such a nature, that the mind necessarily acts in its volitions 
independently of influences, and irrespective of conscious 
reasons, and deny therefore, in effect, at least, the reality of 
the Spirit’s renewing agency, and the possibility of a moral 
government. There was never a greater number than now, 
probably, who held that reason is a competent judge in respect 
to the proper subjects of a revelation from God, and of author- 
ity to reject whatever does not concur with its imagined dic- 
tates. We do not regard these philosophical and theological 
errors as the necessary consequence of the more accurate 
analysis of language, or higher cultivation in other branches 
of knowledge which has been attained, nor as having any 
natural connexion with them. They spring from a wholly 
different cause. We refer to them as demonstrating the in- 
adequacy of mere skill in the art of interpretation, to produce 
faith in the truths which God has revealed; and as showing 
the necessity still—after men have received a knowledge of his 
salvation—of a supernatural power to lead them to accept it. 

It was in the scepticism and infidelity of the German phi- 
ologists and theologians, that the discussion and theory arose 
that gave birth to these volumes. There are among them 
three classes of interpreters; those who admit the reality of 
the miracles, or a portion of them, recorded in the gospels; 
those who reject them, but regard the narratives in which 
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they are recorded, as in other respects founded on fact; and 
those who discard the whole of the histories in which miracu- ° 
lous and extraordinary events are related, as fictions. 


“ The exegesis of the ancient church set out from the double pre- 
supposition : first, that the Gospels contained a history ; and secondly, 
that this history was a supernatural one. Rationalism rejected the 
latter of these presuppositions, but only to cling the more tenaciously 
to the former ; maintaining that these books present an unadulterated, 
though only natural history. Science cannot rest satisfied with this 
half-measure : the other presupposition also must be relinquished ; and 
the inquiry must first be made, whetaer in fact, and to what extent, 
the ground on which we:stand in the gospels is historical.”” Strauss, 
Vol. i. p. xX. 


Rationalism arose in Germany soon after the publication, in 
1774, of the Wolfenbuttel manuscripts, the author of which 
endeavors to discredit the Scriptures, by depreciating their 
laws and doctrines, maligning those through whom they were 
revealed, and ridiculing the miracles by which they were 
attested. But whilst the Divine origin and supernatural cha- 
racter of the Jewish histories continued to be maintained by the 
great majority of German theologians, a class soon rose, who, 
without treating them as a work of fraud, denied their inspi- 
ration and the miraculousness of their events, and attempted 
to explain them as purely natural. The first, most conspicu- 
ous, and influential of these was Eichhorn. He regarded it as 
incredible that,— 


“The greatest men of antiquity, whose influence operated so pow- 
erfully and so beneficially upon their age, should one and all have 
been impostors, and yet have escaped detection by their contempora- 
ries ; and held that the record of their history, in place of a deliberate 
fiction, should be received as the production of an infant and unsci- 
entific age, and as treating its subject in accordance with the concep- 
tions and phraseology of that early period : so that in point of fact we 
have neither miracles to wonder at, on the one hand, nor deceptions to 
unmask on the other; but simply the language of a former age to 
translate into that of our own day. He observed that before the 
human race had gained a knowledge of the true causes of things, all 
Occurrences were referred to supernatural agencies, or to the inter- 
position of superhuman beings. Lofty conceptions, noble resolves, 
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useful inventions and regulations, but more especially vivid dreams, 
were the operations of that Deity, under whose immediate influence 
they believed themselves placed. Manifestations of distinguished 
intelligence and skill, by which some individuals excited the wonder 
of the people, were regarded as miracu'ous ; as signs of supernatural 
endowments, and of a particular intercourse with higher beings ; and 
this was the belief, not of the people only, but also of those eminent 
individuals themselves. He was, accordingly, of opinion that no 
objection can be urged against the attempt to resolve all the Mosaic 
narratives into natural occurrences. 

“In conformity with these principles, Eichhorn sought to explain 
naturally the histories of Noah, Abraham, Moses, &c. Viewed in 
the light of that age, the appointment of Moses to be the leader of the 
Israelites, was nothing more than the long cherished project of the 
patriot to emancipate his people, which when presented before his 
mind with more fhan usual vividness in his dreams, was believed by 
him to be a Divine inspiration. The flame and smoke which ascend. 
ed from Mount Sinai, at the giving of the law, were merely a fire 
which Moses kindled, in order to make a deeper impression upon the 
people, together with an accidental thunder-storm which arose at that 
particular moment. The shining of his countenance was the natu- 
ral effect of being overheated; but it was supposed to be a Divine 
manifestation, not only by the people, but by Moses himself, he being 
ignorant of the true cause.”—Strauss, Vol. i. pp. 16-18. 


Eichhorn soon drew a crowd of followers, and this ration- 
alistic theory gained a general prevalence. At length, how- 
ever, as its novelty wore off, its popularity declined, its ground- 
lessness and absurdity became apparent, and in 1835 it was 
assailed and refuted by Dr. Strauss, and the equally wild 
theory advanced in its place, that all the miraculous events 
narrated in the gospels are merely mythical, or sheer fictions 
devised by the writers for the embellishment of unmiraculous 
and ordinary occurrences. Thus in regard to the annunciation 
to Zacharias of the birth of John the Baptist, he denies the vision 
and address of the angel, and the loss by Zacharias and reco- 
very of his speech, and all the incidents connected with them; 
and treats the whole narrative as invented after John had be- 
come conspicuous as a prophet, in order to exhibit him as 
sustaining an intimate relation to Christ, and give dignity to 
his mission. He rejects, in like manner, the annunciation and 
miraculous conception of Jesus, represents him as the son of 
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Joseph and Mary, and treats the statement that he was born ' 
at Bethlehem, whither Joseph and Mary had gone to be taxed, 
as fabricated in order that the reputed place of his birth might 
accord with the prediction of Malachi. 

Dr. Strauss’s work indicates talents and learning of a high or- 
der, and is artfully adapted to puzzle, mislead, and awaken preju- 
dice and unbelief. He hunts with indefatigable industry for 
every species of objection that has ever been offered to the narra- 
tives of the evangelists; is fertile in the suggestion of difficulties ; 
adroit in mystifying and misrepresenting the truth; dexterous 
and imposing in argument; and when no other expedients 
avail him, bold and reckless in pretence and asseveration. His 
objections generally, however, when stripped of the specious 
garb in which he has invested them, and resolved into their 
principles, are seen to be gratuitous, superficial, inconsistent 
with one another, and the offspring often of a mere love of 
contradiction, ambition of novelty, pride of sharpness and 
subtlety, and an eager delight in depreciating the gospels, 
baffling his antagonists, and startling and confounding the 
reader. The grounds on which he proceeds in his principal, 
most plausible, and most perplexing arguments against the truth 
of the gospel narratives, when formally expressed in critical 
canons, are such as the following. 

His first canon. It is incredible that God should attest a 
revelation by miraculous means, such as the mission of angels, 
supernatural dreams, an extraordinary star, or voices from 
heaven, which are alleged to have attended the annunciation 
to Zacharias, Mary and Joseph, and the birth and baptism of 
Jesus. 

He accordingly denies these and many others, on that 
ground. On the supposition, however, that a revelation were 
made, would an attestation of it by mere ordinary means, such 
asthe testimony of uninspired witnesses, no matter how 
humerous or unimpeachable, be regarded by Dr. Strauss as 
sufficient to justify and oblige his assent to it as such? Not 
in the least. Had the gospels been supported by none but 
such witnesses, he would then reject them on the ground that 
mere human testimony is inadequate to prove their divine 
origin. He would claim that such evidence is only suited to 
verify communications from men to one another ; that if there 
were a personal God, and he should make a revelation to us 
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the reception of which as authentic would be essential to our 
present and everlasting well-being, an attestation would be 
necessary that was wholly supernatural, and carried with it 
the marks of divinity: that reason dictates that such a God 
should distinguish his communications by signs that are pecu- 
liar to himself, and suited to the greatness of his attributes, the 
absoluteness of his power over the realms of matter and mind, 
and the vastness of the interests which the revelation would 
affect, as much as that men should verify their communica- 
tions by means that are suited to their nature; and would 
have expatiated upon the infinite facility with which such a 
God, from his perfect knowledge of our nature, and his domi- 
nion over the spiritual and material worlds, might give demon- 
strations of the procedure of messengers and announcements 
from him, that would commend themselves in the highest de- 
gree to our reason, and command our unhesitating and exult- 
ing belief: and would have suggested, not improbably, the 
eminent adaptation to produce such a result, of the manifesta- 
tion to us, for example, of intelligences of a superior and 
spiritual order, who could not be confounded with persons of 
our race, and the delivery by them of messages to us in our 
language, the import of which we could accurately under- 
stand. He would have declaimed on the ease with which 
such a God could make unconscious nature also the means of 
verifying his announcements ; and dwelt on the resistless con- 
viction with which we should be impressed by an intelligible 
corroboration of his word through such a medium; as by the 
creation of a star in the atmosphere over the place where the 
infant Saviour lay, conjoined with a supernatural dream, or 
angelic messenger, identifying the infant as the Messiah: and 
the miraculous darkness of the sun at the crucifixion. Had 
such attestations as these, he would say, attended events like 
those which are related in the gospels, they would have given 
them an indubitable impress of divinity; they would seem 
worthy of the Deity ; they would command our resistless and 
joyful assent. 

His second canon. Were God to make a revelation to 
mankind, either through beings of a superior order, or through 
men commissioned and qualified for the purpose, the individuals 
who should be prompted by his Spirit or providence to make 
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a written record of that revelation, in order to its accurate pre- 
servation and transmission to subsequent generations, would 
give precisely the same account of its nature, the agents 
through whom it was made, the circumstances in which they 
delivered it, the persons whom they addressed, and all the 
antecedents, attendants, and consequents of each act and event. 
Otherwise, each history, so far as it omitted any fact recorded 
in all or any one of the others, would be defective and inaccu- 
rate, and thence inconsistent with the dictates of our reason, 
and therefore unworthy of God’s wisdom. 

He accordingly offers it universally as an objection, that 
there are differences in the narratives of the evangelists,—one 
relating what others omit ; another detailing a greater number 
of particulars than are given by the rest. But would Dr. 
Strauss regard it as a proof of the truth of the narratives of 
the evangelists, had they all recorded identically the same 
series of events, in the same order, and in the same manner? 
Not at all. He would then object that that exact coincidence 
showed, either that the three gospels last written were only 
copies of the first, or else that all four were mere transcripts 
of some other unknown writer; and that as in respect to each 
of them we had no evidence, in the fact that it bears the name 
of an evangelist, that it was written by him; so we had no 
evidence that any one of them had an apostolic or inspired 
author. Were it demonstrated that one of them was written 
by the evangelist whose name it bears, he would still object 
that the testimony of a single witness is insufficient to support 
so extraordinary a narrative; and claim that it is incredible, 
had Jesus appointed twelve apostles to be witnesses of his life, 
and death, and resurrection, and commanded them to proclaim 
salvation through him to the world, he would have left the 
proof of such stupendous facts to subsequent generations, to 
depend on the attestation of a single individual. He, how- 
ever, alleges with the boldest assurance the fact, that Matthew 
relates the appearance of an angel to Joseph in a dream, which 
Luke omits; and the fact that Luke relates the annunciation 
to Mary by Gabriel, which Matthew omits, as a proof that 
neither of them can be true. Vol. i. pp. 146, 147. See also 
pp. 332, 333, and 345. 

His third canon. Were God to make such a revelation to 
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persons of our race, and exert such a providence over them 
as the gospels ascribe to him, the individuals who should be 
inspired or prompted to record it for the instruction and 
guidance of later generations, would embrace in their history 
not only every main fact, but every subordinate event and con- 
sideration that affected the actions of the principal personages, 
the knowledge of which could be requisite to a perfect under- 
standing of the reasons of their conduct. Otherwise the 
narrative would be defective. Acts and events would be 
related, the grounds of which would be left unknown, which 
would not be adapted to satisfy our reason; and therefore, 
would not be consistent with divine wisdom. 

He accordingly offers it as an invincible objection to the 
relation by Matthew, that Joseph, on being warned of God in 
a dream, set out to return to Bethlehem instead of Nazareth, 
that he gives no reasons why he chose to return to that place 
to which he had gone immediately before the birth of Jesus, 
for the mere purpose of being enrolled in order to a tax, and 
not with the design of a continued residence there. But would 
Dr. Strauss admit the validity of such a canon in the criticism 
of any other history? Would he deny the credibility of a 
narrative of Cesar’s life, which stated that he at one time 
commanded certain Roman legions in Gaul, at another in 
Britain, at a third at Pharsalia; that he at certain periods 
delivered orations in the senate, wrote letters, held consulta- 
tions, attended banquets, and other facts of the kind, and that 
he was at length stabbed by Brutus; without mentioning the 
special reasons of his proceeding to those places, or the 
grounds of those events? Would he deny the credibility of 
a record on a public monument, because it simply stated the 
name of the individual in whose commemoration it was 
erected, and enumerated the acts which it was designed to 
celebrate? Undoubtedly not; under such a canon, no narra- 
tive whatever would be credible, as no history was ever 
written that detailed the whole series of causes that in- 
fluenced the acts and events which it relates. Nor is sucha 
history possible. No individual can fully enumerate or 
absolutely know all the causes that affect the choice of 
another in an act, in the excitement of which a great variety 
of considerations unite. Nor had the reason been given that 
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Joseph set out to return to Bethlehem instead of Nazareth, 
would it have in the least degree-diminished Dr. Strauss’s dis- 
position to impeach the narrative. He would then have 
objected with equal earnestness, that no reason appeared why 
that motive had a higher influence with Joseph, than the 
counter motive to proceed to Nazareth, which he must have 
felt at the same moment; or that no explanation was given 
why that motive was at that crisis present to his mind, instead 
of some other of a wholly different nature. And were that 
explanation given, he would then with equal audacity demand 
as a necessary condition of its credibleness, that the ground 
of the cause of the presence of that motive should be disclosed 
to him, and so on in an endless succession of objections. 
Nothing but a revelation to him of all that the Omniscient 
sees of the causes and conditions of an act, would meet the 
demands of his canon. 

His fourth canon. When statements are made by the 
evangelists that admit of a construction by which they are ir- 
reconcilable with each other, although equally capable of 
another under which they present no contradiction or incon- 
sistency, and nothing is said that absolutely compels us to 
adopt the latter construction; then they are to be taken as 
contradictions and regarded as proofs of either such ignorance 
or fraud in the writers, as divests them of all title to reliance. 

Thus he alleges John’s hesitation to baptize Jesus, mentioned 
by Matthew, as a proof that he either had a previous know- 
ledge, or else a revelation at that moment, that Jesus was the 
Messiah, vol. i. pp. 312, 313 ; and as involving, therefore, a di- 
rect contradiction to the representation in the fourth gospel, that 
John himself professed that he did not know that Jesus was 
he who was to be baptized with the Holy Ghost, until he had 
witnessed the descent on him of the Spirit. But the fact that 
John knew before the baptism, that Jesus was a prophet, and 
was to exercise an office superior to his, does not necessarily 
imply that he knew that he was the Messiah. It seems from 
the questions proposed to him by the messengers of the 
Pharisees, “ Art thou the Christ? Art thou Elias? Art thou 
the prophet,” and “ why baptizest thou then if thou art not the 
Christ, nor Elias, nor the prophet,”—that they were expecting 
not only the Messiah, and Elias, but also another prophet ; 
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and John’s response implies that he was not aware that that 
expectation was not authorized. He denied that he was the 
prophet as specifically as that he was Elias, and the Christ, 
without any intimation that either Elias and the prophet, or 
else the Christ and the prophet, were the same ; and he may, 
perhaps, have thought that the voice which in Isaiah’s vision 
responded to him who cried in the wilderness, “prepare the 
way of the Lord ;” by asking “ what shall I cry?” implied that 
another prophet was to appear in conjunction with himself, 
and assist in preparing the way for the Messiah. And Christ 
himself ascribes such a limitation to John’s knowledge of his 
person, work, and designs, as is implied in this supposition. 
Though a great prophet, yet the least of Christ’s disciples, 
after the establishment of his kingdom, was to have a higher 
comprehension of its nature than he. There is not the 
slightest inconsistency, therefore, between John’s confession 
that he did not know that Jesus was the Messiah until after 
the baptism, and his still knowing that he was a prophet, and 
of a higher rank than himself, and on that ground hesitating 
to baptize him. 

Such are the main assumptions that lie at the foundation of 
Dr. Strauss’s criticisms of the gospels. Had he openly stated 
them, they would have shown the baselessness of the vast 
fabric of objection and misrepresentation which he has reared 
with a laboriousness and ingenuity worthy of a lover of truth, 
instead of an enemy. He points out indeed difficulties, and 
offers objections that do not rest on those grounds ; but they 
generally have little novelty ; a large share of them are mere 
repetitions of the allegations of Woolston and other English 
deists, and are far from being incapable of an adequate 
answer. 

Dr. Strauss’s work occasioned much excitement throughout 
Germany, and threatened so mischievous an influence that it 
was by many thought expedient that the Prussian Government 
should suppress it. That measure, however,which would have 
implied that his opponents were incapable of refuting him, was 
disapproved by Neander and others, and the vindication of 
the gospels preferred by replies and counter lives of the 
Saviour. Among the works on the subject that soon issued 
from the press, is the life of Christ by Neander, in which his 
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aim is—not formally to reply to all the false positions of 
Strauss,—but rather to exhibit his own views of the person, 
birth, life, ministry, and death of the Redeemer. It is learned, 
marked by the minuteness of investigation for which he is 
distinguished, calm, faithful to the principles on which he pro- 
ceeds, and presents, in respect to many passages, an adequate 
confutation of Strauss’s mythical theory, although it is but sub- 
ordinately treated, and chiefly in notes. Though highly enti- 
tled, however, to a careful study, and sure to receive it from 
many, from the importance of the subject, the reputation of its 
author, its learning, and the ingenuity, truth, and force of 
many of its views, it still, in our judgment, falls in the gene- 
ral range of its thought smuch below the subject, and has 
besides very great positive errors, and great defects. It is too 
historical, or occupied in dry investigations of fact, much too 
speculative, far too untheological, and deficient in the lofty 
thoughts, the comprehensive views of the divine government 
and the work of redemption, and the religious sentiments which 
the theme is adapted to inspire. It was not to be supposed, 
indeed, that he would present a vindication of the gospels 
from the objections either of the mythists, or the rationalists, 
that would meet acceptance in this country; inasmuch as he 
concurs with those writers in their first and most fundamental 
error, the disbelief of the inspiration of the Scriptures. He 
says in his address and introduction :— 


“T am afraid that’some readers, unacquainted with the progress 
of the German mind, which has developed new intellectual necessities 
even for those who seek the truth believingly, may take offence at 
some of the sentiments of this book. Especially will this be likely 
to happen with those who have not been accustomed to distinguish 
what is divine from what is human in the gospel record ; to discrimi- 
nate its immutable essence from the changeful forms in which men 
have apprehended it; in a word, with those who exchange the 
Divine reality for the frail support of traditional beliefs and ancient 
harmonies. I would lead no man into a trial which he could not 
endure. I would willingly give offence to none, unless it were 
indeed to be a transitory offence, tending afterwards to enlarge his 
Christian knowledge and confirm his faith. How far this may be 
the case,I am not sufficiently acquainted with the transatlantic 
church to be a competent judge ; nor would I, on my own sole re- 
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sponsibility, have introduced this work (which arose, as I have said, 
among the struggles of our own country) to a foreign public ; this I 
leave to the esteemed translators, hoping that their judgment of the 
condition of things there may be well founded. 

“‘ But of this I am certain, that the fall of the old form of the doc- 
trine of inspiration, and indeed of many other doctrinal prejudices, 
will not only not involve the fall of the essence of the gospel, but 
will cause it no detriment whatever. Nay, I believe that it will be 
more clearly and accurately understood ; that men will be better pre- 
pared to fight with and conquer that inrushing infidelity, against 
which the weapons of the old dogmatism must be powerless in any 
land ; and that from such a struggle a new theology, purified and 
renovated in the spirit of the gospel, must arise. Everywhere we see 
the signs of a new creation. The Lord will build himself in science, 
as well as in life, a new tabernacle in which to dwell; and, neither 
a stubborn adherence to antiquity, nor a profane appetite for novelty, 
can hinder this work of the Lord which is now preparing.” —Ad. 
dress, pp. viii.—x. 

“Tt must be regarded as one of the greatest boons which the 
purifying power of Protestant theology in Germany has conferred 
upon faith, as well as science, that the old mechanical view of inspi- 
ration has been so generally abandoned. ‘That doctrine and the 
forced harmonies to which it led, demanded a clerk-like accuracy in 
the evangelical accounts, and could not admit even the slightest con- 
tradictions in them; but we are no more compelled to have recourse 
to subtleties, against which our sense of truth rebels. In studying 
the historical connexion of our Saviour’s life and actions by the appli- 
cation of an unfettered criticism, we reach a deeper sense in many of 
his sayings, than the bonds of the old dogmatism would have allowed. 
The inquiring reason need no longer find its free sense of truth opposed 
to faith, nor is reason bound to subjugate herself, not to faith, but to 
arbitrary dogmas and artificial hypotheses. The chasms in the gospel 
history were unavoidable in the transmission of divine truth through 
such lowly human means. The precious treasure has come to us in 
earthen vessels.”—Introd. p. 7. 


He thus assumes that the record of the life of Christ contained 
in the gospels, is not to be regarded as having been written 
under such an influence of the Holy Spirit as to secure the 
writers from error; but is to be received as an uninspired 
narrative by imperfect and misjudging men; and as of no 
absolute wathority therefore, any more than the views are 
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which other individuals give of the same events; and to be 
assented to, rejected, or modified by a liberal construction, 
according to the best judgment of the interpreter. The 
gospels, he holds, contain the substance of the great realities 
of Christ’s being, life, and death; but the construction which 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John put on them, are as unauthor- 
itative, as open to criticism, and as much to be judged by our 
reason, as the constructions are, that are placed on their his- 
tories by Luther, Calvin, Eichhorn, Paulus, Sleirmacher, or 
Strauss. Weare under no more implicit obligation to receive 
the one as the truth of God than we are the other; though 
the probabilities of the accuracy of the evangelists may be 
far greater, than of any mere interpreters of their narratives. 
And the object of thus rejecting their inspiration is,—not 
chiefly to escape the difficulties of accounting for the varia- 
tions in their narrative of a few incidents, which are of but 
slight importance ;—but to open the way for the subjection of 
the whole of their teachings respecting the person, doctrines, 
and acts of Christ, the events of his ministry, and the design 
of his death, to the judgment of reason, and accommodation of 
them to the philosophy of the critic. By the theory that the 
gospels are uninspired narratives, the way is prepared for 
“the application of an unfettered criticism,” by which “we 
reach a deeper sense,” and of course a different one, “in many 
of” “our Saviour’s” “sayings, than the bonds of the old dog- 
matism would have allowed. The inquiring veason need no 
longer find its free sense of truth opposed to faith, nor is 
reason bound to subjugate herself, not to faith, but to arbi- 
trary dogmas and artificial hypotheses.” He is in truth, there- 
fore, as really arationalist, as those of his contemporaries whom 
he opposes. He assumes as absolutely as they the right and 
duty of subjecting the gospels to his reason, and receiving, 
rejecting, or modifying their representations, as they concur 
with, or contradict his speculative views. He differs from 
those writers only in the degree to which he accommodates 
the gospels to his philosophy. He accordingly throughout 
his work contemplates Christ and the acts and events of his 
life, through the medium of his speculative theory of man and 
of God, and invests them in the drapery of his rationalistic 
and mystical vocabulary, a peculiarity of which is, like that of 
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other German writers, that it exhibits intelligent beings in a 
great degree, under the form of vague abstractions, or mere 
predicates, in contradistinction from personal agents. Instead 
of treating of man and men, he philosophizes of “ humanity.” 
In place of apprehensions of God, derived from his word, and 
affections towards him, he talks of a “ consciousness” of God; 
and instead of loving God with all the heart, adoring, trusting, 
and obeying him, he discourses of a “ divine life.” 

This denial, however, of the inspiration of the evangelists 
and rejection of a portion of their statements on the ground 
that they are conceived to be inconsistent with reason, is 
wholly unauthorized, and fraught, if followed to its legitimate 
results, with the subversion of the whole fabric of Christianity, 
as well as those parts of the evangelical histories, which he 
makes it the pretext of disowning. 

It is to misjudge of our reason, to suppose that it is abso- 
lutely adequate, in all cases, to determine whether a doctrinal 
proposition, a command, a promise, a prediction, or a narrative 
of an event, has, or may have, the sanction of a divine author- 
ity, from the mere nature of the command, announcement, 
or event itself. There are hundreds and thousands of histori- 
cal propositions in the Scriptures, and the record of hundreds 
and thousands of acts and events, the discovery of the abso- 
lute truth and reality of which, from their own mere nature, 
is wholly beyond the power of our reason. They relate to 
subjects of which we have no knowledge, except what we 
derive from that record, and our assurance of their truth and 
reality is not drawn from themselves, but grounded wholly on 
evidences that lie out of them, that their truth is attested by 
the Deity. This is pre-eminently the fact in respect to the 
greatest and most fundamental things recorded in the gospels. 
Such are Christ’s divinity, his office as Mediator, the expiatory 
influence of his death, its acceptance by the Father as a ground 
of pardon, his exaltation to supreme power, the justification 
of men by faith in him as Redeemer, the resurrection of the 
dead, the blessed and glorious immortality of the righteous, 
the coming and reign of Christ on the earth, the sanctification 
at that period of all the nations, and many others. There is 
nothing in the nature of these facts and predictions, by which 
our reason, irrespective of all other considerations, can discern 
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their reality and certainty, or the reverse. They are objects 
of faith, not of intuition or inference. We believe and know 
them to be realities and certainties, because of God’s testi- 
mony; not because of our perceiving their actual existence, 
or the grounds of their futurity, by the unaided force of our 
reason. Neander wholly misjudges of the office of reason, 
therefore, when he assigns to it the task of deciding, from 
their mere nature, whether the things recorded in the gospels 
are a revelation from God or not. It is as consummate a 
solecism, as it were to ascribe to it the function of omni- 
science. 

It is as great and as singular a mistake, to suppose that it 
is the special.and exclusive office of reason to judge of the 
natural and supernatural evidences, by which a revelation 
from God is attested. There are many natural evidences, 
indeed, of the truth of the Scriptures, of the validity of which 
it is eminently the office of reason to judge, though in no 
instance its exclusive office; for other parts of our nature, 
the heart, conscience, sympathy, and even our nervous sensi- 
bilities, always, and from the necessities of our constitution, 
take a share in such decisions. But there are many species of 
supernatural attestations, of the validity of which, instead of 
its being the sole office of reason to judge, it has either no 
share whatever in the decision respecting them, or none but 
the most subordinate. They address themselves to other 
parts of our nature; our senses, the heart, the imagination, 
and the bodily sensibilities ; fear, terror, faintness ; and with re- 
sistless and overwhelming power. Reason fulfils no office what- 
ever in the production of their effect. They accomplish their 
work in spite of its imagined dictates, its confident decisions, 
and the violent prepossessions and prejudices to which, through 
them, it often gives birth. The miraculous act of God over- 
powers and annihilates them in an instant, and enthrones in 
the soul, in their place, a conviction, through impressions on 
the senses, the nervous sensibilities, and the affections, which 
reason, with all its dogmatism and subtlety, though armed 
with the hatred and malice of a depraved heart, can never 
extirpate or divest of its power. There is not a rationalist on 
earth, however boastful of his reason, however hardened in 
unbelief, or however audacious in impiety, who could witness 
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a miracle like those which attended Christ’s annunciation, 
birth, baptism, transfiguration, and resurrection, and which he 
wrought during his ministry, without being penetrated with a 
resistless conviction that it was the work of the Deity. Had 
Dr. Strauss himself, devoid as he is of every religious sentiment, 
and steeped in scepticism ; or a Sadducee, the most like him, 
and, if possible, a thousand times more daring and absolute in 
unbelief, stood by the grave of Lazarus, and seen his dead 
form spring at the summons of the Saviour to fresh life and 
energy; had he been stationed with the Roman guard at the 
sepulchre, beheld the dazzling presence of the angel who 
rolled the stone from its entrance, and met the glance of the 
Son of God as he emerged from its portal; he would have 
been borne with resistless energy by every element of his 
sensitive and emotional nature to the feeling and acknowledg- 
ment of his divinity ; and not by the interposition, but in spite 
of his reason. His reason would have had nothing whatever 
to do in the production of that conviction, except to be 
silenced, conquered, and brought into submission by the 
infinite power which, through the medium of other parts of 
his nature, gave birth to it. How consummate a misjudg- 
ment to suppose that the recognition of Christ by Mary in the 
garden, occasioned by the well known tones of his voice, was 
the work of her speculative reason. Instead, it was through 
impressions made on her senses; through her re-kindled 
memory, through the emotions and passions of her fervent 
heart; of which her intellect, in place of being the mistress, 
was but the subordinate minister. Her sense and realization 
that it was He, so far from being the result of a logical pro- 
cess, flashed instantaneously through her whole nature, like 
the glare of a dazzling thunderbolt over the scene on which it 
descends. 

The proper office of our reason, then, in respect to the 
supernatural, as well as the natural, things recorded in the 
gospels is, not by its own unassisted power, but in conjunction 
with the rest of our. nature, which those things, had we wit- 
nessed them, would have impressed,—first, to decide whether 
they are such, that, had we beheld them, they would 
have convinced us that they were the work of God, and 
caused us to regard those in connexion with whose agency 
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they were wrought, as acting by his authority; and next, 
whether there are such evidences as ought to command our 
assent, that those persons truly exerted the acts that are 
ascribed to them, and were attested by the miracles which 
the evangelists describe. And this limitation of its office 
sweeps away the ground on which Neander, Strauss, Sleir- 
macher, Paulus, and others, proceed in rejecting the miracles 
of the gospels, and strikes the lofty fabric of their rationalistic 
speculations to the dust. There is not one of those miracles 
which they could have witnessed, without being penetrated 
with the feeling that it was wrought by the finger of God. 
There is not one that would not have swept every trace of 
unbelief from their hearts, overwhelmed them with the reali- 
zation that the message which it attested came from heaven, 
and prompted them to ask with the terrified jailor, “ What 
shall we do to be saved?” or utter their faith and joy in the 
exclamation of Thomas, “My Lord and my God!” Nor is 
there any one among those which Neander discredits that is 
not supported by as ample historical evidence as those which 
he admits. 

The principle on which he proceeds, vindicates the ultra 
rationalists in their rejection of the whole of the miracles re- 
corded in the Scriptures, on the supposition that they are sin- 
cere in their critical decisions, as adequately as it justifies him 
inthe disbelief of those which he discards; and yieldsa boundless 
license to the ignorance, the prejudice, and the scepticism of 
the interpreter. He exhibits reason, by which is meant the 
speculative views which the mind entertains, or the faculty 
that entertains those views, as of higher authority than the 
Infinite himself, and entitled and bound to reject everything 
natural or supernatural in the gospel, that does not accord 
with its dictates, or idea of what is suitable to God and man. 
But that speculative idea is never the product of pure reason ; 
it is formed under the influence of other parts of our nature, 
as well as the intellect, and owes its form to our ignorance, 
in a degree, as well as to our knowledge, to misjudgments as 
well to a just understanding of God, ourselves, and his 
government, to the opinions of fellow men, to prejudice, to 
passion, to fancy, and perhaps to ambition, and self-flattery. 
For our speculative views of God, and of our relations and 
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duties to him, are affected by those causes, as much as our con- 
ceptions and judgments are in respect to any other subject. 
In assigning that office to reason, therefore, he in fact assumes 
that the interpreter is authorized to reject whatever in the 
sacred narrative does not accord with his preconceived opi- 
nions, or that judgment to which he is prompted by the seve- 
ral parts of his nature in his present condition of limited 
knowledge, misconception, strong prejudice, and settled aver- 
sion. For were not Eichhorn, Paulus, and Sleirmacher, as 
sincere in their critical decisions, as Neander is in his; and 
were they not as sure that they were led to those decisions 
by the promptings of pure reason, as he is that he acts under 
the sway of that attribute in the adoption of his! He proba- 
bly will not dispute it. If, then, he claims that his reason is 
an authoritative Jaw to him, he must in fairness admit that their 
reason is an equally legitimate law to them ; and justify them 
therefore, as fully in rejecting what he receives of the sacred 
narrative, as he justifies himself in rejecting that which he 
persuades himself his reason disowns. 

But this theory of the office of reason is wholly false. It 
implies that God has no-absolute authority over us; that his 
rights are limited, at least, to our perception and sense of them, 
and the propriety of the mode in which they are exercised; 
that when his attestations of his messages to us do not ac- 
cord with our ideas of the proper method of verifying his 
will, they do not place us under obligation to regard them as 
such ; and that his law has no authority over us, except as it 
meets our approval! But that denies that he has any rights 
over us that have their grounds in his nature and relations, and 
are independent of our acts; and deduces his authority from 
our ratification of his laws. It exhibits his relations to us, 
therefore, as like that of elective rulers to their subjects to 
whom they owe their elevation to office, and investiture with 
legislative power; and disowns accordingly his title to exer- 
cise a moral government over us, whether we will or not. 
That, however, is to contradict the administration which he 
exercises over us, in which, instead of merely proposing or soli- 
citing, he demands our obedience as his due, and punishes re- 
bellion as a violation of his rights, and a crime. It is to con- 
tradict ourselves also as well as him. There is no truth to 
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which our reason more readily and resistlessly assents, or 
which meets a more emphatic ratification from our whole 
nature, than that he has, from his attributes, and his relations, 
as creator, upholder, and benefactor, an absolute and inaliena- 
ble right to our homage. What greater speculative or moral 
solecism can be conceived, than is involved in the supposition 
that God has by the gift to us of one of our higher faculties, 
put it in our power, and rendered it easy and natural to us, to 
divest him of authority over us; that we have only to differ 
from him in judgment, to empty his attestations of his will of 
all their force ; that we have only to regard his laws as un- 
worthy of him, to strike them, so far as we are concerned, 
from existence ; that we have only to miss the knowledge of 
the truth, to misconceive, to misjudge, to confide in the false 
teachings of fellow men, to disapprove, though it may be in a 
degree from pride, selfishness, or even appetite—to exempt 
ourselves from responsibility, and avert from us the penalties 
of transgression! Yet all this is in fact involved in the ra- 
tionalism through which Neander expiains away or sets aside 
a share of the miracles of the gospels. 

And finally, he escapes no difficulties by his rationalistic 
theory, but embarrasses instead of facilitating the explication 
of the history. Thus his assumption that the star, seen by 
the wise men from the east at the birth of the Saviour, was 
unmiraculous, and his rejection of the narrative of their inter- 
view with Herod and.the priests, and the reappearance of the 
star, movement before them, and station over the house where 
the infant lay, and the vision seen by Joseph, would, if legiti- 
mate, make it necessary to reject the whole narrative, and the 
flight into Egypt, and the slaughter of the children, which are 
exhibited by the evangelist as arising from that interview. 
He says, 


“Tt happened that a few sages in Arabia (or in some part of the 
Parthian kingdom), who inquired for the course of human events in 
that of the stars, became convinced that a certain constellation or 
star which they beheld, was a token of the birth of the great king 
who was expected to arise in the East. It is not necessary to sup- 
pose that an actual miracle was wrought in this case ; the course of 
natural events under Divine guidance, was made to lead to Christ, 
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just as the general moral culture of the heathen, though under natu. 
ral forms, was made to lead to the knowledge of the Saviour. 

“ The Magi studied astrology, and in their study found a sign of 
Christ. .... In the case of the wise men, a real truth perhaps 
lay at the botfom of the error; the truth namely, that the greatest 
of all events, which was to produce the greatest revolution in hu. 
manity, is actually connected with the epochs of the material uni- 
verse, although the links of the chain may be hidden from our view. 

“In the narrative before us we need not attach the same indispu. 
table certainty to the details as to the general substance. That the 
magicians should be led by their astrological researches to a presen. 
timent of the birth of the Saviour in Judea—that their own longings 
should impel them to a journey to Jerusalem, and to do homage to 
the infant in whom lay veiled the mighty King—this is the lofty, the 
Divine element in the transaction, which no one who believes ina 
guiding, eternal love—no one who is conscious of the real import of 
a Redeemer—can fail to recognise.””—pp. 26, 27. 


This construction of the passage is in every respect inad- 
missible, and involves its author in inextricable difficulties. 
In the first place, his assumption that the Magians were ad- 
dicted to astrology, and drew from that art their conviction 
that the star which they beheld was a signal of the birth of 
him who was king of the Jews, is gratuitous and improbable. 
There is no intimation to that effect in the narrative. There 
‘is nothing in it that renders such a supposition necessary or 
eligible. It is incredible that that unscientific and absurd art 
was in such a state, that they, had they been familiar with it, 
could have inferred from it, with the assurance which they 
expressed, that an ordinary star was a sign of the birth at the 
period of their discovering it of a king of the Jews, to whom 
they owed allegiance, and whom they should have felt ita 
duty to visit immediately, worship, and honor with gifts. It 
is incredible that there could have been anything in the ap- 
pearance of an ordinary star, or its position, that had it been 
thought indicative of the birth of a prince, should have raised 
in them the persuasion that that prince was divine, and entitled to 
their religious homage. If it was an ordinary star, and was 
regarded by them as having subsisted, like other stars, long 
before it met their vision, it is not conceivable that they should 
have deemed it, because of their discovering it, indicative of the 
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birth at that moment of an extraordinary king of the Jews. 
Why should a common star that had shone in the firmament 
for ages, become a demonstrative sign of the birth of a Jewish 
monarch, at the moment it was first beheld by them? Was 
every star, when first seen by them, such a sign? Had they 
and other astrologers often gone to Jerusalem under such a 
conviction, and inquired for the infant prince? Is there any 
hint in the record of ancient astrology that such a construc- 
tion was put by the students of that art on the discovery ofa 
new star, or the first notice of a star in a peculiar relation to 
others? Not the slightest, we will venture to say. The 
whole assumption is gratuitous and improbable. The suppo- 
sition is still more inadmissible that the birth of the Saviour, 
“the greatest of all events, which was to produce the greatest 
revolution in humanity, was connected with an epoch of the 
natural universe,” in such a way that the position at that mo- 
ment of the stars, in respect to one another, was a sign of that 
birth; as that would imply that he had been born repeatedly, 
both before and since ; inasmuch as the heavenly bodies that 
are visible to the unassisted eye, have frequently, in the annals 
of our world’s motion, been in the same apparent position in 
respect to one another. The position of the fixed stars 
relatively to one another as viewed from our orb, is always the 
same. Each of the planets also assumes, at short intervals, the 
same position in relation to the others, and the fixed stars. 
Such of their positions especially, as can be supposed to have 
been noticed in that age, when astronomical instruments were 
wholly unknown, must be of frequent occurrence. It is as 
absolutely certain, therefore, that no conjunction, opposition, 
or any other relation of the planets, or the remoter heavenly 
orbs to one another, which were observable by the wise men, 
can have been connected as a natural sign, or concomitant 
with the birth of the Saviour, as it is that he has not been re- 
peatedly born. How is it that this keen-eyed speculatist, who 
has swept the vast field of ancient and modern learning, and 
distinguished himself among his compeers for the sharpness 
and thoroughness with which he scrutinizes every question, 
missed this palpable fact, and ventured on an assumption 
fraught with such a stupendous impossibility ? 

The star, then, was not one of our planets, or the fixed orbs 
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that are observable in our firmament, but was an extraordinary 
body, created for the purpose, and stationed in our atmosphere, 
—not like the heavenly orbs, in the remoter regions of space. 
There is no position or aspect of the planets and fixed stars 
which it is conceivable could have been a natural and sure 
ground to the wise men, of their knowledge that a king of the 
Jews was born at that period to whom they owed allegiance. 
It must have been an extraordinary and an atmospheric star, 
and this is made certain by the fact that it reappeared to them 
at. Jerusalem, went before them to Bethlehem, and “ stood 
over where the young child was.” If it had not been an ex. 
traordinary star, created for the occasion, and disappearing 
when it had fulfilled its office, why should it not have been 
visible to them while on their journey from the east, as well as 
on their departure from Jerusalem for Bethlehem? Or how 
could it have gone “ before them till it came and stood where 
the young child was?” There is no tenable explication of the 
narrative, except on the supposition of a miracle; nor is there 
any conceivable means by which they could have known that 
a miraculous star was the sign of the birth, in Judea, of a king 
of the Jews, to whom they owed homage, except a revelation 
of that fact. And that supposition is in harmony with the whole 
narrative. That they were the subjects of a miraculous com- 
munication from God, we know from the warning which they 
received from him “in a dream that they should not return‘to 
Herod.” And as the star itself was a miraculous effect, the 
design of which they could not possibly have deduced from its 
nature, it is apparent that they must have been apprised by a 
revelation, made, perhaps, through an angel in a vision, that 
Christ the king of the Jews was born at that period in Judea, 
and directed to go and pay him their homage; and that the 
star was given as a sign to confirm their faith, and perhaps 
also to confirm their testimony to those among whom they 
lived, to whom they may have announced the event revealed 
to them; and it was re-exhibited at Bethlehem in order to 
enable them to identify the true infant, and give the requisite 
- assurance to their people on their return, that they had indu- 
bitably found the new born king, and paid him their homage. 
Nor is there anything irrational in this, unsuitable to the occa- 
sion, or unbecoming the Divine wisdom and dignity. It was 
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as proper, for aught that can be seen, that those wise men of 
the east, and the people among whom they dwelt, should be 
apprised by a miracle of the birth of the Saviour, as that the 
shepherds of Bethlehem should; and a star stationed in the 
atmosphere that was visible to a whole people, and could not 
be confounded with the heavenly orbs, was eminently suited 
to confirm such a revelation, both to those to whom it was 
made, and to those to whom they proclaimed it. And its re- 
appearance at Jerusalem, advance before the wise men on their 
way to Bethlehem, and hovering immediately over “ the place 
where the child lay,” was as beautifully adapted to enable 
them to know with certainty that they had found the infant 
whose birth had been revealed to them ; and paid their homage, 
and presented their gifts to him to whom they were due. 
And such a care to free them from uncertainty, and guard 
them from mistake, was worthy of the wisdom of God. After 
having wrought a miracle to make known to them the birth 
of the Saviour, and attest their communication of it to others, 
it would seem essential that they should have had a like super- 
natural identification of the infant to whom they came to offer 
their homage. Had they been left without any such token, a 
train of events might have arisen that would have involved 
them in error, or at least debarred them from a full assurance 
that they had not been deceived. Had the object of their visit 
to Bethlehem become known there before they found the 
Saviour, and the fact that they were designing to pay him 
homage as a king, and present to him gifts, ambition and ava- 
rice might have prompted persons to claim those honors for 
another child, and perhaps for several, rendered it difficult 
for them to discriminate the true from the false Christ, and 
embarrassed them with such doubt as to have defeated the 
object of their journey—while had they actually offered their 
worship and gifts to a wrong infant, the selfishness and fraud 
which induced the deception might have prompted the orga- 
nization of a party to support that false claim, and the depre- 
ciation of Christ as a pretender, and led to a vast series of 
consequences, incompatible with the objects of Christ’s minis- 
try. Instead of being a needless interposition, therefore, the 
miraculous designation to them of the Saviour by the re- 
appearance of the star, and station over the place where he 
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lay, was essential to secure the object of their mission, and is 
marked by a wisdom and faithfulness that are worthy of 
God. 

It is equally requisite, also, in order to the satisfactory ex- 
plication of the passage, that the narrative of the interview 
with Herod, which Neander rejects, should be regarded as 
authentic ; as it was in the alarm excited in him by the an- 
nouncement, that a king of the Jews had been born, that the 
warning of Joseph in a dream, his flight to Egypt, and the 
slaughter of the infants, which Neander admits as facts, had 
their origin. 


“ We cannot vouch,” he says, “ with equal positiveness for the 
accuracy of Matthew’s statement of the means by which the sages 
learned, after their arrival in Jerusalem, that the chosen child was 
to be born in Bethlehem ; but it matters little whether they were 
directed thither by Herod, or in some other way. At any rate, in 
so small a place as Bethlehem, they might easily have been guided 
to the exact place by providential means not out of the common way, 
for instance, by meeting with some of the shepherds, or other devout 
persons who had taken part in the great event; and they, perhaps, 
described the whole as it appeared to them subjectively, when, after 
reaching the abode, they looked up to the starry heavens.” —p. 27. 


But if we cannot credit Matthew’s statement, that Herod 
was alarmed by the inquiry of the wise men at Jerusalem for 
the king of the Jews, and induced thereby to ask the priests 
and scribes where Christ should be born ; and that on learning 
that it was at Bethlehem, he sent for the wise men, and di- 
rected them to go and search for the child at that place, and 
bring him word when they had found him; then most surely 
we cannot receive his statement that an angel of the Lord ap- 
peared to Joseph in adream, and directed him “to take the 
young child and his mother and flee into Egypt, because He- 
rod would seek him to destroy him ;” nor that Herod was 
provoked at their not returning to him, and “sent forth and 
slew all the children that were in Bethlehem, and all the coasts 
thereof, from two years old and under, according to the time 
which he had diligently inquired of the wise men.” The rea- 
son for the interposition of the angel, the removal into Egypt, 
and the slaughter of the children, is set aside, and no probable 
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motive for them left. It is not rational to suppose that Joseph 
and Mary would have left Bethlehem clandestinely, and fled 
into Egypt, unless urged by some powerful reason like that 
alleged by the evangelist. If the child were not exposed to 
imminent danger, and from Herod, why should they have 
hastened to place themselves out of his jurisdiction? If their 
design was merely to escape some slight annoyance at Beth- 
lehem, why did they not return to Nazareth? Nor is it ra- 
tional to suppose that Herod should have put the young chil- 
dren of Bethlehem to death, had he not been prompted by a 
political fear like that ascribed to him by Matthew. Why 
should he have slaughtered the children, had it not been to 
destroy one who he thought might become a rival and en- 
danger his power? Why should he have questioned the 
priests where Christ should be born, and assumed that a king 
of the Jews had been born at Bethlehem, unless he had 
heard of the arrival of the wise men at Jerusalem, and 
inquiry respecting that king? Why should he have confined 
the slaughter to children of two years old and under, unless 
he had reckoned from the period when the star was first seen 
by the wise men? And why, we may add, should he have 
relied on their testimony, unless they had given him such an 
account of the appearance of the star, and of the mode in which 
they were led to regard it as a sign of the birth of Christ, as 
satisfied him of the truth of their statement? Had he deemed 
them impostors or fanatics, he would have slain them at once, 
instead of dismissing them to Bethlehem, and on their depart- 
ure to their own country, slaying a crowd of infants of whom 
he had no fear. Neander gains nothing, therefore, by reject- 
ing one half of the miracles and one half of the narrative, while 
he admits the other. Instead, he makes it indispensable, in 
order to consistency, to reject the whole, and confutes thereby 
his own construction, and demonstrates the total error of the 
principles on which he proceeds. There is no rational me- 
dium between the admission or rejection of the whole narra- 
tive. No reason can be alleged for setting aside that part of 
it which he disowns, that would not make it not only more 
necessary, but indispensable, to discard the other. 

His view of Christ’s temptation, the individual features of 
which he rejects and treats as merely representative, is in like 
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manner unauthorized ; and in place of yielding any aid to the 
explication of that great event, embarrasses it with artificial 
difficulties, and renders it wholly unintelligible. He says: 


“ While on the one hand we do not conceive that the individual 
features of the account of the Temptation are to be literally taken, 
the principles which triumph so gloriously in its course, bear the 
evident stamp of that wisdom which everywhere shines forth from 
the life of Christ. Its veracity is undeniably confirmed by the period 
which it occupies between the baptism of Christ, and his entrance on 
his public ministry ; the silent, solitary preparation was a natural 
transition from the one to the other. We conclude from both these 
considerations together, that the account contains not only an ideal, 
but also an historical truth, conveyed, however, under a symbolical 
form.”’—p. 70. 

“The whole temptation, taken together, presents us one idea ; a 
contrast, namely, between the founding of God’s kingdom as pure, 
spiritual, and tried by many forms of self-denial in the slow deve- 
lopment ordained for it by its head, and the sudden establishment of 
that kingdom before men, as visible and earthly. This contrast 
forms the central point of the whole. All the temptations have regard 
to the created will as such ; the victory presupposes that self-sacri- 
fice of a will given up to God which determines the whole life. And 
as this self-sacrifice of the created will in Christ had to be tested in 
his life-long struggles with the spirit of the world, which ever strove 
to obscure the idea of the kingdom of God, and bring it down to its 
own level; so the free and conscious decision manifested in these 
three temptations, fully contrasting, as they did, the true and the false 
Messiahship, the unworldly and the secularized Theocracy, was 
made before his public ministry, which itself was but a continuation 
of the strife and the triumph.” —p. 73. 

“ But if, according to the doctrine of Christ, the rebellion of a 
higher intelligence against God preceded the whole present history 
of the universe, in which Evil is one of the co-operating factors, and 
of which man’s history is only a part; if that doctrine makes Satan 
the representative of the Evil which he first brought into reality ; if, 
further, it lgyys down a connexion, concealed from the eye of man, 
between him and all evil ;—then from this point of view Christ’s 
contest with the spirit of the world, must appear to us a contest with 
Satan—the temptation, a temptation from Satan—continued afterwards 
through his whole life, and renewed in every form of assault, ane 
the final triumph was announced, ‘ It is finished.’ ” 
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“Christ left to his disciples and the Church, only a partial and 


symbolical account of the facts of his inner life in this preparatory _ 


epoch.” —pp. 74, 75. 


He thus rejects “the individual features” of the tempta- 
tion, such as that Christ was addressed by a personal agent 
called Satan ; that it was proposed to him that he should ex- 
ert his almighty power to supply his wants; that he was 
tempted to induce a visible proof from God that he was his 
Son by casting himself from a pinnacle of the temple ; that 
he was urged to offer homage to Satan in order to gain pos- 
session of the world ; and holds that these causes and forms of 
temptation are merely supposititious,and symbolical of others of 
a different kind. But we object to this in the first place, that 
it exhibits the narrative as a mere myth, or fiction contrived 
to invest an idea or series of thoughts in the forms of visible 
agents and actions ; and is obnoxious, therefore, to all the ob- 
jections that lie against the hypothesis on which Strauss at- 
tempts to explain this and the other parts of Christ’s history. 
His construction exhibits the temptation as a sheer myth, as 
absolutely as that which Strauss places on it, or on any other 
narrative of the gospels. In adopting his theory, therefore, 
in this instance, he in effect relinquishes the ground of his ob- 
jections to that writer, and yields a sanction to all his lawless 
denials and perversions of the sacred word. He can offer no 
better reason for treating the temptation as a myth, than 
Strauss offers for regarding the annunciation, birth, baptism, 
or any other event in Christ’s life assuch: And this fact in- 
dicates what might be corroborated by a large array of evi- 
dences, that there is inreality no great diversity in their fun- 
damental principles. Their difference is chiefly that while 
Strauss is a rationalistic mythist throughout, Neander is some- 
times a rationalist, sometimes, though less frequently, a mythist, 
and sometimes neither, but follows, as he should, the laws of 
philology. 

In the next place, his supposition that the history is sym- 
bolical is unwarranted, contradicts his own construction, and 
would render the explication of the narrative totally impossi- 
ble. It is an invariable law of symbolization, that when 
agents are used as representatives, they represent agents ; 
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and when agents are symbolized, their symbols also are agents. 
In like manner acts represent, and are represented by acts. 
As then Satan is exhibited in the narrative asa personal agent, 
if heis used asa symbol, he must represent an agent, oragents, and 
cannot, therefore, have been, as Neander assumes, a mere “ re- 
presentative of the Evil which he first brought” into exist- 
ence. And if “the individual features of the narrative are not 
to be taken literally,” but as representatives, then that which 
they severally represent, was not of the same kind as them- 
selves, but of a different and analogous species. 

Who then are the agents whom Satan represents? Not 
“the spirit of the world,” nor the “ Evil which he first brought 
into reality.” They are not agents, but acts, dispositions, or 
characteristics. Not men; for apart from the consideration 
that Satan is not a proper representative of men in the rela- 
tion of tempters, the first temptation is addressed to Christ in 
the wilderness, which if it were symbolic, would imply that 
the temptation, which it symbolized, took place also in some 
scene that resembled the desert in remoteness from men. 
Who are the agents denoted by “the wild beasts” with which 
“he was?” Not wild beasts; that would be to admit one of 
‘“‘the individual features of the narrative literally ;” and 
render it necessary, therefore, to admit all the others. Not 
men ; that is inconsistent with the scene of the temptation, 
which implies that the symbolized scene was a solitude, as 
exempt from the presence of men, as the wilderness was by 
which it was represented. What places, moreover, are they, 
that are denoted by the wilderness, the temple, and the high 
mountain ?—for, if the narrative is symbolical, they also must 
be taken as representatives of different analogous scenes. But 
apart from these difficulties, which are sufficiently perplexing, 
the supposition that the temptations themselves are symbolical, 
is embarrassed by obstacles that are far more formidable. 
For what is it that Christ’s hunger denotes? In the symbolic 
Scriptures, the body is used as a symbol of the mind ; a famine of 
bread for the body, a famine of spiritual sustenance for the 
soul ; and hunger fur bread, a resembling mental desire for the 
means of spiritual life. If Christ’s hunger, therefore, was 
symbolical, and he was the subject, as Neander supposes, of 
that which it denotes, then it symbolized an analogous 
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spiritual desire, and implies accordingly that he was wholly 
devoid of the necessary supports of his spiritual life. But 
that is impossible ; and will doubtless be admitted to be such 
by Neander himself. What, on that supposition, can be meant 
by Satan’s proposal that Christ should supply his bodily want, 
by creating bread of stones, and of Christ’s reply that men are 
not to live by bread only, but by whatever God appoints as 
their food? Was it that Christ should change the nature of 
some class of facts or truths, that in themselves have no 
adaptation to nourish the soul, but would, if received as such, 
prove fatal to it, and convert them into a means of spiritual 
life? That is as self-contradictory and impossible as the 
other. What can be denoted by Christ’s being set on a 
pinnacle of the temple; Satan’s proposal that he should cast 
himself down ; or Christ’s reply, Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God? What act of the mind would such a precipita- 
tion of the body properly symbolize?’ Who are the agents 
whom the angels represent, who were to bear- him up in their 
hands lest he should dash his foot against a stone? And what 
resembling agency of theirs can be denoted by that act? 
And finally, what is it that the high mountain, the kingdoms 
of the world, the possession of them, and Christ’s falling down 
and worshipping Satan, denote, if they also represent things 
that differ from themselves? It is obviously impossible to 
find any such correspondent to any of these objects, or acts, 
as analogy requires. To suppose them to be symbolical, is to 
convert them into a hideous complication of contradictions 
and impossibilities. Nothing can be more apparent, there- 
fore, than that Neander is both wholly in error in this myth, 
and unaware of the principle of symbolic representation. 

In the third place, he is in a total error also in the sup- 
position that the question at issue in the temptation, was the 
question between the founding of God’s kingdom as pure, spirit- 
ual, and tried by many forms of self-denial in the slow de- 
velopment ordained for it by its head; and the sudden estab- 
lishment of that kingdom before men as visible and earthly ; 
in other words, between the spiritual kingdom which he came 
to establish, and such a theocratico-political kingdom as the 
Jews of that age anticipated. No assumption could be more 
unauthorized, or involve a grosser misrepresentation of his 
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trial. If that were the question at issue, the temptations 
ascribed to him most certainly had no adaptation to symbolize 
it. What had Christ’s hunger, for example, to do with the 
question whether he would establish a spiritual, or a political 
kingdom? What had his creating bread from stones, his 
precipitation of himself from a pinnacle of the temple, or his 
being borne up in the hands of angels, to do with that ques- 
tion? What theory can be imagined more groundless, far- 
fetched, and impracticable? It is wholly inconsistent also 
with the construction placed by Neander himself on the 
several temptations ; of the first of which he says, “the prin- 
ciple involved in the reply was, that he had no wish to free 
himself from the sense of human weakness and dependence ; 
that he would work no miracle for that purpose ;” of the second, 
that “the Messiah was not in gratuitous confidence of divine 
assistance to cast himself into a danger which common 
prudence might avoid; . . . thata miracle may not be wrought 
except for wise ends, and for adequate motives ; never for no 
other aim than to display the power of working wonders ;” 
and of the third, as involving “the establishment of Messiah’s 
dominion as an outward kingdom with worldly splendors, 
and the worship of Satan in connexion with it,” pp. 71, 72. 
The questions at issue in the two first were, therefore, as he 
states them, wholly different from the question between 
establishing a spiritual and a visible political kingdom ; and 
the question in the last, wholly different from the question 
between establishing a spiritual kingdom, and such an out- 
ward theocratic kingdom as the Jews were anticipating. 
They were not expecting to offer homage to Satan under the 
Messiah’s reign. 

In the fourth place. But no theory of a myth, or symbolic 
representation, is necessary to the explication of the passage, 
or can serve any other end than to perplex and misrepresent 
it. Its plain grammatical interpretation presents its true 
sense, and it has according to that an appropriate and lofty 
import. The wilderness was a real wilderness, and Satan a 
personal agent, and the fallen angel, who usually bears that 
name ; the hunger real hunger, and all the other “ individual 
features” of the temptation what they are represented to have 
been ; and the trial was like that of our first parents, a trial 
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Christ’s allegiance to God ; Satan’s object was to betray him 
into sin; and the expedients which he employed were marked 
by a subtilty and adroitness, such as might be expected from 
his towering genius, and the vast interests that were suspended 
on the issue. 

There was, doubtless, not only as great, but a far greater 
propriety and necessity that Christ the second Adam should 
be put to trial and required to give a demonstration of his 
allegiance to God, than that the first Adam should. The 
interests to be affected by Christ’s representative office were 
immeasurably greater than those involved in Adam’s. He 
was to lay the foundation by his official work for a new and 
peculiar administration over creatures; and by assuming the 
throne of the universe at his ascension and reigning over all 
worlds, was to bring all orders of his subjects into an intimate 
relation to that new sway. As his obedience and death were 
to be made the ground of exercising mercy towards those 
whom he represented, and were to vindicate God in the eyes 
of the universe in bestowing renewing influences, justification, 
and eternal life on the guilty, it was essential that the most 
indisputable evidences should be given to the witnessing 
worlds that his allegiance was absolutely perfect, and his 
obedience entitled to the infinite consideration that is assigned 
to it in the gift to men of forgiveness and jastification. It 
was requisite, threfore, that he should be put to a thorough 
trial, that he should render an obedience in circumstances that 
carried with it a decisive demonstration of inflexible rectitude; 
and that that trial and demonstration should be public. God 
does not leave his intelligent creatures to depend on his mere 
testimony for their knowledge of the great facts on which he 
proceeds in his government. He exposes them to their gaze. 
He makes them witnesses of them. That Satan was a wit- 
ness of the unchangeable virtue of Christ in this great trial, 
we know from the narrative; and that the unfallen angels 
also were spectators of it, we may infer from the fact, that, at 
its termination, they ministered to him; and that, in his still 
severer conflict in the garden of Gethsemane, one of them 
descended from heaven and strengthened him. They, doubt- 
less, were present in great numbers, gazed on the struggle, felt 
its infinite greatness, and bore the tidings of its result to all 
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the numberless worlds with which they communicate. And 
the propriety and necessity of this are apparent from the fact, 
that had there not been such a perfect and public proof of the 
absoluteness of Christ’s allegiance—a demonstration propor- 
tional to the greatness of his nature and office, and the vast- 
ness of the effects that were to spring from his acceptance by 
the Father—the universe would have no visible and felt 
demonstration that his obedience was fraught with the virtue 
which God ascribes to it, and entitled to be made the ground 
of the gift of salvation to men. They now have that evidence; 
and there is not a being probably in the angelic worlds who 
disputes or doubts it. 

The meaning and importance of this trial may be more 
adequately realized by us, perhaps, if we suppose, what many 
facts recorded in the Scriptures seem to indicate, that Satan 
had been prompted in his war on God, by the hope that he 
might, in a measure, at least, justify his rebellion by convict- 
ing the Most High of some imperfection ; such as a want of 
compassion ; an inability to exercise mercy towards offenders 
without surrendering his rights ; or else an implacable resent- 
ment, the discovery of which would make it impossible to his 
creatures to regard him with the unlimited love, adoration, 
and trust, which he requires, and which a being of absolute 
and infinite perfection alone can inspire ;—that he had treated 
the fact that God did not forgive him and his fallen associates 
as a proof either that he was devoid of mercy or else unable 
to exercise it without overturning his government, and there- 
by demonstrating that he is inadequate to his station, and 
therefore unworthy of the homage he demands ; and that, on 
the disclosure of the purpose to redeem men, and refute that 
impeachment of God, he had charged that the ground on 
which salvation was to be bestowed on them would be inade- 
quate, and involve a surrendry of the claims on which the 
law is founded ; and thence would be equivalent to a justifi- 
cation of him and his associates in their rebellion. That he 
is a liar, and was-from the beginning, and the father of lies, 
we know from the testimony of Christ himself; and that some 
of his falsehoods related to God and his procedure in the work 
of redemption, we know from his charge in the very presence 
of the Most High and the angels, that Job’s obedience, which 
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God treated as genuine, was the offspring of mere selfishness, 
and would be exchanged for disregard and blasphemy, the 
moment that even his worldly possessions were taken away. 
The spirit that led him to such an audacious pretence that the 
sway which God was exercising towards those whom he treated 
as his redeemed children, was deceptive ; would lead him 
also to allege that that deceptive administration demonstrated 
that he is absolutely unable to bestow salvation on the guilty 
in any manner that will bear a thorough scrutiny; is desti- 
tute, therefore, of a perfection that is most essential to his 
station, and unworthy, accordingly, of the love due to a being 
of all conceivable excellence. The unfaltering resolution 
with which he has carried on his war for thousands of years; 
the boldness on this occasion of his assault on Christ, whom 
he knew to be the Son of God ; and the terrific energy and 
malice with which he returned to the contest in the Redeemer’s 
last hours, indicate that he was animated by some such motive 
as that which we have supposed, that was equal to the vast- 
ness of his powers, the greatness of his victory should he suc- 
ceed in baffling the Almighty, and the hopelessness of his con- 
dition should he meet with defeat. 

If, accordingly, we suppose him to have put forth those 
pretences, to justify himself and assure his followers in their 
revolt ; and to have been inflamed not only with the desire, 
but the hope that he might verify them in his contest with the 
Almighty ; if we suppose him to have addressed them to the 
orders of unfallen angels to whom he may have had access, 
and made it a question of boundless interest throughout the 
universe ; and if we suppose it to have been understood by 
the holy of the angelic ranks as well as the fallen, that a pub- 
lic demonstration of Christ’s inflexible allegiance was neces- 
sary in order to qualify him for his office as Redeemer, and 
entitle his obedience to be accepted and made the ground of 
the gift of renewing influences, justification, and eternal 
life to men; we then have an adequate reason for the 
subjection of Christ to this great trial ; we see why it was 
that Satan was allowed to assail him, and the secret of the 
boldness, the craft, and the malice, with which he was ani- 
mated; and can understand how it may have been that the 
holy angels were present, and ministered to him after his vic- 
VOL. I.—NO. ll. 19 
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tory. And contemplated in these relations, the means by 
which Satan endeavored to betray the Redeemer into an im- 
proper act, are marked by a subtlety and deceit that befit that 
fallen seraph’s gigantic powers, and the greatness of the inter- 
ests that were at issue. 

A part of the great trial to which Christ was subjected, was 
a fast of forty days and forty nights. The first temptation 
took place at the end of that period ; was addressed to him 
as the Son of God ; indicates that Satan was aware of his 
fast and hunger; and was designed to lead him to throw off 
the law of subjection to the Father under which he was placed, 
under the pretence that such long continued and violent hun- 
ger seemed to spectators inconsistent with his Deity, and 
made it essential, therefore, that he should demonstrate, by 
the display of his omnipotence, that his submission was not 
from physical necessity, but of volition. “ And when he had 
fasted forty days and forty nights, he was afterwards an hun- 
gered ; and when the tempter came to him, he said, If thou 
be the Son of God, command that these stones be made bread :” 
As much as to say, “I see indeed that you display a perfect 
subjection to God in submitting to this painful hunger ; but 
you carry it to such an extreme as to beget a doubt whether 
you are in truth his Son. There is such a total concealment 
of your Deity, that it looks as though it was the effect, not of 
will, but of helplessness. But it is indispensable that you 
should show that you are divine, as well as human, in order 
to make it manifest that you are qualified for the work you 
have come into the world to accomplish. If then you are 
what you profess to be, display your divine power by creating 
bread from these stones, and prove thereby that your self-de- 
nial is voluntary, and entitled to the consideration which God, 
if he accepts your obedience, and makes it the ground of be- 
stowing salvation on men, is to assign toit.” His endeavor, 
thus, was to prompt the Saviour to an act that would have 
been tinged with rebellion, under the guise of demonstrating 
his Deity, and showing that he was adequate to the office of 
Redeemer, and his work a fit ground for the great measures 
of administration that were to be founded on it. What can 
surpass the subtlety and speciousness of the pretext ! What 
can transcend it in craftiness and guile! It was not a proposal 
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to rebel: but to take a step that should immediately subserve 
the great object which he was seeking, and was indispensable 
to its accomplishment! Yet had Christ yielded to the sug- 
gestion, Satan would have instantly turned, and triumphed 
over him as having fallen ; in refusing a further endurance of 
the self-denial to which God still called him, and supplying his 
wants by an exertion of his infinite power, for a purpose that 
was inconsistent with the ends of the trial to which he was 
subjected. “ You were called to bear this hunger,” he would 
have said, “that you might show by your patience and sub- 
mission under it as man, your perfect subjection to God. That 
was the duty that was assigned you in this solitude. You 
were not required to display your Deity here. No one here 
needed a proof of that ; I know that you are the Son of God ; 
the angels that still continue obedient know it. They are men,not 
the angelic orders, who need to be convinced of your divinity ; 
and the proper time to display your infinite power to them, is 
when you announce yourself to them as the Messiah, and 
wish to give them a miraculous corroboration of your doc- 
trine. In deviating at my suggestion from the course that 
was assigned you by the Father here, and entering on another 
wholly unsuited to this scene, you have taken me for your 
guide instead of him, and have, therefore, fallen :” and all the 
hosts of hell would have exulted in the victory. 

The second temptation was founded, also, on the pretence 
that there was a want of evidence of his Deity; and was 
designed to lead him to a presimptuous act under the pretext 
of inducing a demonstration of it by the Father. “Then the 
devil taketh him up into the holy city, and setteth him on a 
pinnacle of the temple, and saith unto him, Jf thou be the Son 
of God, cast thyself down; for it is written, He shall give his 
angels charge concerning thee ; and in their hands they shall 
bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot against a 
stone.” As though he had said, “if you feel reluctant ta 
verify your divinity by your own act, there can be no objection 
to your receiving a demonstration of it from the Father ; and 
as it is more indispensable in order to show that you are ade- 
quate to the office of Redeemer, than proof is of your hu- 
manity, ar the inflexibleness of your virtue; if you are truly 
the Son of God, cast yourself down, that the Father may 
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show that you are, by interposing according to the promise, 
that his angels shall bear you up in their hands. This, the tem- 
ple, is a proper theatre for such a demonstration: such a pub- 
lic proof from him in this scene, where so many of those 
whom you came to redeem will witness it, will not only satisfy 
us, but convince them, and open the way for the immediate 
accomplishment of your object.” But Christ, in his reply, 
stripped his artful pretext of its disguise, and showed that such 
an act would, in fact, be to subject God to a trial, instead of 
submitting to the trial which the Father had assigned him, 
And had he yielded to the proposal, the tempter would have 
exulted over him as having fallen, in quitting the station ap- 
pointed to him asa subject on probation, and assuming the 
awful office of gratuitously putting the veracity of the Al- 
mighty to a trial.. In what a false garb did Satan thus invest 
his malicious designs! With what an air of reasonableness 
and necessity he urged an act which he would have instantly 
denounced as an infinite affront to the Almighty, and invol- 
ving apostasy from him! 

The third temptation was also couched under a pretended 
wish to subserve Christ’s object in coming into the world; 
and was a proposal to yield him the aid which he would need in 
order to establish his kingdom universally, should he continue to 
abstain both from exerting his own infinite power for that 
purpose, and from seeking the miraculous co-operation of the 
Father. “Again the devil taketh him up into an exceeding 
high mountain, and showeth*him all the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them; and saith unto him, all these 
things will I give unto thee, if thou wilt fall down and wor- 
ship me.” As though he had said, “if you neither verify your 
Deity by your own act, nor take such a course that the Fa- 
ther will visibly acknowledge you as his Son, you will find 
it impossible to subject the world to your sceptre. But I 
wish you to succeed in your object. These Gentile monarchs 
are universally in revolt from God, and hostile to your sway. 
But they are my vassals; I can do with them as I will. I 
have only to apprise them of my wish, to induce them to 
transfer their allegiance to you; and I will give them all to 
you on condition that you do me the justice to acknowledge 
me by an act of homage, as the author of the gift.” And had he 
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succeeded in his artifice, he would have treated that homage 
as involving an ascription to him of the rights and dominion 
of the Deity; inasmuch as it would have been a homage of 
him for the gift of that kingdom, which it was the Father’s 
prerogative to bestow, who had promised, “J will give thee 
the heathen for thy inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for thy possession.” Under what a specious veil the 
devil thus hid this snare! What a stupendous artifice to 
prompt by such a boundless motive—the success of Christ’s 
mission—the fate of the world—to an act that seemed but 
the dictate of justice and gratitude to a benefactor, but which 
would in fact have involved a more horrible apostasy from 
God, than any other that can be conceived ! 

All the temptations, when thus interpreted by the laws of 
philology, are seen to be suited in the utmost degree to the 
great purpose for which Christ was subjected to them; and they 
bespeak a grasp of intelligence, a cunning, and a malice, such 
as we might expect in the great arch-prince of evil who pro- 
posed them. They were intended to draw Christ into the 
error of treating the trial to which he was called, as a trial of 
his divine, instead of his human nature ; and the Saviour, in 
repelling them, gave proofs of the absoluteness of his subjec- 
tion to the Father, the spotlessness of his rectitude, and the 
perfection of his wisdom, that formed a majestic demonstra- 
tion of his adequacy to the work of salvation, and the title 
of his obedience to acceptance by the Father. 

He treats the transfiguration, as probably nothing more 
than a confused dream; mistaken by the disciples, or at least 
by Peter, for a reality. He says— 


“ The Transfiguration may be considered either (1) as an objec- 
tive fact, a real communication with the world of spirits; or (2) as 
a subjective psychological phenomenon. The account of Luke bears 
indubitable marks of originality and historical truth ; the attempts 
that have been made to resolve it into a mythical narrative are ab- 
surd. But it certainly appears to favor the second view above stated 
rather than the first. 

“ If we adopt the first view, and assume that the narrative is in- 
troduced to relate an objective fact, it affords us a partial exhibition 
of the intercourse of Christ himself with the world of spirits. It 
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could not have been intended merely for the apostles to witness ; for 
during its progress they were heavy with sleep, and therefore unfit 
to apprehend it, and to transmit an account of it as matter of fact. 
We cannot, however, deny the possibility of such an occurrence, 
and of some unknown object for it in the connexion of a history that 
is entirely out of the ordinary course of events. Once admitting the 
event as such, all that we should have to do would be to confess our 
ignorance, instead of losing ourselves in arbitrary hypotheses and 
speculative dreams. 

“ But on the other hand, by following the indications given in 
Luke, we may arrive at the following view of the narrative: Jesus 
retired in the evening with three of his dearest disciples apart into a 
mountain to pray in their presence. We may readily imagine that 
his prayer referred to the subjects on which he had spoken so large- 
ly with the disciples on the preceding days, viz. the coming deve- 
lopment of his kingdom, and the conflicts he was to enter into at 
Jerusalem in its behalf. They were deeply impressed by his prayer: 
his countenance beamed with radiance, and he appeared to them glo. 
rified and transfigured with celestial light. At last, worn out with 
fatigue, they fell asleep$ and the impressions of the Saviour’s prayer, 
and of their conversation with him, were reflected in a vision thus: 
Beside Him who was the end of the law and the prophets, appeared 
Moses and Elias in celestial splendor, for the glory that streamed 
forth from him was reflected back upon the law, and the prophets 
foretold the fate that awaited him at Jerusalem. In the meantime 
they awoke, and in a half-waking condition saw and heard what fol- 
lowed. Viewed in this light, the most striking feature of the event 
is the deep impression which Christ’s words had made upon them, and 
the conflict between the new views thus received and their old ideas 
showing itself thus while they were in a state of unconsciousness. 

* Still the difficulty remains that the phenomena, if simply psycho- 
logical, should have appeared to all the three apostles in precisely 
the same form. It is perhaps not improbable, that the account came 
from the lips of Peter, who is the prominent figure in the narrative.” 
—Pp. 281, 282. 


But this is the construction placed on the narrative by the 
ultra rationalists, whom Neander often opposes, and is fraught 
with as fatal a consequence, if allowed, to the other miracles 
of the gospels, as to this. It is a deliberate rejection of the 
event which the evangelists present to our faith, and the sub- 
stitution of another of a wholly different and incompatible 
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nature in its place; and is as unjustifiable, therefore, and law- 
less, as it were to reject any one of the events which they re- 
late that involves no miracle, and introduce a different one in 
its stead. While he assumes the liberty thus to create facts 
for the evangelical narratives, it is quite apparent that he can- 
not, on principle, object to the theory on which the rationalist 
proceeds. He can only disapprove of the mode of its appli- 
cation. Nor can he offer any efficient objection to the princi- 
ple on which Strauss proceeds in treating the history as a 
myth. If the fact that lay at the basis of this narrative was 
wholly different from that which the evangelists represént, is 
not Strauss as justifiable in assuming that the misrepresenta- 
tion was designed, as Neander is that it was the result of mis- 
take? None of the suppositions advanced by expositors seem 
to us more wholly untenable, than that the apostles mistook a 
common bewildered dream for so extraordinary and august a 
vision, and were sanctioned in the misconception by a charge 
from Christ not to communicate it to others. 

This treatment of the transfiguration involves a total re- 
jection of the laws of philology, and the fabrication of a 
meaning which the language does not admit. The evangelists 
represent that Christ was the subject of the transfiguration. 
Neander assumes that it was in the apostles alone that that 
which it denotes took place. According to the narrative, 
their perception of Christ, Moses, and Elias, was produced inthe 
usual way, by the emission or reflection of light on their eyes. 
Neander assumes that their sight of them was merely ideal, 
and owed its apparent objectiveness wholly to the working of 
their own interior nature. And thus, throughout, he not only 
sets aside, but completely reverses the affirmations of the 
narrative. There is no conceivable violation of the laws of 
language that transcends this. If such a license of construc- 
tion is allowable, it is useless to attempt to determine the 
events of Christ’s life, or the import of his teachings. There 
is not a fact in his history that may not with an equal share of 
reason be stricken from the record, and supplanted by some 
rationalistic creation, or mere dream of fancy. 

But no naturalistic interpretation is necessary to free the 
history from difficulty, or can in any degree subserve that 
end. Indeed, if it is not literally true, it is undoubtedly a 
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myth, as it is expressly said that the apostles were awake 
during the occurrence of most of the events which it relates; 
such as their seeing Christ’s glory and the two men that were 
with him, the descent of an overshadowing cloud, the entrance 
of Moses and Elias into the cloud, and the voice from it, 
attesting the Deity of the Son. As then there can be no pre- 
tence that these acts and events took place in a dream, if 
they were not real acts and events, they are fabrications, and 
the story is, at least so far,a myth. But the transfiguration 
is as probable, had as adequate ends, and is supported by as 
ample testimony, as any other miracle recorded in the gospels. 
It may indeed have had a reference to the redeemed in the 
invisible world, of whom Moses and Elias may have been 
representatives ; but it had an adequate object in the impres- 
sions it was suited to make on the disciples; as it presented 
an august attestation of Christ as the Son of God by the 
Father ; it implied the concurrence of Moses and Elias in the 
ministry he was exercising, in the death he was to suffer, and 
the kingdom he was to establish ; and it indicated that Christ, on 
his entering on his reign, was to be transformed to glory, and 
therefore, that his kingdom was not to be of the political and 
worldly kind which the Jews were anticipating. It was need- 
ful that these great truths should be impressed on the apostles 
in the most emphatic manner ; they were as worthy of such an 
attestation as any others that were verified by miracles; and 
no supernatural means can be conceived more highly adapted 
than the transfiguration, to unveil them in their splendor, and 
raise the disciples to a high realization of their certainty and 
greatness. 

Though Neander does not formally discuss the doctrines 
which Christ taught, he indicates the views he enter- 
tains of the design of his mission, and the nature of the 
kingdom he was to establish, and on several topics like the 
theories which we have been considering, they are open to 
serious objection. Such are his speculations on Christianity, 
as the aim of all human progress. He says— 


“Christianity is proved to be the aim and object of all human 
progress, not only by the craving for redemption, which no man can 
deny in human nature, but also by the very idea of such a com- 
munity as the church, which overthrows all natural barriers, and 
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binds mankind together by a union founded on the common alliance 
of their nature to God. The spirit of humanity, feeling itself con- 
fined by the limits which the opposing interests of nations impose 
upon it, demands a communion that shall overleap these barriers, and 
lay its foundations only in the consciousness, common to all men, of 
their relation to the Highest,—a relation transcending the world and 
nature. Apart from Christianity, indeed, we could not conceive the 
idea of such a communion ; but now that Christianity has freed 
Reason from the old-world-bonds that hindered its development, and 
unfolded for it a higher self-consciousness, there can be no science of 
human nature that does not reckon this communion as the aim of 
human progress, that does not assign to the Church its proper place 
in the universal moral organism of humanity.” —P. 122. 


He thus assumes that the great aim of Christianity is to 
bring men to recognise and commune with one another as 
the creatures of the same Creator, and that the grand office of 
the church is to subserve that mutual recognition and com- 
munion. But what an extreme misconception! The great 
object of Christ’s interposition was to reconcile men to God, 
and bring them to communion with Him, by renewing them 
after his image, in knowledge and righteousness, delivering 
them from the penal consequences of their revolt, and exalting 
them to an immortal life of rectitude and bliss. That they 
are to regard each other as offspring of the same self-existent 
Parent, and subjects of his government, is not peculiar to 
Christianity, and holds but a subordinate place in its teachings. 
But what is meant by the statement that “Christianity is 
proved to be the aim and object of all human progress, not 
only by the craving for redemption, which no man can deny 
in human nature, but also by the very idea of such a com- 
munity as the church, which overthrows all natural barriers, 
and binds mankind together by a union founded on the com- 
mon alliance of their nature to God?” In the first place, the 
union of the members of the church with one another is not 
“founded on the common alliance of their nature to God.” If 
it were, then the requisite ground for church membership 
would exist in all men, pagan and infidel as well as Christian, 
inasmuch as they all have the same human nature, and sustain, 
in that respect, the same relations to God. But, instead of 
that, the ground of their union in the church is their common 
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belief of the gospel, their faith in Christ as the Redeemer who 
made expiation for their sins by his death, and grants renova: 
tion and justification by his grace ; and their public profession 
of that faith, and engagement to live obediently to his laws, 
It is in consequence of new views and new affections towards 
God, to which his Spirit has, through the gospel, given birth in 
them, and a new relation they have thereby assumed to him, 
that they enter by a mutual profession of their faith into their 
union with one another as members of the Church. But, next, 
in what sense can it be that Christianity is proved to be the 
aim and object of all human progress? Is it that all human 
progress is towards Christianity? Is the movement which the 
German rationalists have made in infidelity a movement to- 
wards Christianity? Was the progress which was made by 
the Greeks and Romans, who by wisdom knew not God, a 
progress towards Christianity? It seems scarcely credible 
that he can have designed the language to express so false a 
proposition ; and yet there are many of his passages that seem 
to require that construction. 

But how, again, does “the craving for redemption which 
no man can deny in human nature,” prove that “Christianity 
is the aim and object of all human progress?” Does the fact 
that many men feel that they need a redemption of some kind 
from evil, prove that all the progress that any of the race 
make is towards Christianity? That proposition is as mis- 
taken and absurd as either of the others. It certainly requires 
a very high degree of rationalism to assign any probable 
meaning to these representations that can exempt them from 
the discredit of extreme vagueness and gross error. Can it be 
that the thought which he meant to express is, simply, that all 
the real progress which men make in moral and social im- 
provement is like that to which Christianity would lead them? 
That is undoubtedly true ; but it is a totally different proposi- 
tion from that which is embodied in the passage. 

He exhibits it as the great characteristic and excellence of 
this result, that it is to involve a development of human 
nature : 


“His labors were ordered according to no plan of human contri- 
vance, but to one laid down by God, for the development of humanity.” 
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“ The object of Christ was, as he himself often destribes it, to esta- 
blish the kingdom of God among men. . . . . Not only in the great 
development of the human race, but also and specially in the develop. 
ment of the Jewish nation.” —Pp. 80, 81. 


And the means, he supposes, through which this “ develop- 
ment” is to be wrought, is the Jife or humanity of Christ. He 
says : ; 


“ The kingdom of God could not be founded from without. It first 
needed a proper material ; aad this could not be found in human na- 
ture—estranged from God by sin.” p. 80.— What then is the special 
pre-supposition with which we must approach the contemplation of 
the life of Christ? . . . . Itis the belief that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God, in a sense which cannot be predicated of any human 
being—the perfect image of the personal God, in the form of that hu- 
manity that was estranged from him ; that in him the source of the 
Divine life itself in humanity appeared ; that by him the Ipga of hu- 
manity was realized.”"—pp. 2, 3. “The image of human perfection 
concretely ;resented in the life of Christ, stands in manifest contra- 
diction to the tendencies of humanity in that period. .... Whence 
then . . came such a picture ... the contemplation of which raised 
the human race of that and following ages to a new development of spi- 
ritual life? The study of this picture has given a new view of the 
destiny of humanity ; a new conception of what the IpEat of human 
virtue should be ; and a new theory of morals, all which vanish, how- 
ever, when we withdraw our gaze from its lineaments.”—Note, p. 4. 


It is Christ’s life, then, as a model, or visible exemplification 
of the beau ideal of a human being, that accomplishes the 
renovation of men, and is at length to reclaim them universally 
from alienation to perfect virtue and happiness ; and the office 
of his miracles accordingly, his death, and the influences of 
the Spirit is, to beget in their minds and sustain a conception 
of that beau ideal, pp. 129, 130. These false views, in which 
Christ’s redemptive influence is ascribed tg his example, in 
place of his obedience and death as our substitute, are inwoven 
in a degree throughout his volume, and are a part of the ra- 
tionalistic system to which he adjusts his construction generally 
of the acts and events of Christ’s life. 

We might offer objections also to many other passages, but 
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which his speculations should be scrutinized, ere they are re- 
ceived. His volume is a wide field set with useful plants, fair 
flowers, blossoming shrubs, and graceful trees. A cloud of 
fragrance wafted off on the breeze, attracts the passers from 
a distance; and they who enter are led on by the beauty that 
meets them on every hand, to survey it throughout. But there 
are blossoms that emit a poisénous element, as well as that 
shed a healthful odor ; and deadly fruits are intermixed with 
those that yield a salutary exhilaration and nourish life; and 
they who would inhale their incense, taste their flavor, and 
perchance transplant them to their own gardens, need to be 
warned of their opposite character, and furnished with the 
means of distinguishing the unhealthful from those which may 
be safely and beneficially enjoyed. 





Arr. II].—Awn Hisroricat anp Criricat View or THE Specu- 
LATIVE Purtosopny oF Europe in Tae Ninereentu Cen- 
tury, BY J. D. Moret, A.M. One volume, 8vo.; from the 
last London edition. Robert Carter. 1848. By tue 
Epiror. 


Tue history of the inquiries which philosophers have insti- 
tuted into the powers and laws of the mind, is suited to impress 
us far more deeply with the imperfection of our faculties than 
their greatness ; and is among the important things that are to 
be studied, in order to a just estimate of our nature. We 
should naturally suppose it to be easier to gain a knowledge 
of our powers and the modes of our mental agency, than of 
the elements and laws of the material world ; inasmuch as all 
that takes place in our spirits is the subject of consciousness, 
and a large part gf it the work of our volition. To notice the 
effects which external agents produce in us; to observe the 
emotions and passions that spring up spontaneously under 
their impulses; and to embrace in our thoughts the modes in 
which we deliberately act towards them, or the objects which 
they respect, would seem to lie more absolutely within the 
scope of our powers than any other subject. And we, proba- 
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bly, in fact when not misled by theories, have juster notions, 
and form more accurate judgments respecting them, than of 
most other objects of knowledge ; and yet adequately to depict 
that of which we are conscious, to analyse our powers and 
operations, and give a scientific view of our agency, is a task 
of greater difficulty than almost any other, and has hitherto 
baffled the most subtle and comprehensive minds. No pro- 
blem, if we look to metaphysicians only, seems more abso- 
lutely unresolved than that of our nature; the number, the 
office, and the laws of our several faculties; our relations to 
the material universe, to God, and to one another, and the end 
of our being. Some hold that God is the only cause in the 
universe, and that we are but the subjects or organs of effects 
which he immediately produces; others, that we are real 
and responsible agents: some that creatures are a part of 
God ; others that God is but the aggregate of creatures: some 
that we are wholly material, and perish at death; most that 
we have a spiritual and immaterial as well as a corporeal 
nature: some that none of our perceptions and thoughts are 
anything more than sensations; others that we have ideas of 
immaterial things as well as of those that are discerned by the 
senses: some that we indeed have ccnceptions of God, but 
are without any proofs of their truth; others that we are 
capable of a real knowledge of him: some that we put forth 
our choices under the mere impulse of blind power; and 
others that we exert our volitions for reasons of which we are 
conscious. 

The history which Mr. Morell presents in his View of the 
Speculative Philosophy of Europe, of the theories that have 
been entertained, and are now held on these and kindred sub- 
jects, is highly interesting. To the requisite powers for the 
undertaking,—a clear intellect, a facility in grasping principles, 
and a love of speculative knowledge,—he has added long and 
large study. After reading the principal English and Scotch 
writers, and attending lectures in the University of Glasgow, 
he went to the continent, heard several distinguished German 
professors, and studied the systems of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel, Cousin, and others. Having thus made himself fami- 
liar with the principal theories that have been advanced, he 
proceeded to read the series of writers from Descartes and 
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Locke to the present time, arrange them in their several 
classes, analyse their principles, and unfold the influence of 
their opinions. He has accordingly produced a sketch of the 
speculations of the different metaphysical schools, that is far 
more adequate and satisfactory than any other that we have 
seen. His style, though diffuse and deficient in the precision 
that is requisite in a scientific work, is not objectionable in that 
relation to readers generally. He has made an appropriate 
choice of words, avoiding, as far as practicable, the use of techni- 
cal terms, and employing simple and common language. Heis 
clear in his exposition of principles, impartial in his judgments, 
and generally points out and refutes doctrines that are hostile 
to religion. The views he gives of the modern German meta- 
physics are especially of great interest. He disentangles the 
systems of Kant, Schelling, Hegel, and others, in a large 
degree, from thé web of unusual terms in which they are 
involved, presents them in an intelligible form, and enables 
the reader to discern their false elements and the grounds of 
the disastrous influence which they exert on theology and 
morals. His criticisms, also, of Locke, Hartley, Hume, Reid, 
Stewart, and Brown, are discriminating, and present just and 
effective sketches of their distinguishing merits and defects. 
It is a fact that deserves attention that several of the great 
imagined discoveries and improvements in metaphysics intro- 
duced by celebrated writers, instead of contributing directly 
to a clearer elucidation and fuller establishment of the truth, 
gave rise almost immediately to new forms of bald and perni- 
cious error. Thus Locke’s doctrine that our thoughts are not 
innate, but have their origin either in sensation or reflection, 
which, although defective, embodies a great truth, instead of 
leading to a more accurate analysis of our faculties, and just 
views of our agency, was misconstrued, perverted into the false 
dogma that we have no ideas but such as are immediately in- 
volved in sensation, and gave rise to a series of monstrous spe- 
culative systems. Hartley made it the basis of his theory that 
our sensations and ideas are mere vibrations of the nerves and 
brain; Hume, of his doctrine that inasmuch as we have no 
sensation that answers to the idea of power, we have no legi- 
timate conception of such an attribute, and therefore no proof 
that any such connexion subsists as we are accustomed to 
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suppose, between causes and effects: Dodwell, Priestley, and 
Darwin, that our whole nature is material, and our thoughts, 
therefore, mere affections of our bodily organization: while on 
the continent, Condillac founded on it his doctrine that our 
abstract conceptions are but transformed sensations; and 
Cabanis the pretence that we have but a material nature ; and 
experience nothing in our loftiest thoughts and affections, 
beyond modifications of our organs of sense. 

On the other hand, the doctrine of Descartes, that God is 
not only the creator and upholder of the material universe, but 
the author of all its operations, led Malebranche to regard him 
as the cause of all the acts of created intelligences as well as 
the movements of matter ; and Spinoza to the theory that the 
Deity and the universe are the same ; or that the material, sen- 
sitive, and spiritual worlds are but portions of him. 

The most novel and important part of Mr. Morell’s volume, 
is that in which he treats of the modern German metaphysics. 
As the doctrines of Kant, and his successors, have been intro- 
duced in some degree into this country, through the writings 
of Coleridge and others, and are, we apprehend, but inade- 
quately understood, we shall present a brief statement of their 
principal peculiarities, and point out the influences which they 
are exerting on theology. Kant, who published his Critick of 
Pure Reason in 1781, was prompted to his inquiries into the 
powers and laws of our nature, by the wish to refute Hume’s 
denial that we have any reliable knowledge except of the mere 
objects of sensation. That writer held, first, that all our men- 
tal phenomena consist of impressions and ideas—meaning by 
the former our direct perceptions; and by the latter the signs 
of them, which, through memory and association, remain after 
the impressions have subsided ; and, next, in accordance with 
the theories of Descartes, Malebranche, and Locke, that our 
ideas of outward existences are images or copies of them sub- 
sisting in our minds; and consequently that our knowledge of 
existences without us, extends no further than those images 
correspond to the things which they represent. He accord- 
ingly regarded every notion that cannot be traced directly to 
some sensation, as altogether illegitimate and delusive, and 
among such placed that of power, and the connexion of cause 
and effect. As there is nothing in sensation that corresponds 
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to our ideas of power and causation, there is nothing, he in- 
ferred, that answers to them in fact ; and thereby swept away 
at a stroke the whole foundation both of religion and meta- 
physics. He says: 


“‘ One event follows another, but we never observe any tie between 
them. They seem conjoined, but never connected ; and as we can 
have no idea of anything which never appeared to our outward 
sense or inward sentiment, the necessary conclusion seems to be, 
that we have no idea of connexion or power at all; and that these 
words are absolutely without any meaning when employed either in 
philosophical reasonings or common life.’”’—Essays, vol. ii. p. -79. 


This doctrine Kant attempted to overthrow by showing 
that the mind’s principles, and faculties of knowledge, lie 
wholly out of the sphere of sensation ; that instead of deriving 
its ideas from outward objects that correspond to them, all its 
conceptions of external things, such as the material world, fel- 
low beings, and God, are the mere products of its imagination, 
and exist nowhere but in itself: in the same manner as the 
wild conceptions of a person in delirium, are the mere out- 
births of his excited faculties, and have no correspondent, or 
ground in things without him. The office of the material 
world, accordingly, in producing perceptions of things without 
us, is, on his theory, precisely like that of a violent stimulus of 
the nervous system under the action of which the mind be- 
comes peopled with artificial and monstrous conceptions of 
external beings, that have no counterpart in reality. “There 
are certain cognitions,” he says, “that leave the field of all 
possible experience, and by means of conceptions to which no 
corresponding object in experience can anywhere be given, 
seem to extend the compass of our judgments wholly beyond 
its limits. And exactly in these last cognitions, which tran- 
scend the sensible world, where experience can afford neither 
guide nor correction, lie the investigations of our reason.”— 
Critick, p.7. And he alleges as examples of such conceptions, 
those -of space and time; and of such super-sensuous ideas, 
those of God, freedom, and immortality, which he represents 


as the natural and necessary products of our faculties, not as . 


involved in, or deducible from our sensations. He ascribed to 
our nature three great faculties: first, sensibility, or the power 
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of being impressed by exterior causes with sensation. Next, 
understanding, which he regarded as a power of forming 
conceptions of the causes or external objects of sensation, and 
as giving to those conceptions the properties or forms which 
we are accustomed to ascribe to their objects, such as exten- 
sion, figure, and the relations of space and time, independent- 
ly of any such properties in those causes themselves. He says: 


“We have therefore intended to say that all our intuition,” or 
every species of impression we feel on the organs of sense, “ is nothing 
but the presentation of phenomenon ;—thuat the things which we en- 
visage are not that in themselves for which we take them; neither 
are their relationships in themselves so constituted as they appear to 
us, and that if we do away with our subject,”—that is our concep- 
tive faculty,—*“ or even only the subjective quality of the senses in 
general, every quality, all relationships of objects in space and time, nay 
even time and space themselves, would disappear, and cannot exist 
as phenomena in themselves, but only in us. It remains wholly un- 
known to us what may be the nature of the objects in themselves, sepa- 
rated from all the receptivity of our sensibility. We know nothing 
but our manner of perceiving them, which is peculiar to us, and 
which need not belong necessarily to every being, although to every 
man.”’—Critick, p. 45. 


This theory Mr. Morell expounds as representing 


“ That these two fundamental notions”—time and space—“ are the 
necessary forms of all sensation, and pre-ewist in the soul as the laws 
or conditions of its very possibility. This being the case, every quality 
in an object that implies time and space, must also be @ priori and 
subjective. Thus magnitude, extension, duration, in a word all those 
which have been considered primary qualities of matter, inasmuch as 
they are but different modifications of time and space, are entirely sub- 
jective, and are only attributed to objects by virtue of the necessary 
forms of our own understanding. Abstract, therefore, from the mate- 
tial world, all these, its time and space qualities, and the remainder 
alone is due to experience,—a remainder which includes nothing but 
the bare fact of its actual existence. The outward world thus stands 
to us in the same relation as the little objects within a kaleidoscope 
do to the eye. As we turn the instrument round, they assume all 
kinds of shapes and positions, which positions, however, do not depend 
upon the objects that are in it, but upon the construction of the glasses 
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by which they are reflected. That there are objects actually present, 
is a truth that comes at once from the objects themselves; for with. 
out their presence, the kaleidoscope would offer no phenomena at all 
to our view ; but all the variations of them depend upon the instrument 
through which they are seen. Now the human understanding, says 
Kant, is such an instrument; the eye that gazes through it is sensa- 
tion ; and the world of phenomena consists of such objects. The fact 
that they do really exist comes from themselves, and is known by the 
direct intuition of the senses; but all the different forms and aspects 
they assume, are produced by our own subjective faculties, or laws of 
thought.” —P. 159, 160. 


The third faculty which he ascribes to the mind is reason, 
to which he assigns the office both of abstracting and judging, 
and of originating ideas that are not derived either from the 
senses, or the understanding. 


“ All our cognition begins from the senses—proceeds thence to the 
understanding—and finishes in reason, beyond which nothing higher 
is met with in us. . . . There is a merely formal, that is to say, 
logical use of the understanding, since reason makes abstraction of 
all content of cognition—and there is also a real use, as it itse/f con- 
tains the origin of certain conceptions and principles, which it neither 
derives from the senses, nor from the understanding.”’—Critick, p. 267. 


And these ideas are universal and necessary truths. Thus 
when a fellow being exerting some corporeal act, and produ- 
cing an effect on some other being or material object, is, 
together with that object, reflected on the eye ; the impression 
on that organ is through “ the sensibility.” Our conception of 
that agent as a man, of a certain form, in a certain attitude, in 
a particular relation to other visible objects, exerting a parti- 
cular act, and producing a certain visible effect ; that is, every- 
thing that is imaged on the retina, and which we see, is through 
the understanding, which creates and confers on the seeming 
objects of perception all those properties, which we naturally 
suppose belong to the objects themselves, and are the causes 
of our perception of them: and finally, our discovery of 
universal truths, such as the generalization of the fact we thus 
witness, that an effect is produced by a cause, into the univer- 
sal and necessary proposition that every effect has a cause, is 
the work of reason. 
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With these views of our nature, accordingly, he undertook 
to refute Hume’s assertion that we have no legitimate ideas of 
power or causation, because we have no sensations that cor- 
respond to them, by showing that none of our understanding 
conceptions and reason ideas have a counterpart in sensation, 
but are the mere products of those faculties. 

In respect, however, to his reasoning on this theory ; though 
Hume’s assumption is false, and is proved to be such by our 
abstract conceptions and supersensuous ideas, we doubt 
whether, had it been presented to him, he would have accept- 
ed Kant’s argument, founded on such a theory of our nature, 
as a refutation of it. He might at least have said :—The fact 
that we have notions of power, causation, and many other 
things that have no correspondent in sensation, I do not dis- 
pute. What I assert is precisely that which you represent in 
your theory of the understanding and reason, that they are 
mere creations of the mind, and that there is nothing, there- 
fore, that answers to them without us. You admit, as clearly 
as I affirm, that we have no evidence that there is anything 
without us that answers to them. The whole difference be- 
tween us accordingly is, that I exhibit them as the product of 
imagination, association, or habit, but you regard them as the 
offspring of the understanding and reason. Your theory, 
therefore, instead of overturning, adopts my assumption, places 
it on new grounds, and corroborates it by an array of impos- 
ing considerations of which I had had no thought. 

And such a reply, on Kant’s ground, is undoubtedly an 
effective answer to his argument ; as on his theory our ideas of 
power, causation, God, liberty, immortality, and all other 
supersensuous things, are the mere creations of the mind, and 
though its necessary products, form no evidence of the exist- 
ence of the things which they respect; which is the identical 
point that Hume asserted. We think, therefore, that Mr. 
Morell has fallen into an error, as many others have, in sup- 
posing that Kant’s argument is, on his theory of our nature, a 
refutation of Hume’s assumption. 

In regard to his theory of the understanding ; it is, in the 
first place, wholly devoid of proof. The fact that there are no 
material things without us that answer to our conceptions of 
space and time, is no proof that there is nothing without us 
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that answers to our conceptions of bodies+that have extension 
and figure ; for we do not, in our ideas of space and time, 
contemplate them as bodies. Our conceptions of space are 
always in relation to bodies or lines, which are regarded as 
bounding it, and usually assign it as specific an extension, as 
we ascribe to material objects. Thus our conception of the 
space enclosed in an exhausted receiver, a building, or a round 
of the diameter of Jupiter’s orbit, assigns it specific dimensions, 
and contemplates the interval included in its boundary, sim- 
ply as being devoid of matter. Our conception of time is 
our conception of the relation to one another of the events 
of our consciousness, or the external phenomena which we 
witness, as antecedents or consequents. We have no idea of 
time but in relation to a succession of events; and we use as 
measures of its large periods, those successions which are 
uniform and conspicuous, such as the alternation of day and 
night, and the seasons of the year. What can be more un 
authorized than because these conceptions which we form of 
space and time, have no correspondent in material things 
without us, to assume that the material bodies without us that 
excite our sensations, have nothing whatever that answers to 
our conceptions of their extension, figure, and other qualities, 
and that are proper causes of our perception of them? Yet 
that is the ground on which Kant assumes that those qualities 
are the product of the understanding, and exist only in our 
conceptions. 

In the next place, it is in direct contradiction to the convic- 
tion produced in us by the action of external things on our 
senses, and to our conceptions of them. The objects which 
act on the eye and touch, and excite sensation, produce in us 
a natural and resistless conviction that they have the primary 
attributes which we ascribe to them, such as extension, figure, 
and hardness; and that they transmit to us influences that are 
the causes of our perception of their secondary qualities, 
such as color and heat. In our conceptions, accordingly, we 
contemplate them as the causes of our having such percep 
tions of them, and as exerting on us the influences which we a» 
eribe to them; and that is the law of our nature. To deny, there 
fore, that they sustain such relations to us, and possess such 
qualities, and represent ourselves as the cause of the attr 
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butes which we ascribe to them, is to contradict our own 
conceptions, and is unquestionably, therefore, anerror. That 
such a mere theory, that has no corroboration from our con- 
sciousness, and no support from any of our faculties, should 
accord with fact, at least cannot be proved, and is incredible : 
while that the universal and resistless testimony of our na- 
ture, on which we necessarily proceed in all our agency 
towards external things, should be false, not only cannot be 
proved, but is impossible. 

In the third place, the theory that we have two such per- 
ceptive faculties, as he represents the understanding and rea- 
son, is wholly without authority from our consciousness, and 
unphilosophical. Were it true, we ought to be as sensible of 
the difference of the understanding from reason, as we are of 
the difference of that faculty from imagination or memory, or of 
hearing from sight. But while our conceptions of these are 
clearly discriminated from one another, we have no intima- 
tion of such a diversity in our perceptive powers as he as- 
cribes to them. We are conscious of but one intellect, or a 
single power of thinking, reasoning, and judging of the ob- 
jects of sensation and thought. It is unphilosophical also, as 
it is founded not on consciousness, nor on a difference of the 
acts of the intellect, but simply on the diversity of the objects 
of its thoughts and reasoning. Kant held that the acts of the 
understanding and reason are of the same nature; that the 
office of each is to form conceptions or ideas, and to contem- 
plate and judge of them, and that their sole difference is, 
that the one employs itself in forming and contemplating con- 
ceptions that are immediately suggested by sensation; the 
other in contemplating those conceptions, forming from them 
a higher class of supersensuous ideas, and instituting judg- 
ments of them. But it is wholly unphilosophical to ascribe to 
the mind two such faculties, merely on the ground of such 
a difference of the objects towards which it acts. If it 
were legitimate, Kant ought, on the same priaciple, to have 
ascribed to the mind three wills; one which acts towards 
external things, another, whose volitions respect the concep- 
tions of the understanding, and a third which puts forth the 
choiwes that respect the ideas of reason, ls it not singular, 
that he should have ascribed to the intellect such a supposi- 
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by which they are reflected. That there are objects actually present, 
is a truth that comes at once from the objects themselves ; for with. 
out their presence, the kaleidoscope would offer no phenomena at all 
to our view ; but ail the variations of them depend upon the instrument 
through which they are seen. Now the human understanding, says 
Kant, is such an instrument; the eye that gazes through it is sensa. 
tion ; and the world of phenomena consists of such objects. The fact 
that they do really exist comes from themselves, and is known by the 
direct intuition of the senses; but all the different forms and aspects 
they assume, are produced by our own subjective faculties, or laws of 
thought.” —P. 159, 160. 


The third faculty which he ascribes to the mind is reason, 
to which he assigns the office both of abstracting and judging, 
and of originating ideas that are not derived either from the 
senses, or the understanding. 


“ All our cognition begins from the senses—proceeds thence to the 
understanding—and finishes in reason, beyond which nothing higher 
is met with in us. . . . There is a merely formal, that is to say, 
logical use of the understanding, since reason makes abstraction of 
all content of cognition—and there is also a real use, as it itself con- 
tains the origin of certain conceptions and principles, which it neither 
derives from the senses, nor from the understanding.””—Critick, p. 267. 


And these ideas are universal and necessary truths. Thus 
when a fellow being exerting some corporeal act, and produ- 
cing an effect on some other being or material object, is, 
together with that object, reflected on the eye ; the impression 
on that organ is through “ the sensibility.” Our conception of 
that agent as a man, of a certain form, in a certain attitude, in 
a particular relation to other visible objects, exerting a parti- 
cular act, and producing a certain visible effect ; that is, every- 
thing that is imaged on the retina, and which we see, is through 
the understanding, which creates and confers on the seeming 
objects of perception all those properties, which we naturally 
suppose belong to the objects themselves, and are the causes 
of our perception of them: and finally, our discovery of 
universal truths, such as the generalization of the fact we thus 
witness, that an effect is produced by a cause, into the univer- 
sal and necessary proposition that every effect has a cause, is 
the work of reason. 
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With these views of our nature, accordingly, he undertook 
to refute Hume’s assertion that we have no legitimate ideas of 
power or causation, because we have no sensations that cor- 
respond to them, by showing that none of our understanding 
conceptions and reason ideas have a counterpart in sensation, 
but are the mere products of those faculties. 

In respect, however, to his reasoning on this theory ; though 
Hume’s assumption is false, and is proved to be such by our 
abstract conceptions and supersensuous ideas, we doubt 
whether, had it been presented to him, he would have accept- 
ed Kant’s argument, founded on such a theory of our nature, 
as a refutation of it. He might at least have said :—The fact 
that we have notions of power, causation, and many other 
things that have no correspondent in sensation, I do not dis- 
pute. What I assert is precisely that which you represent in 
your theory of the understanding and reason, that they are 
mere creations of the mind, and that there is nothing, there- 
fore, that answers to them without us. You admit, as clearly 
as I affirm, that we have no evidence that there is anything 
without us that answers to them. The whole difference be- 
tween us accordingly is, that I exhibit them as the product of 
imagination, association, or habit, but you regard them as the 
offspring of the understanding and reason. Your theory, 
therefore, instead of overturning, adopts my assumption, places 
it on new grounds, and corroborates it by an array of impos- 
ing considerations of which I had had no thought. 

And such a reply, on Kant’s ground, is undoubtedly an 
effective answer to his argument ; as on his theory our ideas of 
power, causation, God, liberty, immortality, and all other 
supersensuous things, are the mere creations of the mind, and 
though its necessary products, form no evidence of the exist- 
ence of the things which they respect; which is the identical 
point that Hume asserted. We think, therefore, that Mr. 
Morell has fallen into an error, as many others have, in sup- 
posing that Kant’s argument is, on his theory of our nature, a 
refutation of Hume’s assumption. 

In regard to his theory of the understanding ; it is, in the 
first place, wholly devoid of proof. The fact that there are no 
material things without us that answer to our conceptions of 
space and time, is no proof that there is nothing without us 
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that answers to our conceptions of bodies+that have extension 
and figure ; for we do not, in our ideas of space and time, 
contemplate them as bodies. Our conceptions of space are 
always in relation to bodies or lines, which are regarded ag 
bounding it, and usually assign it as specific an extension, as 
we ascribe to material objects. Thus our conception of the 
space enclosed in an exhausted receiver, a building, or a round 
of the diameter of Jupiter’s orbit, assigns it specific dimensions, 
and contemplates the interval included in its boundary, sim- 
ply as being devoid of matter. Our conception of time is 
our conception of the relation to one another of the events 
of our consciousness, or the external phenomena which we 
witness, as antecedents or consequents. We have no idea of 
time but in relation to a succession of events; and we use as 
measures of its large periods, those successions which are 
uniform and conspicuous, such as the alternation of day and 
night, and the seasons of the year. What can be more un 
authorized than because these conceptions which we form of 
space and time, have no correspondent in material things 
without us, to assume that the material bodies without us that 
excite our sensations, have nothing whatever that answers to 
our conceptions of their extension, figure, and other qualities, 
and that are proper causes of our perception of them? Yet 
that is the ground on which Kant assumes that those qualities 
are the product of the understanding, and exist only in our 
conceptions. 

In the next place, it is in direct contradiction to the convic- 
tion produced in us by the action of external things on our 
senses, and to our conceptions of them. The objects which 
act on the eye and touch, and excite sensation, produce in us 
a natural and resistless conviction that they have the primary 
attributes which we ascribe to them, such as extension, figure, 
and hardness ; and that they transmit to us influences that are 
the causes of our perception of their secondary qualities, 
such as color and heat. In our conceptions, accordingly, we 
contemplate them as the causes of our haying such percep- 
tions of them, and as exerting on us the influences which we as- 
cribe to them; and that is the lawof our nature. To deny, there- 
fore, that they sustain such relations to us, and possess such 
qualities, and represent ourselves as the cause of the attri- 
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butes which we ascribe to them, is to contradict our own 
conceptions, and is unquestionably, therefore, anerror. That 
such a mere theory, that has no corroboration from our con- 
sciousness, and no support from any of our faculties, should 
accord with fact, at least cannot be proved, and is incredible : 
while that the universal and resistless testimony of our na- 
ture, on which we necessarily proceed in all our agency 
towards external things, should be false, not only cannot be 
proved, but is impossible. 

In the third place, the theory that we have two such per- 
ceptive faculties, as he represents the understanding and rea- 
son, is wholly without authority from our consciousness, and 
unphilosophical. Were it true, we ought to be as sensible of 
the difference of the understanding from reason, as we are of 
the difference of that faculty from imagination or memory, or of 
hearing from sight. But while our conceptions of these are 
clearly discriminated from one another, we have no intima- 
tion of such a diversity in our perceptive powers as he as- 
cribes to them. We are conscious of but one intellect, or a 
single power of thinking, reasoning, and judging of the ob- 
jects of sensation and thought. It is unphilosophical also, as 
it is founded not on consciousness, nor on a difference of the 
acts of the intellect, but simply on the diversity of the objects 
of its thoughts and reasoning. Kant held that the acts of the 
understanding and reason are of the same nature; that the 
office of each is to form conceptions or ideas, and to contem- 
plate and judge of them, and that their sole difference is, 
that the one employs itself in forming and contemplating con- 
ceptions that are immediately suggested by sensation; the 
other in contemplating those conceptions, forming from them 
a higher class of supersensuous ideas, and instituting judg- 
ments of them. But it is wholly unphilosophical to ascribe to 
the mind two such faculties, merely on the ground of such 
a difference of the objects towards which it acts. If it 
were legitimate, Kant ought, on the same principle, to have 
ascribed to the mind three wills; one which acts towards 
external things, another, whose volitions respect the concep- 
tions of the understanding, and a third which puts forth the 
choices that respect the ideas of reason. Is it not singular, 
that he should have ascribed to the intellect such a supposi- 
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titious faculty, without considering the results to which the 
assumption on which he proceeded must lead in regard to the 
other faculties of the mind? Is it not strange that none of 
his followers seem to have felt the force of this objection? 

In the fourth place, it is impossible on the ground of that 
theory, to prove that there is any existence without us that is 
the cause of our sensations. If all the properties and relations 
under which we conceive of the objects of sensation, are the 
product of one of our faculties, it cannot be proved that that 
faculty is not the cause, also, of our conviction that they exist 
without us, and excite our sensations. The conviction that they 
exist without us, and act on our senses, is not more natural and 
unavoidable, than our feeling is that they have the qualities of 
extension and figure, and the relations to one another of space 
and time, which we ascribe to them. If the conviction to 
which our constitution gives birth in one of these instances, is 
of no authority, it cannot be in the other. If it wholly deceives 
us in regard to the qualities of objects, there can be no reason 
to suppose that it does not in respect to their existence. 
Had Kant, therefore, rejected everything that is inconsistent 
with his theory that the mind is the author of all its concep- 
tions and ideas, and that they have no counterpart whatever 
in anything without us, he would have regarded it as the 
cause also of our sensuous perceptions, and denied the 
existence of any exterior cause that acts on us in sensation. 
His theory would strike from us every evidence that any- 
thing exists out of ourselves, and convert the whole sensible 
and intellectual world into a mere succession of sensations 
and thoughts, affections and volitions. 

Have those in this country who have adopted Kant’s theory, 
and endeavored to give it currency, seen that it involves this 
element, and leads to these results? Have they been aware 
that Kant, on the ground of it,and necessarily fromits principles, 
denied the possibility of our gaining any knowledge of the nature 
of any of the thiggs without us that act on our senses, or demon- 
strate the existence of God; and held that our-conception of him 
is the mere product of our minds, and nothing more than a beau 
ideal, formed by our reason, of a perfect being, and can never 
be verified either by that faculty, or the understanding? We 
should be glad to think that they have not; yet why should 
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they adopt his theory of those powers, unless they ascribe to 
them the same functions? And why,if they assign to them a 
wholly different office, have they not apprised their readers 
of their dissent from his hypothesis, and shown in what re- 
spect their views differ from his? Mr. Morell points out this 
feature of his system, but has not unfolded the results to 
which it leads so clearly, nor expressed so emphatic a dis- 
approbation of it as we could wish. After stating the great 
elements of Kant’s theory, he says, 


“ But a grave question now arises :—If we cannot have objective 
certainty beyond the limits of sense, what becomes of our ideas of 
substgnce, of the soul, of God—ideas which all admit to be noumenal, 
or supersensual ? ‘ Reason,’ says Kant, ‘can never assure us of 
their existence ; attempt to deduce them, and you fall into endless 
paralogisms, As ideas they exist, but only as ideas, for the senses 
cannot clothe them with outward reality. Are we then to sit down 
in the dreary belief that there is no moral law, no spiritual nature, 
to immortality, no God? Far from it. Reason, it is true, can 
never vouch for their certainty, but still it has been shown that our 
consciousness is veracious; that what is indestructibly impressed 
upgn it, must be true; and that although we cannot demonstrate the 
fundamental ideas of ethics and religion, yet as they are a part of 
our moral consciousness, they must be accepted as morally cer- 
tain.” —P. 172. 


But the admission that consciousness is veracious, over- 
throws this whole system; inasmuch as his theory of the 
understanding on which he founds it, contradicts conscious- 
ness in the representation that the properties of the objects 
which we perceive in sensation, are the mere products of our 
minds, and have no existence in the objects to which we 
ascribe them. It is a total contradiction to our consciousness, 
also, to assert that we have no certainty of the existence of 
fellow beings, of the material world, and of God, because they 
are not identical with our ideas of them. Our perceptions 
and ideas are the media of as absolute a knowledge of the 
things which they respect without us, as they are of our own 
existence; for our consciousness is not identical with our 
existence, any more than our ideas are, with the objects which 
they respect. It is at war with all the laws of our nature, to 
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deny that we have any knowledge or assurance of anything 
but our mere mental operations. No one can act for a 
moment on that theory. Kant himself rejected and confuted 
it in every act of his life that had any relation to fellow men. 
Why did he write, lecture, and publish, if he had no assurance 
that there were any beings to hear and read; if he knew or 
believed that the objects to which he addressed himself in his 
lectures and publications, were only his own ideas? On his 
theory, his life was a ridiculous solecism of which none but an 
idiot or a madman could be capable. 

We think Mr. Morell’s estimate of Kant’s speculations, is 
much above their deserts. He represents him as having 
rendered “important services to philosophy by separating with 
great clearness in the analysis of perception, the subjective 
element from the objective; explaining more fully than had 
ever been done before, the great fundamental distinction 
existing between the matter of our ideas, and the form ; by 
affording in his view of the understanding a new and in many 
respects an admirable classification of the logical processes of 
thought, tracing them all to the ground principles of our in- 
tellectual being, and showing the subjective validity of our 
primitive judgments ;” and especially by pointing out “the 
existence of a higher faculty in man—that of pure reason— 
by means of which we rise from the finite notions which lie 
within the limits of our experience, to those lofty and super- 
sensual ideas which link us to the infinite and eternal,” p. 173. 
Yet in stating the objections to his system, he admits that his 
views in respect to each of these questions are mistaken, and 
lead to the most fatal results. He treats his doctrine of 
space and time as a “ delusion ;” exhibits him as “treading in 
his theory of the understanding on the verge of pure ideal- 
ism,” and denounces his views of reason as still more re- 
prehensible. 


“ But the weightiest objection against the doctrine of Kant, we 
conceive to be the fact, that he makes reason, with all its conclusions, 
purely subjective and personal. The categories with him are simply 
subjective laws, while the supersensual ideas or noumena, which 
the reason forms, are naught but regulative principles, and can point 
us to no real existence, inasmuch as we have no right to transport 
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them out of ourselves, and make them signs of objective reality. 
Truth may, therefore, ever be truth, so long as our minds remain as 
they are ; but as we can never get beyond the bounds of our own 
subjectivity, we are not at liberty to affirm that any conclusion of 
our reason is per se eternally true ; or that to us there is such a thing 
as truth at all, outside the limits of our own direct consciousness. 
The grounds of this delusion, for such we assuredly regard it, ap- 
pear to lie in the purely abstract view which Kant endeavored to 
take of the @ priori element in human knowledge.” —Pp. 174, 175. 


His view was delusive because it was false, and in rejecting 
his theory of space and time, the understanding and reason, 
as leading to these results, he rejects his whole system, as a 
complication of the grossest errors. Grant that our concep- 
tions and ideas are such as Kant represents them, and we have 
ground for his theory of the understanding and reason ; but if 
we disallow his views of our ideas and conceptions, we must 
reject his scheme also of the faculties, to which he ascribes 
them. Ifno such functions are performed as he assigns to the 
understanding and reason, no foundation exists for the suppo- 
sition of such powers. 

The truth of this, and its importance in order to a just esti- 
mate of his speculative system, is seen from the consideration, 
that his design was, not to ascertain the origin of our thoughts 
and mental habits by a rigid scrutiny of our consciousness ; 
but instead, to construct a theory by which he could account 
for them independently of God, in whose existence he had no 
belief. He could not, however, deny that we have ideas of 
God and one another, and believe in the existence of an ex- 
ternal world that answers to our sense perceptions. How 
then was he to account for those thoughts and convictions, 
while he held that there is nothing without us that corresponds 
tothem? By representing the mind itself as the creator of 
all its conceptions and ideas: and in order to give plausibility 
to that, he assigned to the understanding the task of originating 
conceptions of material, and to reason the office of furnishing 
ideas of immaterial things. He thus made the phenomenal 
and spiritual, a merely ideal world ; and cut off the possibility 
of reasoning from our thoughts to the things which they re- 
spect without us. Our conceptions and ideas are, on his sys- 
tem, a species of spectra or images within the mind; and 
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they, not the material and spiritual existences to which they 
refer, are the only objects of our perceptions and reasoning. 
When we imagine that we think and reason respecting God, 
our thoughts and reasoning are employed about our mere 
ideas, not about the Infinite Being to whom those ideas relate. 
It is an impossibility, according to him, that we should think 
of God. To believe in him, contemplate him, fear, love, adore, 
and worship him, are as wholly beyond the scope of our 
powers, as it is to create such a being. That his system has 
no ground in our consciousness, but offers it the grossest con- 
tradiction, he was fully aware. He did not found it on a sur- 
vey of our whole nature, but almost wholly on the logical 
acts of the mind in regard to abstract ideas, after it has be- 
come possessed of them, in which it merely analyses the con- 
tents of propositions, or deduces the general facts or truths 
which they individually indicate. He took little notice of the 
senses, and almost totally overlooked the affections and the 
will. And such a theory was, perhaps, not unnatural in one 
who had no belief in God, and had busied himself in the forms 
and processes of logic, till its abstract terms and ideas had 
taken entire possession of his mind, and become the world of 
his existence. Factitious and open to confutation as it is, itis 
yet, from the vast logical fabric that is built on it, the most 
artful and specious system of atheism that the genius of man 
has devised ; for he admits that we have a belief in the reality 
of a material world, like that which is represented to our 
senses, and in the existence also of fellow creatures, and have 
ideas of God, the soul, a moral law, and immortality ; and by 
that admission avoids the shock, which a denial that we have 
such conceptions would cause; while he denies without any 
reserve, that we have any rational evidence of the existence 
without us of any such beings, or things, as they represent. 
He will allow us to have a morality, if we will only make it 
merely ideal! We may havea religion also, and offer adora- 
tion, if we will only refer them to a mere creation of our own 
minds! The significant words may be retained, if the great 
objects they are employed to denote are only stricken from 
existence! And to complete the deception, God, morality, 
and religion, are called “the unconditioned,” “ the absolute,” 
“the infinite,” “the eternal ;” and these august and awful terms 
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are adopted by his disciples in Great Britain and this country, 
and ostentatiously repeated, as indices of the solidity and 
beauty of his system. Morality and religion, it is proclaimed, 
are not the merely expedient and temporary, as the false and 
sensuous system of Locke represents. They are, in the lan- 
guage of the immortal Kant, “ the true,” “the absolute,” “the 
eternal!” But what more consummate imposition was ever 
palmed off on a school of superficial disciples? According to 
Kant’s theory, there is no such thing as “the true,” “the infi- 
nite,” and “the eternal,” in morals, religion, or anything else. 
He treats them as sheer deceptions. They have no existence, 
except as transient ideas of them rise in the minds of indivi- 
duals. There is nothing whatever out of the mind that an- 
swers to them or their objects ; and to each one they pass into 
total non-existence, as they cease to be the subject of his con- 
ceptions. 

Mr. Morell introduces his notice of the metaphysical sys- 
tems that have since been propagated in Germany, by the 
following observations, which are, in a large degree, true also 
of Kant’s theory : 


“Tt should ever be kept in mind, that the great aim of the German 
philosophy is, in many respects, very different from the main pur- 
pose of intellectual science in our own country. The analysis of 
the powers and faculties of the human mind, which with us is the 
chief poini, is among the Germans comprehended in one very subor- 
dinate division, generally termed psychology ; while their chief endea- 
vors are directed to the solution of the three great problems, which 
relate to the existence and the nature of God, of the universe, and of 
human freedom. ‘The phenomena both of the internal and external 
world, are ever shifting ; what exists this moment is gone the next ; 
what is true for to-day, is not true for to-morrow. Now, our own 
philosophy,—whether physical or mental,—attempts not for the most 
part, to go beyond the limits of this scene of phenomena, but, taking 
its position in the centre of it, seeks to observe the generic characters, 
which the phenomena themselves present, and arrange them in their 
most convenient order. Not so the philosophy of Germany. Con- 
vinced that mere phenomena cannot be self-existent realities, it begins 
by inquiring after the principle from which they spring ; it seeks for 
a uniform and unchangeable basis, which underlies all the fleeting 
appearances of things; it demands truth, which must be eternally 
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truth, and from which, as their prime unconditioned existence, every- 
thing else has proceeded. Not content with knowing what is, it 
aims at discovering what must be ; and then seeks to trace the whole 
creative process, by which the universe, in all its multiplicity, has 
flowed by eternal laws from the self-existent one. The very first 
requisite, therefore, in understanding the rationale of the German 
philosophy, is to fix the eye of the mind upon the notion of ‘the ab. 
solute,’ and thus to pass mentally beyond the bounds of changing, 
finite, conditioned existence, into the region of the unchangeable, the 
infinite, the unconditioned.” —Pp. 409, 410. 


This was undoubtedly Kant’s aim, as well as Fichte’s, 
Schelling’s, and Hegel’s. They were not chiefly and emi- 
nently students of our nature, but rather theorizers ; and their 
endeavor was to construct a view of our faculties, which 
should account for all our conceptions and ideas, consistently 
with their disbelief and denial of a personal God: and their 
systems are but different modes of exhibiting our thoughts as 
the products of our own powers. While they deny to our 
reason the ability to demonstrate the being of a self-existent and 
almighty cause of all things, and the possibility to him, if he 
exists, of revealing himself to us,—they still assume that they 
are individually adequate to construct a theory that shall solve, 
not only all the phenomena of a universe, which none, they 
admit, but a being of infinite intelligence and power could 
originate ; but our idea of God also, which none but such an 
infinite intelligence could exemplify !—which is in effect to 
represent themselves as possessing an intelligence equal to 
that which our idea of God ascribes to him! How rational! 
How modest! What an admirable reason to shallow thinkers 
for taking them as their guides, rather than God, of whom 
they thus impiously represent themselves as the creators! 

But in addition to this folly, on their theories, the terms 
“the unconditioned,” “the absolute,” “the eternal,” “ the self- 
existent,” are a sheer deception, whether applied to ideas, or to 
God, the soul, truth, virtue, or anything else of which they are 
affirmed ; inasmuch as the ideas themselves to which they are 
applied, are exhibited as the mere transient offspring of the 
mind, and have no more title to be considered as eternal, than 
the most common conceptions and sensations ; while the veri- 
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ties, God, the soul, and virtue, which those ideas respect, it is 
boldly declared, have no demonstrable existence whatever. 
The pretence that those ideas are eternal, is a mere farce 
therefore. IfGod, whom they chiefly respect, has no existence, 
there is no ground on which they can be considered as having 
a fixed and eternal being. They are no more unchangeable, 
absolute, or lasting, than our perceptions are of external ob- 
jects; but are, like all our other thoughts, mere momentary 
acts of the mind, and sink into non-existence, when they pass 
from our consciousness. 

Of the several systems that succeeded Kant’s, the first which 
Mr. Morell states is that of Fichte, whose chief difference 
from Kant is, the denial that the causes of our sensations exist 
without us, and exhibition of the mind as the absolute and in- 
dependent author of all its operations. We have no know- 
ledge whatever, he held, of anything but the facts of our con- 
sciousness; and those facts are nothing but our sensations, 
perceptions, judgments, ideas, and emotions. Our knowledge 
necessarily, therefore, both commences and terminates abso- 
lutely with our subjectivity. Whatever we actually expe- 
rience; whatever forms a part of our own personal conscious- 
ness, is surely and certainly known, and nothing else. When 
it was alleged that our nature is such that we are obliged to 
regard our sense-perceptions as representative of things ex- 
ternal to ourselves, he rejoined that the power which obliges 
us to that is subjective, and is nothing else than our mental 
constitution, which is the ground of all the other acts of which 
we are conscious; so that all that we know, lies within our 
minds, and consists of mere sensations, conceptions, ideas, and 
spontaneous acts in regard to them. If material things, other 
intelligent beings like ourselves, or God, exist without us, they 
are wholly beyond the grasp of our powers, and are to us 
precisely as though they were not. Of this atheistic system, 
which differs in no respect from Kant’s, except in the denial of 
an external cause of our sensations, Mr. Morell says :— 


“If we ask,’”’ on Fichte’s principles, “ after the Creator of the 
universe, the answer returned is, that it is created by ourselves, for 
the sake of realizing our own self-development. Self being once laid 
down as the absolute principle of all philosophy, we can never get 
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beyond it so as to affirm the objective reality of aught either in the 
material or spiritual world. ‘The only God we can affirm is simply 
the idea of moral order,—an idea to which we can only by a logical 
fallacy append the notion of any essential and personal existence.” 
«With him accordingly, the idea of nature, and the idea of God abso- 
lutely vanished: self became the sole existence in the universe, and 
from its own absolute power and activity everything else, human and 
divine, was constructed.” —Pp. 426, 427. 


But this system, like that of Kant, instead of according with 
consciousness, is wholly inconsistent with the fundamental 
laws of our constitution. No proposition can offer a grosser 
contradiction to our nature, than the assertion that we have 
no assurance or knowledge of anything but the succession of 
sensations, thoughts, emotions, and choices, that take place 
within us. Instead, our perceptions of exterior things are the 
media of as absolute a knowledge that they exist, as our con- 
sciousness is that we are the subjects of the events which that 
consciousness respects. No one of the race acts, or can act 
for a moment on any other assumption. Why, if Fichte 
held his theory to be true, did he proceed, in every act of 
his life, on the assumption that it was false? Why did he 
deliver his speculations in lectures and issue them from the 
press, if he held that there were no such existences without 
him as fellow beings, who could listen to his discussions and 
read his volumes? Why, on the invasion of Germany by 
the French, did he flee to Koningsburg and Copenhagen, if he 
had no knowledge of the existence of those hostile beings? If 
they were mere ideas of his own creation, could he any better 
get rid of them at Copenhagen or Koningsburg, than at Jena? 
But his theory belied his nature as palpably as it contradicted 
his actions. He had, in fact, as absolute a knowledge and 
certainty of the existence and character of the French, as he 
had of the thoughts, hatred, dread, wishes, and purposes of 
which he was conscious in respect to them. The grounds on 
which he acted, whether obtained immediately through his 
own eyes or through the testimony of fellow men, were the 
media of as absolute and indisputable a knowledge—not a 
mere persuasion—but a knowledge of the existence, approach, 
and designs of the French, as his consciousness was that he 
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fled from them to the capitals of Denmark and eastern Prussia, 
and the first was as adequate a means of the one as the last 
was of the other. No reason can be given or imagined why 
a perception through the senses of external objects, like a 
group of fellow beings, or a landscape, should not be the media 
to us of as certain and absolute a knowledge of the existence 
without us of the objects of that perception ; as our conscious- 
ness of that perception is, that we ourselves exist, and are the 
subjects of it. By our nature there is as real, as necessary, 
and as universal a connexion between the first as there is 
between the last; and he who denies the validity of the one 
offers an impeachment of our constitution, that must, on the 
same ground, destroy the validity of the other. This objec- 
tion, which was urged against his theory, and felt by Fichte 
himself, led both him and Schelling to reject it, and substitute 
in its place another hypothesis of an absolute existence, or 
supreme cause, to whose agency all fhe phenomena of the 
material and spiritual worlds may be referred. 


“Instead of regarding se/f as the absolute by which everything 
else is constructed, Fichte now admitted an essential reality, as the 
foundation both of self and not-self, and in this way attributed a real 
existence, although a spiritual one, to the objective world. The 
doctrine of identity, thus propounded, evidently had a close affinity 
with the pantheism of Spinoza. The only difference in the two lay 
here—that while Spinoza fixed his eye upon the notion of substance 
until he made it the absolute and infinite essence, of which all things 
existing are but different modi, Fichte still retained, as firm as ever, 
the notion of free and intelligent activity, and regarded infinite reason, 
or if we will term it so, eternal mind, or the divine idea, as the 
absolute, all-real, self-existent essence, which manifests itself alike 
in the subjective and the objective world. According to this view, 
whatever we experience within ourselves, and whatever we see 
without, are both alike the manifestations of one and the same abso- 
lute mind, i. e. of the Deity himself; not merely creations of his 
power, but actual modifications of his essence.” —P. 431. 


Schelling’s system is essentially the same. He holds 
that— 


“Before the time when creation began, we may imagine that an 
infinite mind, an infinite essence, or an infinite thought (for here all 
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these are one), filled the universe of space. This, then, as the self. 
existent One, must be the only absolute reality : all else can be but 
the developing of the one original and eternal being. 

“'The absolute from the first contains in itself potentially all that 
it afterwards becomes actually by means of its own self-development : 
and the great aim of true philosophy is, first to fix our eye upon this 
original essence”—which he held the mind is able by a faculty 
which he calls “intellectual intuition,” immediately to see—* and 
then to show how everything is derived from it—that is, how from 
the absolute subject, or natura naturans, is derived the absolute 
object, or natura naturata. ‘This primary essence is not, as Spinoza 
held, an infinite substance having the two properties of extension and 
thought, but an infinite acting, producing, self-unfolding mind, the 


5 


living soul of the world.”—P. 436. 


Schelling thus passed from the doctrine of Kant and the 
first theory of Fichtg, that our faculties are inadequate toa 
knowledge of God, to the opposite and equally false doctrine 
that we are capable of an immediate intuition of him irrespec- 
tive of media; and on the ground that we are ourselves 
developments, modifications, and exemplars of him. His 
scheme is as incompatible with religion as the other ; as it 
represents us as a part of God, and as much, therefore, the 
objects of homage as he is; and implies, also, that we have 
all the moral perfection that belongs to him; and cannot, 
therefore, be obnoxious to blame for any of our actions. As 
there can be no moral excellence of a higher order than that 
of an infinite and all-perfect intelligence ; if we are absolutely 
conformed to him, we have all the excellence of which we 
are capable. 

This theory was soon followed by that of Hegel, who ad- 
vanced a system of mere idealism ; denying the existence alike 
of an infinite and of finite minds, and a material universe, and 
resolving everything. into mere thought, without a cause and 
without a subject. 


“The absolute is with him, not the infinite substance as with Spi- 
noza ; nor the infinite subject as with Fichte ; nor the infinite mind 
as with Schelling ; ‘it is a perpetual process, an eternal thinking with- 
out beginning, and without end.”? ‘ With him God is not a person, 
but personality itself, i. e. the universality which realizes itself in 
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every human consciousness as so many separate thoughts of one 
eternal mind. The idea we form of the absolute, is to Hegel, the 
absolute itself, its essential existence being synonymous with our 
conceptions of it. Apart from and out of the world, therefore, there 
is no God; and so also apart from the universal consciousness of 
man, there is no divine consciousness or personality : God is with him 
the whole process of thought, combining in itself the objective move- 
ment as seen in nature, with the subjective as seen in logic, and fully 
realizing itself only in the universal spirit of humanity.”’—Pp. 
461, 473. 


This system, like those of Kant, Fichte, and Schelling, is 
wholly destructive of religion. In denying the personality of 
God, it denies that there is any object to be worshipped ; and 
in denying the existence of created minds and deifying every 
thought, it denies that there is anything that can be a subject 
of religious obligation. They are mere schemes either of 
blank atheism, or pantheism, and wholly incompatible with a 
belief in God who reveals himself to us through his works and 
word : and one of our designs in thus stating them is, that by 
pointing out the mode in which they lead to the rejection of 
Christianity as a divine institution, we may show how they 
induce their disciples to reject the Scriptures as a revelation. 
They all either assert or imply the absolute impossibility of a 
revelation from God : that of Kant and Fichte, by asserting, 
on the one hand, that our minds are the absolute creators of 
all our thoughts ; and on the other, that we have no know- 
ledge whatever of God, nor means of demonstrating his ex- 
istence. If, by the necessity of our nature, we can have no 
thoughts but such as are generated by our own faculties, it is 
clear that no ideas can be communicated to us by God: and 
if, on the other hand, we have no means of proving his exist- 
ence, it is as obvious that were he supposed miraculously to 
make a communication to us, it could not be proved that it 
came from him, nor be distinguished from the ordinary pro- 
ducts of our own faculties. All the disciples of Kant and 
Fichte must necessarily, therefore, if consistent, regard the 
Scriptures and Christianity as fabrications by men. 

The systems of Schelling and Hegel lead with equal direct- 
ness to a denial of their supernatural origin ; Schelling’s, by 
exhibiting all our thoughts and acts as direct acts or manifesta- 
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tions of God; and Hegel’s, by exhibiting all thoughts, what- 
ever be their nature, as God or parts of God himself. If all 
our thoughts are directly created by God or are his own acts, 
and the mere unfoldings of himself, then they are all of equal 
authority, and those contained in the Seriptures can have no 
claim to be regarded as supernatural, and a peculhar revela- 
tion. If all our thoughts are a part of God, then those re- 
corded in the Scriptures are of no higher origin or authority 
than any others, and are not, therefore, to be regarded any 
more than any others,asa revelation. The disciples of Schel- 
ling and Hegel, therefore, of necessity, reject the Scriptures 
as a miraculous communication from him, and regard them as 
no more entitled to consideration than any other writings. 
We have accordingly in the general prevalence of these 
metaphysical systems among the learned of Germany, the 
ground of their disbelief of the inspiration of the Word of 
God, and the divine origin of Christianity ; the reason that 
they treat the miracles by which it is attended, either as sheer 
fabrications, or as but common events that have been exagge- 
rated by misconception into a supernatural form ; and the mo- 
tive of the eager efforts many of them have made to convict 
the Scriptures of such errors and contradictions, as would 
justify their slight of them as the work at least of imperfect 
men, if not of deliberate impostors. 


The judgment Mr. Morell pronounces on Mr. Coleridge’s 
metaphysical system, and the views he entertains of the influ- 
ence of his writings, are, we think, far too favorable. As his 
main theory is the same as Kant’s, it is obnoxious in his hands 
to the same objections as in its original author’s. That he 
adopted the whole of Kant’s scheme in respect to the under- 
standing, reason, morality, and religion, is seen from the fol- 
lowing passages. 


“ By the understanding, I mean the faculty of thinking and form- 
ing judgments on the notices furnished by the sense, according to cer- 
tain rules existing in itself, which rules constitute its distinct nature.” 
Aids to Reflection, p. 316. “The understanding is the faculty by 
which we reflect and generalize. . . . The process may be reduced 
to three acts, all depending on or supposing a previous impression on 
the senses; 1. The appropriation of our attention. 2. Abstrac- 
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tion. 3. Generalization. The third function includes the act of 
comparing one object with another. . . . The act of comparing 
supposes in the comparing faculty certain inherent forms, that is 
modes of reflecting, not referable to the objects reflected on, but prede- 
termined by the constitution, and (as it were) mechanism of the under- 
standing itself.—P. 143. ‘* Now these antecedent and most gene- 
ral conceptions are what is meant by the constituent forms of the 
understanding. We call them constituent, because they are not 
acquired by the understanding, but are implied in its constitution. As 
rationally might a circle be said to acquire a centre and circumfer- 
ence, as the understanding to acquire these its inherent forms, or ways 
of conceiving.” —P. 301. “The power which we call nature, may 
be thus defined ; a power subject to the law of continuity ;—which 
law the human understanding, by a necessity arising out of its own 
constitution, can conceive only under the form of cause and effect. 
That this form (or law) of cause and effect is (relatively to the world 
without, or to things as they subsist independently of our perceptions) 
only a form or mode of thinking ; that it is a law inherent in the 
understanding itself, just as the symmetry of the miscellaneous objects 
seen by the kaleidoscope inheres in, i. e. results from the mechanism 
of the kaleidoscope itself—this becomes evident as soon as we attempt 
to apply the preconception to any operation of nature.” —P. 326. 


He thus adopts Kant’s theory of the understanding, and 
exhibits the properties which we ascribe to the objects that 
excite our sensations, such as extension, figure, and hardness, 
as existing nowhere except in our conceptions, and as mere 
forms of thought, which have their cause in our constitution, 
not in the objects that act on our senses, and give occasion to 
our conceptions. He followed him also in his views of the 
reason. 


“Tt is too seldom considered, though most worthy of consideration, 
how far even those ideas, or theories of pure speculation, that bear 
the same name with the objects of religious faith, are indeed the 
same. Out of the principles necessarily presumed in all discursive 
thinking, and which being in the first place universal, and secondly, 
antecedent to every particular exercise of the understanding, are 
therefore referred to the reason, the human mind (whenever its 
powers are sufficiently developed, and its attention strongly directed 
to speculative and theoretical inquiries) forms certain essences, to 
which, for its own purposes, it gives a sort of notional subsistence. 
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Hence they are called entia rationalia : the conversion of which into 
entia realia, or real objects, by aid of the imagination, has in all times 
been the fruitful stock of empty theories and mischievous supersti. 
tions, of surreptitious premises and extravagant conclusions. For as 
these substantiated notions were in many instances expressed by the 
same terms as the objects of religious faith, as in most instances they 
were applied, though deceptively, to the explanation of real experi. 
ences ; and lastly from the gratification which the pride and ambition 
of man received from the supposed extension of his knowledge and 
insight, it was too easily forgotten or overlooked, that the stablest and 
most indispensable of these notional beings were but the necessary forms 
of thinking taken abstractedly ; and like the breadthless lines, depthless 
surfaces, and perfect circles of geometry, they subsist wholly and solely 
in and for the mind that contemplates them. Where the evidence of 
the senses fails us, and beyond the precincts of sensible experience, 
there is no reality attributable to any notion, but what is given to it 
by revelation, or the law of conscience, or the necessary interests of 
morality. 

“Take an instance. It is the office, and as it were, the instinct 
of reason to bring a unity into all our conceptions and several know- 
ledges. On this all system depends: and without this we could reflect 
connectedly neither on our own nature, nor on our own minds. Now 
this is possible only on the assumption or hypothesis of a one as the 
ground and cause of the universe, and which, in all succession and 
through all changes, is the subject neither of time nor change. The 
ONE must be contemplated as eternal and immutable. 

“Well! the idea which is the basis of religion, commanded by the 
conscience, and required by morality, contains the same truths, or at 
least truths, that can be expressed in no other terms; but this idea 
presents itself to our minds with additional attributes, and these too 
not formed by mere abstraetion and negation ; with the attributes of 
holiness, providence, love, justice, and mercy. It comprehends, more- 
over, the independent (extra-mundane) existence and personality of the 
Supreme One as our creator, lord, and judge. 

“ The hypothesis of a ong ground and principle of the universe 
(necessary as an hypothesis, but having only a logical and conditional 
necessity) is thus raised into the idea of the Livine Gop, the Supreme 
object of our faith, love, fear, and adoration. Religion and morality 
do indeed constrain us to declare him eternal and immutable.” —Aids 
to Reflection, pp. 109, 110. 


He thus adopts Kant’s theory in respect to reason also, 
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without modification, and maintains it in its most bald and 
repulsive form. 

1, He holds that the speculative ideas “that bear the same 
name with the objects” of faith, such as God and the soul, 
are mere creations of the intellect, and that the objects which 
they represent have no real subsistence. “The stablest and 
most indispensable of these notional beings, are but the neces- 
sary forms of thinking, and subsist wholly and solely in and 
for the mind that contemplates them.” 

2. He holds that the mind is prompted to form its specula- 
tive idea of God, not by its perceiving any evidences of his 
existence,—that being impossible, if it creates all its own con- 
ceptions, and independently of any determining ground from 
without ; but solely because it feels the want of such a beau- 
ideal cause, in order to enable it to account satisfactorily to 
itself for the existence and nature of the universe. But this 
is absurd and impossible on his principles, inasmuch as he 
represents that there is no universe to the mind, except that of 
its own conceptions of which it is itself the author. It is a 
contradiction to suppose the mind to feel the necessity of a 
theoretical external cause of that, which it is conscious is the 
production of one of its own powers, and has no existence 
except in itself. Were such a faculty as the understand- 
ing, according to his representation of it, the creator of all 
conceptions of material things, the mind, conscious that they 
have no existence except in itself, would necessarily refer 
their production to the understanding; not form an idea of a 
different external and independent being as their cause. 
Why, when conscious that one of its own powers is their 
cause, should it contradict that fact, by conceiving that they 
are the work of an exterior being of a wholly different 
nature? Kant and Coleridge here “ forgot or overlooked” their 
own doctrine, that the notion of the universe is nothing more 
than a necessary form of thinking, subsists nowhere but in 
the mind that creates it, and neither needs, therefore, nor 
admits any other explanation of its origin; and proceed on 
the assumption that the reason, wholly unaware of that fact, 
regards the ideal universe as a real one, and is impelled 
resistlessly by its disposition to account for its existence by an 
adequate cause, to conceive of an eternal and infinite intel- 
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ligence as its author! This blunder subverts their hypothesis 
respecting the origin of the idea of God, and prostrates their 
whole system for ever in the dust. Its two fundamental 
elements are destructive of each other. If their theory of the 
understanding be true, it is impossible that reason should 
offer it such a contradiction as to assume that the universe is 
not a conceptional, but a real one, and that the understand- 
ing is not the author of it; and feel the necessity of conceiving 
of an infinite, eternal, and immutable exterior intelligence as 
its creator. To suppose that the mind can disregard and 
belie its own consciousness in such a manner, is to suppose it 
to be insane, instead of acting from the “ instinct” of reason. 
3. He denies that the mind has any evidence whatever of 
the existence of a material universe, of fellow beings, or of 
God, and asserts it to be impossible that their being should 
ever be logically demonstrated. And such would undoubted- 
ly be the fact, were his theory true. If our conceptions of 
material things, fellow beings, and God, are mere modes of 
thought to which our nature necessitates us, and have no 
ground in anything without us, they clearly form no evidence 
of the existence externally and independently of us, of objects 
that correspond to them. There can then be no necessary 
connexion between our conception of them and their exist- 
ence. The creation of a conception of an external world, 
could no more be a proof of the existence of such a material 
object without us, than the imagination of a material sphere 
is, of a real sphere that answers to it. Moreover if no con- 
ceptions or ideas of external existences can take place within 
us, but such as are the product of our faculties, it is clear that 
even if a material world, fellow beings, and God exist, we 
cannot have any evidences from them of their existence, but 
must for ever remain wholly ignorant of their being. As such 
ideas could not constitute any evidence that that which they 
represent has an objective existence, they could not be the 
media to us of a knowledge that they exist. Nor could God, 
according to that system, make to us a revelation of himself, 
or his will. It is to contradict the theory that we can have 
no conceptions or ideas but such as are the product of our 
own powers, to suppose that he can immediately infuse them 
into our minds, independently of our agency. But this im- 
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plies not only that there is no better reason for believing in 
the being of the true God, than any other; but that it is im- 
possible to believe in the existence of any Deity whatever. 
If there neither is nor can be any rational evidence of the 
existence of such a being as the self-existent to whom the 
Scriptures give that name, then there is no reason whatever 
for believing his existence, and therefore, no rational induce- 
ment to believe in his being, any more than in the existence 
of any imagined Deity. There is, according to this theory, 
therefore, no more obligation and no more ground to regard 
him as a real existence than there is to regard the Isis of the 
Egyptians, the Baal of the Syrians, the Jove of the Greeks, as 
real existences. They all stand on the same level. The 
faith of the Egyptian, the Syrian, the Babylonian, the Persian, 
the Hindoo, or any other polytheist and pagan, in his Deity, 
is as legitimate, as honorable, and as virtuous, as the Christian’s 
belief in the being of Jehovah, the creator and ruler of the 
universe! Where there is not a particle of evidence to sup- 
port any one of many different faiths, there cannot be any 
degrees in their legitimacy and merit. 

But it is absolutely impossible to believe in the existence of 
a God, of whose being the mind is conscious there is neither 
any evidence, nor the possibility of any evidence, even on the 
supposition of his existence. The terms are contradictory. 
To believe a proposition or fact, is to regard it astrue or real ; 
and therefore, on the ground of some evidence or considera- 
tion, such as the testimony of other beings or the senses, or 
known facts and truths from which it is deduced by reasoning. 
To regard a thing as true or a fact, when it is seen that there 
isno evidence of its truth or reality, is as impracticable, as it 
is to believe a thing to be and not to be at the same mo- 
ment. This part of Kant’s and Coleridge’s system, accord- 
ingly, would make absolute atheism unavoidable by a physical 
necessity. 

4. He represents our believing in the existence of God, 
therefore, as the mere effect of the will, and of conscience, or 
the feeling of a moral want of such a Deity as an object of 
homage. He says:—* Where the evidence of the senses fails 
us, and beyond the precincts of sensible experience, there is 
no Reauiry attributable to any notion, but what is given to it 
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by revelation, or the law of conscience, or the interests of 
morality ;” that our ideas of God, the soul, and immortality, 
derive “their origin and substance from the moral being ;” 
that we are determined by a practical interest exclusively 
“to the reception of them as true objectively, i. e. as cor- 
responding to a reality out of the mind ;” and that it is the 
practical reason of man, comprehending the will, the con- 
science, the moral being with its inseparable interests and 
affections—that reason which is the organ of wisdom and the 
source of living and actual truths’—that gives objective 
reality to “all truths to which a real independent existence is 
assigned, and which are not contained in, or to be imagined 
under any form of space or time.”—Pp. 108, 109, 114, 115. 
These are Kant’s views also; but they are in every relation 
erroneous and absurd. 

In the first place, it is a total contradiction to our reason, 
to represent that in our endeavor to account for the universe, 
its speculative or logical want is satisfied by a merely ideal 
or supposititious cause. As in desiring and endeavoring to 
account for the universe, it proceeds on the assumption that it 
has a real objective existence, and that the mind itself is not its 
author, it necessarily, in order to explain its existence, contem- 
plates the cause to which it ascribes it as a real cause, and 
therefore as a real and independent existence; and this Mr. 
Coleridge himself in effect asserts. He says it is “the in- 
stinct of reason to bring a unity into all our conceptions,” 
by the supposition of a single cause ; but that “this is possi- 
ble only on the assumption or hypothesis of a One as the 
ground and cause of the universe,” and that that “One must 
be contemplated as Eternal and Immutable.” He must be 
contemplated asa real, a self-existing, and an intelligent Being 
therefore. It is a contradiction to speak of an eternal and im- 
mutable cause of the universe, that has no existence whatever, 
but as a mere imagination. Kant and Coleridge again forget 
here, and overturn their own theory; proceeding in their 
views of the pure and the practical reason on precisely oppo- 
site assumptions ; Ist, that the pure reason is forced by the 
necessity of its nature, to conceive of one as the ground and 
cause of the universe; and that that logical necessity is not 
satisfied by any conception but of a supreme intelligence 
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who is self-existent and immutable, and therefore a real 
existence: 2d, in direct contradiction to this, that reason 
does not regard that self-existent and immutable intelli- 
gence by whose agency it accounts satisfactorily to itself, for 
the existence of all other beings and things, as a real exist- 
ence, but as a mere idea of its own creation, of the objective 
reality of which, therefore, it cannot by any possibility have 
any evidence ; and that the will and the conscience, by an 
imperative act, give an objective validity to that specula- 
tive conception of God, and cause us to believe in him as a 
realexistence. “The hypothesis of a one ground and principle 
of the universe (necessary as an hypothesis, but having only 
a logical and conditional necessity) is thus raised into the 
idea of THE Livinc Gop, THE SUPREME oBJecT of our faith, 
love, fear, and adoration. Religion and morality do, indeed, 
constrain us to declare him eternal and immutable.”—P. 110. 

But, on the one hand, if the will thus by an imperative 
act gives validity to our idea of God, causes us to regard him 
as really existing, and makes him the object of our faith 
and adoration, how can it be that our speculative reason 
antecedently, and by an equal necessity of its nature, forces 
us to regard him as eternally and immutably existing, and the 
cause of all things? And on the other, if our speculative rea- 
son forces us to such a conception of him, antecedently to 
the interposition of conscience and the will—how can it be 
that the will and conscience alone, and not the speculative 
reason, generate our faith in God as a real existence, and lead 
us to make him the object of religious regard? These two 
elements of their system thus destroy each other. 


Can all that Sage, Saint, Sophist, ever writ, 
Rebuild this tower, this tenement refit ? 


In the next place, this theory proceeds on a total miscon- 
ception of the nature of conscience. That feeling or power 
isnot an active energy, that gives existence to views and 
beliefs, and invests them with authority. Instead, it is a mere 
emotion that is excited by the mind’s views of its actions or 
obligations in relation to God, or other beings whom it re- 
gards as really existing. It is the office of conscience to feel 
obligation in respect to future acts, and self-approval or blame 
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in respect to acts already exerted that have a relation to law, 
There must be a belief in God, therefore, as really existing, be- 
fore an obligation can be felt, to act towards him as an exist- 
erice who possesses rights and establishes laws. There 
must be a belief in him as the creator of the universe, before 
self-reproach can be felt, for not having acted towards him 
as such. In representing conscience, therefore, as command- 
ing us to regard God as really existing, and in conjunction 
with the will, by its mere authority, transforming him from 
an unsubstantial shadow, into an eternal and immutable 
reality, he ascribes to it an act of which it is absolutely inca- 
pable. It is to make that a cause which by the necessity of 
our nature can only be an effect :—an antecedent which can 
only be a consequent. It is as false and absurd to regard con- 
science as generating, by an omnipotent act, our belief in the 
being of God, as it is to ascribe our faith in his existence to 
our adoration of him. It is no more possible for us to feel 
obligation to adore him, without believing that he exists, 
than it is actually to regard him with adoration while without 
any faith in his being. 

In the third place, this theory has no corroboration from our 
consciousness. We are not accustomed to legislate, or force 
ourselves into the belief of the existence of God, by a mere 
act of will or impulse of conscience. Not an individual can 
be found who is aware of ever having exerted such an act, 
nor who would not regard an attempt to generate faith in the 
being of God or fellow intelligences, by such a process, as 
wholly preposterous. Faith is founded on evidence, or what 
is deemed to be evidence, and cannot be exercised on any 
other ground. No one feels any necessity of producing faith 
in the being of God by arbitrary acts of the will. Those 
who wish to impress themselves with a deeper conviction of his 
being, do it by contemplating the proofs of his existence that 
are presented in themselves, the surrounding universe, and 
his providence and moral government; and the evidences 
thus seen are too ample to leave any necessity for arbitrary 
volition as a ground of belief. What a consummate misre- 
presentation of the faith of God’s people in his being and per- 
fections, thus to exhibit it as the mere reasonless and arbitrary 
decree of their own minds, without any legitimate ground 
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whatever, and without the possibility of any evidence to sup- 
port and justify it! No atheist ever reproached their belief 
as more utterly baseless and unworthy of rational beings. 
What, an astounding misconception of God’s right to our 
homage, thus to represent it as founded wholly on our arbi- 
trary decree that he exists. No proposition is more certain 
than that we cannot be under obligation to believe that, of 
which by the constitution of our nature we cannot have any 
evidence. Yet Kant and Coleridge hold that we cannot have 
any logical evidence of God’s being ; and it is on that ground 
that they assert that all faith in his existence is generated by 
the imperative act of the conscience and will. But if our 
faith in him is thus of necessity the causeless and reasonless 
product of our own minds, and thence all our obligation to 
adore and serve him is consequent on that act of our will, 
then his right to our homage, which is correlative to our obli- 
gation, must also owe its existence to that act. The theory 
thus completely overturns his government, by the very pro- 
cess through which it professes to establish it,—making our 
will the source of our obligations and his rights, instead of 
exhibiting his being, attributes, and relations as the ground to 
him of his rights, and to us of our obligations. 

In the fourth place, this theory, if true, would make the 
faith of Pagans and Polytheists in their deities, as legitimate as 
that of Christians in the being of the true God, and render 
their several religions as obligatory and virtuous. If, as it 
teaches, the belief in a God is necessarily the product of the 
conscience and will, and if the conscience and will, by a ne- 
cessity of their nature, constrain the mind to believe in the 
existence of such a God as the speculative reason conceives 
as an adequate cause of the objects and events for which it de- 
sires to account, then, every belief in the existence of a God 
must be the effect of such an act of conscience and will; and 
every deity, therefore, that is believed to exist, such as the 
speculative reason of the believer conceives as an adequate 
cause of that which he ascribes to him. The Gods, then, of 
Hindoostan, of Thibet, of China, of Africa, of the most stupid 
and debased Pagans, are as real, as legitimate, and as much 
entitled to homage from their worshippers, as the Self-existent 
and Almighty Creator and Ruler of all is, from those who be- 
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lieve in his existence! For their Gods are such as their 
speculative reason leads them to conceive, as the cause of the 
existences and events for which*they wish to account ; their 
belief in their existence is, according to this theory, impera- 
tively commanded by their consciences and free will, which 
constrain them to regard them as eternal and immutable ; and 
that belief places them under obligation to adore and serve 
them. Asthere are no logical evidences whatever, according 
to Kant and Coleridge, of the being of the self-existent and 
eternal author of all, any more than of any of the false Gods 
of Pagans, the worshippers and the religion of Jehovah pos- 
sess no advantage whatever in that respect over others. As 
all faiths and all obligations owe their existence to the ground- 
less will of those who entertain and are the subjects of them, 
they are necessarily all of precisely the same grade in truth 
and authority. Such is the hideous gulph of falsehood and ab- 
surdity to which this atheistic scheme must lead those who fol- 
low its principles to their true issue! What a result for a 
theory put forth with suchan air of superior “ insight,” and osten- 
tatious promise of discovering “ the unconditioned,” “ the true,” 
“the absolute,” and “the eternal ;” freeing metaphysics and 
theology from the artificial perplexities in which such short 
sighted beings as Bacon, Locke, Jonathan Edwards, and Reid, 
had involved them, and placing them on their own proper and 
immovable basis ! 

It deserves to be noticed that the mode in which Coleridge 
exhibits the mind as proceeding in its faith in the existence of 
a material universe, of fellow beings, and of God, is precisely 
that which distinguishes its agency when under the violent 
stimulation of opium, in delirium tremens, and in the worst 
forms of madness, i. e. the assumption and persuasion that the 
spectres that are generated by the imagination, have a real 
objective existence ; and it is probable, accordingly, that his 
faith in the baseless and self-refuting speculations of Kant 
had its origin in the delirium of opium intoxication to which 
he waslong addicted ; that under the bewildering influence ofthat 
drug, which transports the mind from the real toa mere imaginary 
world, in which all objects of thought, whether God or created 
spirits, appear to have a present objective existence, and to 
be clothed in visible forms, he persuaded himself that as Kant’s 
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theory of the origin of our conceptions, ideas, and faith in 
God, accorded with his experience while in that state, it pre- 
sented a true explication of the mind’s agency, universally, in 
the acquisition of its thoughts. No supposition of that kind is 
necessary to explain Kant’s advancing such a theory, as he 
most manifestly had no belief in the existence of God. But 
Coleridge’s faith in his system seems inexplicable on any other 
ground than that he founded it on the unnatural processes of 
which, under the excitement of opium, he became the subject, 
soon after he commenced the study of German metaphysics. 
With this theory adopted from Kant, he appears to have 
incorporated doctrines equally false, advanced by later writers. 
Thus he seems to have embraced Schelling’s pantheistic notion 
that the mind has the power of an “immediate intuition” of 
“the absolute,” or an eye by which it gazes directly on the 
eternal cause from which all things proceed. Thus he says, 
“T should have no objection to define reason with Jacobi, and 
with his friend Hemsterhuis, as an organ bearing the same 
relation to spiritual objects, the universal, the eternal, and the 
necessary, as the eye bears to material and contingent pheno- 
mena.”—Aids, p. 308. “Reason is a direct aspect of truth, an 
inward beholding, having a similar relation to the intelligible 
or spiritual, as sense has to the material or phenomenal.” 
—P. 142. But no such power of beholding God, or spiritual 
truth, irrespective of all media, can be ascribed to the mind, 
on any other supposition than that of Schelling, that it is a 
part or manifestation of God himself, and is therefore as om- 
niscient as he is. But what proposition could he have ad- 
vanced in more total contradiction to the main theory which 
he entertained, that the speculative reason to which he here 
assigns this power of immediately beholding God, neither has, 
nor can have any evidence whatever of his existence? He 
appears to have been deeply tinged also with the pantheistic 
idealism of Hegel, who held that the faculty of thought, 
thought itself, and the object of thought, are identically the 
same ; for he continues, in the first of the passages just quoted 
respecting reason,— but then it must be added that it is an 
organ identical with its appropriate objects. Thus God, the 
soul, eternal truth, &c., are the objects of reason ; but they are 
themselves reason.” —P. 308. Coleridge adopted from him also, 
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it would seem, his comparison of the relations of the persons in 
the Trinity, to the logical relations of thought. To these ab- 
surdities he added the theory that the will exerts its acts inde- 
pendently of influences from the intellect, in the same manner 
as he held that the understanding and reason create their con- 
ceptions and ideas; which is as destructive of morality in 
volition, as his theory of the intellect and its ideas is of faith 
in the Deity. 

Such is Mr. Coleridge’s metaphysical system, which has 
gained an extensive prevalence in Great Britain and this coun- 
try, and made him the object of enthusiastic admiration to 
many of his disciples. If it is to be judged by its principles, 
it is as false and atheistic as those of Kant, Schelling, and 
Hegel, from whom he drew it, and leads to the same fatal re- 
sults. Did Mr. Coleridge, however, adhere strictly to its prin- 
ciples, and reject all truths that are inconsistent with them? 
By no means. We do not think it easy, indeed, to decide to 
what extent he followed them; or how largely they modified 
his conceptions of God, of man, and of the work of redemp- 
tion. He never fully unfolded them, but spoke of views and 
purposed demonstrations, that were unlike those of other specu- 
latists. But no one, perhaps, was ever more inconsistent and 
uncertain of himself. Instead of a clear and sound intellect, 
his was a chaos of gigantic spectres and shadows, to which 
his imagination assigned often a more gorgeous form, and 
higher reality, than to the most palpable and essential facts. He 
deserted and contradicted in his faith every element of his 
theoretical system. He confessed God asa personal self-exist- 
ence ; acknowledged the things taught in the Scriptures as a 
revelation; regarded Christ as a Redeemer; believed in a re- 
novation of the heart ; and in contradiction to his idea of a self- 
determined will, often treated volition as exerted from conscious 
motives. His theological views, generally, however, were at 
best, we apprehend, very vague and defective, and, in respect 
to Christ’s work, radically false, and render him wholly un- 
suitable to be taken as a guide. We know of no metaphysical 
writer more totally unworthy of the rank he enjoys, or whose 
principles, if understood and adopted, are more likely to prove 
pernicious. We regard it, therefore, as a subject of regret, 
instead of congratulation, that his works have gained among 
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us so large accurrency. Though Mr. Morell is too favorably 
disposed towards him and the German speculatists, his volume 
reveals their exceptionable character more effectively than any 
other that we have seen, and is likely in that relation, we 
think, to exert an important and salutary influence. We hope 
it will obtain, as it deserves, a general circulation. 





Art. [V.—Exrraorpinary Fuurinment or Propnecy, tn THe 
Rise anv Fatt or Papacy. By Rosert Fiemine. With 


an Appendix. 


Tuts work, which was first issued in 1701, has recently been 
republished by the American Protestant Society, as an “in- 
terpretation of the Apocalypse 147 years ago,” that presents 
“a striking” “ prediction” that has been fulfilled of “the de- 
struction of the French monarchy” in 1793, of “ the obscura- 
tion of the Papacy in the beginning of the present century,” 
and of “its final destruction in 1848.” Were it indeed an in- 
terpretation of the Apocalypse in accordance with the princi- 
ples on which symbols are used, or had its predictions in re- 
spect to the monarchy of France, and the papacy, met a veri- 
fication in the events of 1793 and the present year, it would 
merit the commendation thus bestowed on it, and be entitled 
ina high degree to the consideration of Protestants. Such, 
however, is not its character. it is not an exposition of the 
Apocalypse, but rather a mere statement of the author’s opi- 
nions; while its prognostications in respect to France and the 
papacy, are neither founded on just grounds, nor verified by 
the events which are represented as their fulfilment. It is a 
system of guesses, differing very little from other construc- 
tions of the prophecy published about the same period, and 
often repeated since, except that on wholly mistaken assump- 
tions, the belief is expressed, that certain events would occur 
about the year 1794, and in 1848, that differ essentially from 
those which have in fact taken place. The only elements of 
his predictions that have any appearance of accuracy, are the 
periods, and they were adopted through a palpable error. 
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That such must necessarily be the character of his work, 
is sufficiently certain, without looking to its particulars, from 
the fact that he was wholly ignorant of the principle on which 
symbols are employed. To those who have examined the 
laws of symbolization, as they are stated in the first article of 
this number, and familiarized themselves with their applica- 
tion, it must be apparent that it is wholly impossible that one 
who has no knowledge of them, should form a just construc- 
tion of the prophecy. As well might one attempt to solve the 
most intricate problems of mathematics, while ignorant of the 
principles on which they are founded ; or undertake to trans- 
late an ancient manuscript or monumental inscription into a 
modern language, while wholly unacquainted with the mean- 
ing of its letters and words. Yet Mr. Fleming was totally 
unaware of those laws. No such conception of the principles 
of symbolization ever entered his mind. No annunciation 
could have filled him with greater astonishment, than that they 
are a part of the revelation made in the prophecies themselves, 
and are exemplified in such a number of instances and variety 
of forms; or shown him more effectively that he had founded 
his whole system of construction on a false basis. This con- 
sideration alone is sufficient to set aside his claims to the cha- 
racter of an interpreter. Such a writer is no more suitable 
to be taken as a guide, than a professor of mathematics, meta- 
physics, mechanics, medicine, or jurisprudence, would be, who 
should wholly neglect to make himself acquainted with the 
great laws of the science or art which he undertook to teach, 
and substitute guesses for principles, and opinions for demon- 
strated truths. His work, indeed, indicates learning and piety, 
and is of as much worth as most that preceded, or have fol- 
lowed it ; but he wholly mistook the nature of the signs which 
he aimed to explain, and cannot, therefore, justifiably be taken 
as their expositor. And God having revealed in the most 
clear and emphatic manner the laws by which they are to be 
interpreted, it is an imperative duty to discard all attempts at 
their explication that do not recognise and follow that revela- 
tion. And let but the students of the Sacred Word fulfil this 
duty ; let them hereafter require such qualifications in those 
who assume to give instruction in this branch of knowledge, 
as they demand in all other teachers, and not only Mr. Fle- 
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ming, but the great body of popular apocalyptic expositors, 
who, instead of a salutary influence, are in a large degree 
misleading the people of God, and confirming them in preju- 
dice and unbelief, will at once be discarded ; and their rejec- 
tion will form an important epoch in the history of the Pro- 
testant church. 

In the next place, Mr. Fleming was not only ignorant of the 
laws of interpretation that are revealed in the prophecies 
themselves, but seems not to have had any theory relative to 
theprinciples on which symbols are used. He gives no ex- 
plication of their peculiar nature. He makes no statement of 
the grounds on which he proceeded in determining their 
meaning. The “ prepositions” in his “ postscript,” which he de- 
nominates “the first principles” of his “interpretations,” are 
not principles of explication, but mere statements of his opi- 
nions in respect to the author of the Apocalypse, the period 
when it was written, the design of the letters to the churches, 
and the meaning of the seven-headed wild beast. But what 
has the question whether John wrote the prophecy, or wrote 
it in the reign of Claudian, Vespasian, or Domitian, to do with 
the question whether symbols are of the same species as that 
which they represent? What has the fact that the letters to 
the churches are not symbolic, to do with the question whe- 
ther in symbolic representation, agents stand for agents, acts 
for acts, and effects for effects? Or what has the fact that he 
puts a certain construction—that is essentially wrong—on the 
seven-headed wild beast, to de with the question what the 
laws are by which that and other symbols should be inter- 
preted? He plainly seems not to have considered what prin- 
ciples of interpretation are; but to have mistaken his views 
of the date of the Apocalypse—which was one of his reasons 
for rejecting the construction put by Grotius on the symbols 
of the seals, as a key to the true meaning of those symbols; 
and his own construction of the wild beast’s heads and horns, 
by which he was determined in the explication of some other 
parts of the prophecy, as a key to the true meaning of those 
parts! But what greater misjudgment can be imagined ? 
What more decisive proofs could he have given that he was 
wholly unaware of the questions on which the true interpre- 
tation of the Apocalypse turns? That the meaning of sym- 
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bols depends on their nature; that one or the other of two 
relations always subsists between a symbol and that which it 
represents ; and that a knowledge of that relation is indispen- 
sable to the discovery of the meaning, never entered his 
thoughts! He accordingly offers no such reasons for the ex- 
plications which he gives, nor usually indeed any reason what- 
ever. His constructions, with but few exceptions, are mere 
dogmatical statements of his opinions, without any intimation 
of the grounds on which he adopted them. His notice of the 
symbols of the trumpets, may be taken as examples. He says 


“ The second Septenary—of trumpets—gives us an account of the 
state of the church in relation to the gradual growth and increase of 
her anti-Christian enemies, though in a way also of judgment upon 
them. 

“The first trumpet began a little after Constantine’s death, in the 
war between his oldest and youngest son, or at the death of the first 
in battle, and of the last by the usurpation of Magnentius, which was 
a kind of mixed storm of hail, fire, and blood. The continuance of 
it was in the persecutions of the orthodox by Constantius and Valens, 
with the intervention of that against all Christians by Julian the 
apostate. And the conclusion seems to be the usurpation of Max- 
imus upon the death of Gratianus, and afterwards the death of Valen- 
tinian the second, and finally the wars and death of Theodosius. So 
that it began with the year 339, and ended in a. p. 395.” —P. 38. 


The reader will seek in vain here for any proofs of the pro- 
priety of this application of the symbol; or intimations of the 
reasons for which he regarded these, rather than other events, 
as its fulfilment. We have nothing but his mere judgment. 
Whether it be true or false, we are left to seek elsewhere for 
the means of determining. We look in vain also for any cor- 
respondence between the symbol, and these events which he 
exhibits as its counterpart. As the hail, fire, and rain, whieh 
were the destructive symbolic agents, descended from the 
atmosphere, they must have been discharged from the clouds 
of a tornado that was rapidly borne from a distance; and 
imply, therefore, that the represented agents also were to 
descend on the empire from without, and were thence to be 
foreigners. But Mr. Fleming exhibits them as the Romans 
themselves chiefly, and the wars in which they were engaged 
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as domestic instead of foreign. The destructive agents of the 
vision were of a wholly different species from the trees and 
grass which they destroyed. But, according to Mr. Fleming’s 
interpretation, they were the same. To coincide with his 
construction, the trees, grass, and all green things, should 
have been exhibited in the vision, as destroying one another, 
instead of being struck down by hail and rain, and burned 
by fire. 

In the third place, he was not only unacquainted with the 
true laws of symbols, but most of his constructions are such as 
they should be were those laws precisely the converse of what 
they are. The chief of those laws are that the symbol,— 
whenever a proper representative can be found,—is of a dif- 
ferent class from that which it represents ; that agents always 
denote agents; acts stand for acts; and effects represent 
effects ; that all living agents, except Christ, that appear and 
act upon the earth, or in the atmosphere,—unless, like horses, 
they are mere auxiliaries to superior beings,—denote men ; 
and that Christ always appears as the symbol of himself; be- 
cause no created being is adequate to represent him. If, now, 
we try his constructions by these laws, we find a large share 
of them are the direct converse of what they should be. Thus, 
in the explication of the first seal, he treats the rider of the 
white horse, who is a human being, as “an emblem,” under 
which “Christ himself is represented going forth upon his 
conquests over Jews and Gentiles.” But this is in direct con- 
travention of the clearest and most emphatic of the revelations 
made in the prophecy, that no creature in heaven, nor on the 
earth, nor under the earth, is able or worthy to take the place 
of Christ, and act as his symbol. The fact, therefore, that the 
rider of the horse was a human being, as is shown by his 
bearing a bow, his acts, and his receiving a crown for his 
victories, is a demonstration that he is not an “emblem” of 
Christ, but is a representative of human beings; and beings 
that are of a different profession from himself; but that fill an 
office, make conquests, and receive rewards, that bear conspi- 
cuous resemblances to his; and are, therefore, faithful minis- 
ters of the gospel who win men to Christ, as there is no other 
class that presents such a resemblance. 

_ In his next interpretation he makes precisely the opposite 
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mistake—assuming that a human symbol denotes agents that 
are of the same species as himself. He says— 


“ The second seal, under the emblem of a rider upon a red horse, 
who had a great sword given him, in order to take peace from the 
earth, and to engage men in wars, represents the state of the empire 
from the time that Nero made war on the Jews, A. D. 66, and so con. 
tains the civil wars of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, when men did so 
remarkably kill one another; and the wars of Vespasian and Titus 
against the Jews, completed afterwards by the terrible destruction of 
that nation under Hadrian; together with his other wars, and the 
preceding persecutions of Comitian and Trajan, and the conquests 
of this last prince. So that as this begins with a. p. 66, it ends with 
Hadrian’s wars, in 134, or with his life, a. p. 188.”—P. 35. 


He thus contradicts the first and most essential law of sym- 
bolization, that when the agent to be symbolized is of sucha 
nature that a proper representative can be found, the symbol 
is of a different class and profession from that which it denotes ; 
and treats the warrior horseman as symbolizing agents of his 
own profession, who make war and shed blood. But the fact 
that the representative agent is a warrior, who takes peace 
from the earth, and causes men to kill one another, so far from 
being a reason for interpreting him as representing warriors, 
makes it absolutely certain that he is not the symbol of men 
of that profession; but stands for persons who fill some differ- 
ent, but resembling office, and exert some different but analo- 
gous agency on men in some other relation; and are usurp- 
ing and contentious ministers of the church, therefore, who 
destroy its peace by their strifes and tyrannies, and cause 
men to inflict a spiritual death on one another by false doc- 
trines and decrees ; as they, and they only, exhibit the requi- 
site analogy. 

We might add, as further examples of such misconstructions, 
his applications of the symbols of the third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth seals; but instead, we suggest that the reader who has 
Mr. Fleming’s works, should himself test them by the scrip- 
tural laws. The process will familiarize him far more readily 
and adequately than any other, with the principles of symboli- 
zation; enable him at a glance to detect the error of false 
constructions; and impress him with the profoundest convic- 
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tion, that no consistent explication of the prophecy is possible 
by any other than its revealed laws. 

In the fourth place, his prognostications in respect to France, 
are marked by equal misconceptions. 

He totally mistakes, in respect to the subjects of the inflic- 
tion under the fourth vial, on which he founds the prediction, 
in representing it as foreshowing the humiliation of the French 
monarchy. The language of the prophecy is—“ and the fourth 
angel poured out his vial upon the sun ; and power was given 
to it to scorch men with fire; and men were scorched with 
great heat, and blasphemed the name of God who has power 
over these plagues, and they changed not to give him glory.” 
The effect of the vial on the sun thus is, not to diminish, but to 
augment its power ;—not to attenuate and exhaust its rays, 
but to raise them to a scorching heat ; and that heat exerts its 
influence on men, not on the sun itself. It were absurd to sup- 
pose the sun to be scorched by its own rays, or that its bulk 
and power should be wasted by their emission. Yet Mr. 
Fleming assumes in his construction of the symbol as denot- 
ing the humiliation of the French monarchy, that it was the 
sun itself that was scorched and devoured by its extraordinary 
heat. He says— 


“ But the chief thing to be taken notice of here is that the sun and 
other luminaries of heaven are the emblems of princes and kingdoms, 
as we took notice before. Therefore the pouring out of this vial on 
the sun must denote the humiliation of some eminent polentates of the 
Romish interest, whose influences and countenances cherish and support 
the papal cause, and these, therefore, must be principally understood of 
the houses of Austria and Bourbon, though not exclusively of other 
popish princes.” —P. 59. 


He thus completely reverses the symbolization, and makes 
the kings and princes, who are represented by the sun, the 
victims of the infliction denoted by the scorching heat, instead 
of their subjects, who stand in a relation to them as tyrannical 
and oppressive rulers, such as that of men would be to the 
sun, should it be so altered that its rays should become 
charged with a burning heat. With the refutation of his 
construction of this symbol, the whole of his prognostication 
accordingly falls. Instead of “a striking statement of the 
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fulfilment of prophecy,” it is a palpable and absurd misrepre- 
sentation. 

2d. The grounds on which he refers the vial to that period 
are as mistaken as his views are of the persons who are to 
suffer the evils which it foreshows. He supposed the vial 
began to be poured about the year 1648, merely because he 
held that the period of the third vial terminated at that time. 
After tracing what he imagined to be its fulfilment during 
that century, he says— 


*“ As to the remaining part of this vial, I do humbly suppose that it 
will come to its highest pitch about a. p. 1717, and that it will run out 
about the year 1794. The reasons for the first conjecture are two. 
The first is, because I find the papal kingdom got a considerable 
accession to its power upon the Roman western empire being 
destroyed, a. p. 475, to which the Heruli succeeded the year follow- 
ing, and the Ostrogoths afterwards. Now if from this remarkable 
year we begin the calculation of the twelve hundred [and sixty] 
years, they lead us down to A. p. 1735, which in prophetical account 
is this very year, 1717.” —Pp. 59-60. 


But what has the year 475 to do with the question whether 
the fourth vial “reached its highest pitch about a. p. 17171” 
“The papal kingdom got no considerable accession to its 
power” at that period, for it was not then in existence. The 
Pope had no civil jurisdiction until near two centuries later, 
nor are the twelve hundred and sixty years to be reckoned 
from the year 475. Mr. F. himself does not represent them 
as commencing at that date, but in 606. By his own show- 
ing, therefore, his assumption that the vial reached its climax 
in 1717, is founded on a groundless and false supposition. He 
might, with equal propriety, in order to make out a theory in 
respect to other symbols, suppose that the twelve hundred and 
sixty years began at any other period, which is known not to 
be their true date. His other reason is equally irrelevant. 


“The second is, because this year leads us down to a new cen- 
tenary revolution ; for is it not observable that John Huss and Jerome 
of Prague, to run up no further, were burnt a. p. 1417? After 
which the true religion in Bohemia, and in other places, was more 
and more obscured and suppressed, until that famous year 1517, 
when Luther arose and gave the Reformation a new resurrection, 
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according to that remarkable prediction of Jerome of Prague, Centum 
annis revolutis, Deo respondebitis et mihi, which the Bohemians after- 
wards stamped on their coin as their motto, from which year the 
reformed interest did still increase, whatever particular stops and 
troubles it met with, till the year 1617; about which time the Ger- 
man and Bohemian wars began to break out. And it is but too 
obvious what an ebb hath followed since that time to this, notwith- 
standing the pouring out of the second, third, and fourth vials. So 
that there is ground.to hope, that about the beginning of another such 
century, things may again alter for the better ; for I cannot but hope 
that some new mortification of the chief supporters of Antichrist will 
then happen ; and perhaps the French monarchy may begin to be con- 
siderably humbled about that time: that whereas the present French 
king takes the sun for his emblem, and this for his motto, nec pluri- 
bus impar ; he may at length, or rather his successors, and the 
monarchy itself (at least before the year 1794), be forced to acknow- 
ledge, that, in respect to the neighboring potentates, he is even sin- 
gulis impar.”—Pp. 60, 61. 


But what imaginable connexion have his premises with the 
conclusions he founds on them? How does the fact that 
Sigismund, the Emperor of Germany, at the instance of the 
Council of Constance, burned John Huss on the 6th of July, 
1415—not in 1417—and Jerome of Prague on the 30th of 
May, 1416—not in the next year—show that France was to 
suffer some great humiliation in 1717? But if their martyr- 
dom by a German prince could prove that the French were 
to be punished three centuries later ; how could the commence- 
ment of the Reformation by Luther in 1517—which is a 
wholly different event—prove that the French were to suffer 
some signal calamity two centuries later? And if that could 
be admitted, still how could the commencement of the German 
and Bohemian wars, about 1617—which were disastrous in 
the utmost degree to the Protestants—demonstrate that the 
French Bourbons, who were Papists, should undergo some 
extreme calamity at the corresponding period of the nezt 
century? Is there anything in the assumptions of the wildest 
fanatics who have ever disgraced the prophecy by attempting 
to fix the periods of its fulfilment, that transcends this in incon- 
clusiveness and folly? If such logic is legitimate, there is no 
construction, however false or monstrous, that may not be 
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proved to be true. His reasons for referring the close of the 
vial to 1794 are equally mistaken and preposterous. His 
first is the following :-— 


“ But as to the expiration of this vial, I do fear it will not be until 
the year 1794. The reason of which conjecture is this : that I find the 
Pope got a new foundation of exaltation when Justinian, upon his 
conquest of Italy, left it in a great measure to the Pope’s manage. 
ment, being willing to eclipse his own authority to advance that ot 
this haughty prelate. Now this being in the year 552, this, by the 
addition of the twelve hundred and sixty years, reaches down to the 
year 1812, which, according to the prophetic account, is the year 
1794, and then I suppose the fourth vial will end and the fifth com- 
mence.”—P. 61. 


But what connexion has “the pope’s having got a new 
foundation of exaltation” in 552, with a disaster of the French 
monarchy in 1794? Is the French monarchy to be humbled 
at the distance of twelve hundred and sixty years from every 
accession that has taken place to the power of the popes? 
Why not as much at such a distance from the commencement 
of the pontificate of Gregory the Great in 590, of Gregory 
VIL. in 1074, or of Pius IV. in 1559, as from the year 552? 
But why was it to take place at twelve hundred and sixty 
years from 552? Are the 1260 years to be reckoned from 
that date? Not at all. Mr. Fleming himself, as we have 
already stated, regarded them as commencing in 606. There 
is no more ground, therefore, to refer the humiliation of the 
French monarchy to a distance of 1260 years from 552, than 
to 1,260,000 or any other number. The mere fact that 1260 
years are indicated as the period of the wild beast’s power, is 
no more a reason for assuming that the French king was to 
be humbled after the lapse of a similar period from 552, when 
an event occurred that proved favorable to the pope, than 
the fact that the millennium is to continue 360000 years is, 
that some calamity is to befa'!l the monarchy of France at the 
expiration of such a period from the defeat of the Goths and 
recovery of Rome by the Greeks in 552. But on what prin- 
ciple is it that he founds these constructions? Was Totila, 
the king of the Goths in Italy in 552, a symbol of Louis XVI. 
in 1794, a year after his decapitation? Were his Gothic sub- 
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jects representatives of the French people? Were the 
Greeks who conquered Italy symbols of a foreign army that 
conquered France in 1794, when it was neither vanquished 
nor invaded? If it is supposed that they are, why is not the 
passage in the Apocalypse pointed out, in which it is held that 
they are described? If they are not, what possible connexion 
can subsist between them and the French monarch and peo- 
ple? What construction was ever devised, that carried on its 
front more clearly the marks of a sheer addition to the words 
of the prophecy ? 

3d. But apart from these errors,—the ground on which, 
reckoning from 552, he assigns the expiration of the 1260 
years to 1794, is wholly mistaken. He was led to refer it to 
that year by the assumption that 1260 days are not the sym- 
bol of 1260 solar years, but only of as many such years as are 
equal to 1260 periods of but 360 days each; by which he re- 
duced them to 1242 years in place of 1260. But that is 
wholly unauthorized. The sole grourd on which 1260 days 
are regarded as denoting a longer period than themselves is, 
that a day is the symbol of a year. But if it be a symbol of a 
year, the year must be a full solar year,—not an imperfect 
one,—inasmuch as none but a full solar year presents that ana- 
logy to a day, which must subsist between the represented 
period and that which represents it. As a day is the time of 
the earth’s revolution on its axis, the period which it denotes 
must, in order to analogy, be a longer period that is measured 
by some other complete motion of the earth ; and therefore 
must be its revolution round the sun ;—as it has no other mo- 
tion that presents to it a resemblance.. The Hebrews, more- 
over, did not reckon 360 days as a full year, but were accus- 
tomed to intercalate the odd days, so that the feast of the 
Passover which was fixed to the 14th of the first month of the 
year, and of Tabernacles, which was assigned to the fifteenth 
of the seventh month, occurred uniformly at the same periods 
of the solar year ; the one when green ears appeared and the 
harvest began; and the other when the vintage was closed. 
The years of the Old Testament history accordingly are uni- 
versally solar years, not fragments of years, and are so reckon- 
ed by chronologers. His reference of the humiliation of the 
French monarchy to 1794 is thus founded in a gross mistake. 
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If, as he assumes, the 1260 years began in 606, instead of ex- 
piring in 1794, they would not have reached their end till 
1812. 

But, finally, his republishers have done him injustice in re- 
presenting that in this “ work the destruction of the French 
monarchy was set down to happen before 1793;” and that 
“the prediction was fulfilled by the massacre of the king and 
queen of France in 1793.” Mr. Fleming did not predict the 
“destruction” of the French monarchy at that period, but only 
its “ humiliation,” and so far from anticipating its overthrow 
by the dethronement and execution of the king and queen, 
and slaughter or banishment of all the other members of the 
royal family, he regarded it as still tocontinue. He says; 


“I cannot but hope that some new mortification of the chief sup. 
porters of Antichrist will then happen ; and, perhaps, the French 
monarchy may begin to be considerably humbled about that time; 
that whereas the present French King takes the sun for his emblem, 
and this for his motto, nec pluribus impar, he may at length, or 
rather his successors, and the monarchy itself (at least before the 
year 1794), be forced to acknowledge, that (in respect to the neigh- 
boring potentates) he is even singulis impar.”—P. 61. 


It was thus a humiliation of the monarchy, merely, which he 
anticipated as probable; not its absolute destruction. Of 
such a massacre and expatriation of the royal line as took 
place at the Revolution, he had not the remotest idea. His 
prognostications, therefore, had no striking fulfilment, nor any 
accomplishment whatever in the decapitation of the king and 
queen. The prediction and the imagined fulfilment are wholly 
dissimilar. Ner had his anticipations in respect to the agents 
through whom he hoped the French monarchy would be hum- 
bled, any verification in the even‘s of 1793. It was by their 
own subjects that the king and queen were dethroned and put 
to death, and the whole Bourbon family divested of their 
power; not by foreigners. But he supposed the neighboring 
nations were to be the agents of their humiliation, and that it 
was to be accomplished by the defeat of the French armies. 
The king’s humiliation was to lie in his being forced to ac- 
knowledge that instead of a match for all Europe, as his motto 
boasted, he was not a match for any one of the neighboring 
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potentates. It, moreover, was not in 1793 that the monarchy 
was overthrown, but in August, 1792. 

In the fifth place, his anticipations in regard to the effusion 
of the fifth vial on the papacy in 1848, are founded on equally 
false grounds. He says: 


“ The fifth vial, which is to be poured out on the seat of the beast, 
or the dominions that more immediately belong to and depend upon 
the Roman see ; that I say this judgment will probably begin about 
the year 1794, and expire about a.p. 1848; so that the duration 
of it, upon this supposition, will be the space of fifty-four years. 
For I do suppose, that seeing the pope received the title of supreme 
bishop no sooner than a.p. 606, he cannot be supposed to have any 
vial poured upon his seat immediately (so as to ruin his authority so 
signally as this judgment must be supposed to do), until the year 1848, 
which is the date of the 1260 years in prophetical account, when 
they are reckoned from a.p. 606.”—P. 68. 


This construction is in every respect erroneous. Ist. He 
assumes that the throne of the beast on which the vial is 
poured, is the symbol of its dominions. But that is against 
analogy. The wild beast’s dominions are a wholly different 
thing from its throne. The one is the official station in which 
it exerts its authoritative acts; the other the realm or scene in 
which the subjects live, towards whom it exercises those acts. 
The one, therefore, has no adaptation to represent the other. 
Their relations to the beast are wholly dissimilar. They are 
accordingly discriminated from each other in the prediction. 
The vial is poured on the throne of the beast, and works some 
change in it, like the eclipse of its glory, in consequence of 
which the beast’s kingdom is filled with darkness, and its swb- 
jects gnaw their tongues for pain, and blaspheme God for 
their pains and their ulcers; and change not from their works. 
The beast’s kingdom is thus itself one of the symbols of the 
vision, and cannot, therefore, be one of the things which those 
symbols represent. Wo supposition could be more at war 
with the laws of the prophecy. Instead, as the beast is the 
symbol of civil rulers, its throne is the symbol of their throne 
or official station; and its kingdom the representative of 
theirs :—the several things that are symbolized, sustaining the 
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same relations to {each other, as subsist between their sym- 
bols. 

2. He falls into a greater mistake in assuming that the 
beast on whose throne the vial is poured, denotes “the Ro- 
man See.” 

It is the symbol of the civil rulers of the western Roman 
empire under its ten kings, not of the Papacy or Roman See. 
This is certain from the explication given of the symbol in 
the prophecy itself by the angel, who interprets its seven suc- 
cessive heads and ten contemporaneous horns, as representa- 
tives of civil rulers. They are kings. The Roman See, not 
only has not had ten contemporaneous popes throughout its 
whole period, but has never at any time had that number. 
That the beast is the symbol of civil rulers, is seen also from 
its diadems, and the great authority given to it by the dragon, 
which,—as that monster was also a symbol of civil rulers,— 
must have been civil authority merely, not ecclesiastical. It 
is the beast of two horns, moreover, that is the symbol of the 
Papal power,—not the beast of seven heads and ten horns. 
That it is the ten horned beast—not the beast of two horns,— 
on whose throne the vial is poured, is seen from the fact that 
it is the beast whose mark is borne by the men on whom the 
first vial was poured, and of which an image had been made, 
—which is the beast of seven heads andten horns. As those 
who gnaw their tongues under this vial, are those who were 
smitten with ulcers by the first, and scorched with heat un- 
der the fourth, as is seen from their blaspheming God because 
of their pains and their ulcers, and they are shown to be sub- 
jects of the ten horned wild beast, by their bearing its mark ; 
these also must be the subjects of that and not of the two 
horned wild beast, which is the symbol of the papal power. 
It is thus by a total misconception that Mr. Fleming sup- 
posed that the papacy was to be the subject of the fifth vial. 
The events of 1848, therefore, cannot by any possibility be a 
fulfilment of his prognostication. 

And finally, it is again by the falsegassumption, which we 
have already refuted, that a prophetical year is five days and 
one fourth less than a solar year, that he assigned the last 
shower of the fifth vial to 1848. Had he treated the years as 
he should, as solar years, he would have referred the cata- 
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strophe which he anticipated of the Roman See, to the year 
1866, instead of 1848. 

His constructions of the fifth vial are thus, like his interpre- 
tation of the fourth, in every particular mistaken, and his pre- 
dictions, accordingly, are overturned, instead of being veri- 
fied by the events which are announced as their fulfilment. 

We might confute in like manner, many of his other views ; 
but the errors we have pointed out, are enough to show that 
his volume is unsuited to be put into the hands of the uncritical 
and confiding reader, as an explication of the Apocalypse. 
Does it not indicate a lamentable inacquaintance with the pro- 
phecy, that a work made up of such glaring misconstructions, 
should be regarded as of authority? Is there any other sub- 
ject, on which a commentary founded on such false principles, 
supported by such absurd reasonings, and confuting itself by 
so many flagrant inconsistencies, could gain the rank of a 
standard, and give its author the reputation of an extraordi- 
nary foresight? Does not the honor of religion ; does not 
the credit of the sacred profession, require the discountenance 
of works that thus misrepresent and confound the truth: betray 
the sober into false conceptions ; excite the credulous to 
fanaticism ; and provoke the unbelieving to contempt? We 
trust the period is not remote, when juster views will prevail : 
when a knowledge of the laws of symbolization which the 
Scriptures reveal, will not only be felt to be as essential as 
other qualifications for the sacred office, but be cultivated 
generally, and the blessing promised to those who hear and 
keep the words of the prophecy, become familiar to the pious 
of all classes. 





Art. V.—Lirerary AND Critica. Norticgs. 


1. Horz Brsuicz Quotmiuanz. Daily Scripture Readings, by the 
late Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D., in three volumes. Vol. iii. 
Harper & Brothers. 1848. 


Tus volume, which closes the Scripture Readings, treats of the 
Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Solomon, and Isaiah and 
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Jeremiah. The Readings in the Psalms are especially pleasing 
from their devotional character. Dr. Chalmers often makes their 
thoughts his own, applies their truths to his heart, and breathes the 
desires they express in prayer ; and that is the proper method of 
reading those sacred hymns, which are records of the histories of de- 
vout hearts. And works that thus present examples of the manner 
in which the pious are impressed by the dispensations of God towards 
them, and the modes in which they cherish and cultivate religious 
affections, are among the most agreeable and useful. They who 
read the Scriptures from mere curiosity ; who give but a careless 
attention to their import ; or who contemplate them only in their 
relation to communities, or men at large, possess themselves but 
very imperfectly of their wisdom, and lose the most important in- 
fluences which they are designed to exert. They only who dwell 
on their meaning, adopt their maxims, cautions, and promisesas their 
own, and cultivate the affections which they cherish and excite, de- 
rive from them the illumination, confirmation in faith, and refresh- 
ment, which they are suited to afford. His notes on Proverbs and 
Ecclesiastes have much the same character, while those on the Song 
of Solomon are rather a continued prayer than acommentary. The 
Readings in Isaiah and Jeremiah present many fine passages. It is 
one of the great excellences of those and the other prophets, that 
they declare and exemplify the principles on which God conducts 
his providential administration over his chosen people and his ene- 
mies, and state the express grounds and purpose of particular gifts 
and inflictions: and it is in that relation that they are to be studied 
in order to learn the great lessons which they teach. Dr. Chalmers, 
in common with the evangelical Scotch and English generally, held 
that the Jews are ere long to be restored to their ancient land, and 
reorganized as a nation ; and that it is at that period that the Gen- 
tile church is to be redeemed from its thraldom, and the conversion 
of the world accomplished. 


2. A Memoria or Eeypt, THE Rep Sea, tHE WILDERNESS OF SIN 
AND Paran, Mount Sinal, AND OTHER PrincipaAL LocaLiTIES OF 
THE Hoty Lanp, visited in 1842, with brief notes of a route 
through France, Rome, Naples, Constantinople, and up the Danube, 
by Rev. George Fisk, LL.B. Prebendary of Litchfield, and Minis- 
ter of Christ’s Chapel, St. John’s Wood, London: 1 vol. 8vo. 
New York, Robert Carter, 1848. 


Mr. F'sk’s design is not, like that of professional travellers, to give 
a scientific description of the countries and objects which he visited, 
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and discuss questions of geography, history, language, and manners ; 
but rather for the gratification of his parishioners and friends, to pre- 
sent a simple narrative of the principal incidents of his journey, and 
record of the impressions made on him by the scenes of the great 
events recorded in the sacred Scriptures; and his work is 
well adapted to that end, and suited to entertain readers of all 
classes. There is no other theatre that presents such a combi- 
nation of objects to excite and gratify curiosity. There is no other 
that is associated with so many momentous events in the history of 
our race. There is no other in which every individual, whatever 
may be the clime in which he was born, or the language he speaks, 
has such a personal interest. Mr. F.’s story is well told, especially 
after his arrival at Alexandria. He did not, as some have done, im- 
mediately on landing on a remote shore, among a people of another 
religion, relinquish his nationality and his principles, and become 
like the crowd with which he intermixed. He continued to be an 
Englishman throughout his whole journey; an English clergyman, and 
an adorer of the Almighty ; and his faith and piety, in place of 
declining, from the want of the usual support of fixed habits 
and established associations, were quickened and raised to higher 
energy by the great scenes and objects that are connected with sacred 
history. He passed from Cairo to Sinai; thence to Akabah; and 
thence, by the western route, through Beersheba and Hebron to 
Jerusalem. After visiting the principal places in the Holy Land, he 
returned by the way of Constantinople and the Danube. His narra- 
tive is enlivened by many pleasing and stirring incidents. His de- 
lineations are simple and natural ; and his sentiments appropriate. 
He makes no attempts at fine writing ; he has no passages of gor- 
geous decription ; but he has nature, good sense, cheerfulness, and 
truth. Free from the exaggerations that disfigure many modern 
travels, at once safe, instructive, and entertaining, his work is one 
of those which it is to be wished may gain a wide circulation, and 
be frequently read. 


3. History or EncLanp, from the invasion of Julius Cesar to the 
reign of Victoria, by Mrs. Markham: a new edition revised and 
enlarged, with questions adapted to schools in the United States, 
by Eliza Robbins. New York, D. Appleton & Co. Philadelphia, 
G.S. Appleton. 1848. 


Ir will to most be a sufficient recommendation of this work that it 
was used by the late Dr. Arnold in his school at Rugby. It is not 
only admirably adapted for a class-book, but might, without pre- 
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sumption, aspire to a higher rank. It is not a bare catalogue of 
names, incidents, and dates; nor does it merely give the great series 
of important events ; but descends to such details and presents such 
delineations of character, pictures of manners, and notices of religion, 
learning, and the arts, as to give it the attractions of a minute and 
animated narrative. 








